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DISCOURS DU PRESIDENT * # 


MARCEL TRUDEL 
Université Laval 


Le bilinguisme au Canada est un probléme ancien. Certes, depuis 
un siécle et, en particulier, ces vingt derniéres années, on a pris de ce 
probléme une conscience aigué, ce qui donne raison a ces quelques 
héros de langue française ou de langue anglaise qui avaient eu l’audace, 
dans un milieu tout à fait réfractaire, de prêcher comme essentielle la 
connaissance d’une langue seconde. Comme les relations deviennent 
de plus en plus rapides et plus fréquentes entre nos deux civilisations, 
il nous faut recourir aux langues mêmes qui véhiculent ces civilisations; 
aujourd’hui, un Canadien qui n’accepterait qu’une seule de ces deux 
civilisations et, par conséquent, qu’une seule langue, se condamnerait 
au rachitisme intellectuel. L’honnête homme aujourd’hui doit être bilingue. 


Certaines parties du Canada ont déjà une longue expérience d’une 
civilisation double et, ainsi, de la dualité linguistique : je pense à la 
province de Québec où, au siècle dernier, les civilisations anglaise et 
française étaient, non pas dans un simple état de voisinage, mais dans 
un état de compénétration (la ville de Québec eut vers 1850 à peu près 
autant d’Anglais que de Français, et Montréal fut un temps une ville 
à majorité anglaise); je pense aussi à l’Acadie, celle d’aujourd’hui, 
davantage celle du siècle dernier, et il faudrait remonter plus haut, à 
l’Acadie d’après le traité d’Utrecht. 


Le problème du bilinguisme est encore plus ancien au Canada : 
il se pose dès que les Européens du seizième siècle veulent établir des 
relations avec les indigènes. Ce sera là, en guise de pousse-café, l’objet 
de mon propos. On ne m’en voudra pas, j'espère, si je me limite aux 
expériences linguistiques entre Français et indigènes; et si, dans ce 
rappel historique mes compatriotes de langue anglaise se sentent un 
peu frustrés, en guise de compensation, plutôt amère pour eux, je 
m’exprimerai en anglais : à cause de mon mauvais accent, vous croirez 
entendre du micmac ou du huron décadent, ce sera une autre preuve que 
le bilinguisme aujourd’hui comme au seizième siècle en est encore 
à ses premiers balbutiements *. 


Entre Français et indigènes, les relations ont commencé, écrit M. de 
La Palice, quand ils se sont rencontrés pour la première fois, mais on ne 


* Les premiers balbutiements du bilinguisme, 1524-1634, prononcé à Charlotte- 
town, le 11 juin 1964. 

* Ce qui suit a été présenté en anglais; nous reproduisons ici le texte original 
français. 
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sait pas la date de ce moment historique : ce serait peut-être vers 1504. 
Le dieppois Thomas Aubert pousse même le souci, en 1508, jusqu’à 
ramener de ces indigènes en France : simples souvenirs touristiques ? 
peut-être : on ne sait jamais où s’arrêtera l’appétit des touristes; mais 
plus probablement dans une première tentative de francisation, afin 
que ces indigènes, retournés chez eux, servent d’interprètes : et ce serait 
ainsi qu’aurait débuté chez nous cette habitude d’aller poursuivre ses 
études en Europe... En 1524, pendant l'exploration qu’il fait au nom 
de la France, Verrazano enlève un enfant de huit ans; il tente d’enlever 
aussi une jeune femme qui, selon lui, était de haute stature et très belle : 
Verrazano ne nous dit pas si c’était pour lui enseigner la grammaire ... 
en tout cas, les Américaines savaient déja se défendre et les cours n’ont 
pas eu lieu. Cette méme expédition de 1524 s’arréte quinze jours dans 
la baie du Rhode-Island, chez une population fort hospitalière; on s’entre- 
tenait, écrit Verrazano, « par signes et par gestes des sujets les plus 
divers »: nous admettons facilement que, dans ces conversations entre 
un Italien et les indigènes, il devait y avoir beaucoup de gestes, mais 
nous nous demandons avec inquiétude ce que les uns et les autres 
pouvaient retenir de ces palabres. 


Dix ans après, en explorant le golfe, Jacques Cartier rencontre des 
indigènes micmacs dans la baie de Chaleur : ces Micmacs n’en sont pas 
à leurs premiers Européens, puisque, de loin, ils montrent leurs pelleteries. 
Les indigènes du littoral voyaient depuis longtemps des Européens aborder 
au rivage, car les pêcheurs de morue sèche étaient bien obligés de venir 
à terre, d'installer des échafauds et de faire la longue opération du 
séchage; ils avaient des contacts avec les indigènes et rapportaient par 
surcroît quelques pelleteries, en attendant que les nécessités économiques 
les obligent un jour à rapporter plus de fourrures que de poissons. Ces 
Micmacs virent en Cartier un nouveau client et, zélés dans la vente, ils 
poussèrent l’impudence jusqu’à entourer la barque du nouveau visiteur. 
Celui-ci ne connaissait pas le micmac; il a donc recours à un mode 
d'expression qui figure non pas au dictionnaire, mais dans le manuel 
du parfait policier : il tire en l'air. Ce langage international fut par- 
faitement compris. Le lendemain ramène les Micmacs et, quelque peu 
plus assurés, les Français recourent à une autre langage international : le 
troc. Cartier s’éloigne, emportant comme nouveau bagage, des fourrures 
et six mots micmacs : ces quelques mots, transcrits d’ailleurs très mala- 
droitement, constituent notre plus ancien lexique franco-indigéne. 


Du reste, lorsque, dix jours plus tard, Cartier rencontre un autre 
groupe d’indigénes, le vocabulaire qu’il vient d’apprendre ne lui est 
déjà plus d’aucune utilité : ce sont des Iroquois, venus de Stadaconé 
faire leur cueillette annuelle de poissons; il faut apprendre une nouvelle 
langue. Or, pour progresser rapidement, il faut que l’un ou l’autre, le 
Français ou l’indigène, apprenne systématiquement la langue. Cartier 
décide que ce sera l’indigène. Comme on ne peut compter sur le volon- 
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tariat (comment d’ailleurs leur expliquer la différence entre le volontariat 
et la conscription pour service outre-mer ?), Cartier procède par enlève- 
ment : il emmène en France Domagaya et Taignoagny, fils du chef 
Donnacona. Ils y apprendront assez de français pour collaborer, 
semble-t-il, à la rédaction d’un lexique franco-iroquois d’au moins cin- 
quante mots (ce qui était un progrès énorme sur le lexique franco- 
micmac); et c’est encore parce qu’on se comprend mieux que Cartier 
peut en 1535 faire sa plus importante découverte, celle du fleuve, et 
parvenir à un pays, la région actuelle de la ville de Québec, qui porte 
un nom iroquois, Canada. 


Les relations se gâtent dès le début, entre les Français et les inter- 
prètes indigènes. Malgré la promesse qu’ils ont faite à Cartier de le 
conduire à Hochelaga, les deux indigènes imaginent une scène de sorcelle- 
rie pour empêcher les Français d’aller en amont et même d’hiverner dans 
le Saint-Laurent. Cartier qui ne connaît que le petit hiver de Bretagne, 
pense qu'ils blaguent quand ils parlent de glaces épaisses et de hautes 
neiges; il est décidé à hiverner comme à se rendre à Hochelaga : il y va 
sans interprètes et perd à peu près tout le bénéfice de son voyage. De 
plus, nos deux interprètes ont appris en France, en sus de la langue, à 
jouer le jeu du commerce et celui de la politique : ils montrent à leurs 
congénères qu'il faut exiger davantage pour les articles de traite, et 
ils veulent que Cartier emmène en France un ennemi de leur père; 
quant à eux, au contraire de nos boursiers du Conseil des Arts, ils en 
ont assez d’une année en France et ne veulent plus y retourner. Le rusé 
Cartier va mettre ordre à tout cela : à l’occasion de l’érection d’une 
croix, il enlève ses interprètes, et avec eux Donnacona pour mettre en 
sa place un rival apparemment mieux disposé, et il rentre en France avec 
ses prisonniers qui ne reverront plus jamais le continent du maïs. 


Certes, on pourra rédiger un lexique plus étoffé que le précédent, 
mais avec 168 mots ou expressions on ne pousse pas la conversation bien 
loin; quand Cartier revient en 1541, le Français ne peut encore balbutier 
que quelques mots iroquois, et aucun Iroquois ne sait le francais. Cartier 
inaugure alors un système qui sera très en vogue au dix-septième siècle : 
il confie au chef d’Achelacy deux jeunes garçons pour apprendre la langue 
et, pour payer les frais de scolarité, il lui laisse « un manteau de drap 
écarlate de Paris, lequel était tout garni de boutons jaunes et blancs 
d’étain et de petites clochettes », deux bassins de laiton, des hachots et 
couteaux. L'histoire n’a pas conservé les noms de ces deux premiers 
Européens à adopter, au nord de la Floride, la vie des indigènes pour 
apprendre la langue selon la méthode directe. D'ailleurs, l'entraînement 
aura été de courte durée: peu de jours après, Cartier se rend compte 
que le professeur est parti conspirer à Stadaconé, et c’est bientôt l’état 
de guerre entre Français et Iroquois. Sous Roberval en 1542, les relations 
franco-indigènes se limitent à un peu de troc; on ne semble faire aucun 
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progrès en iroquois. Puis, c’est le repli sur l’Europe et le mystère retombe 
pour un demi-siècle sur la grande rivière de Canada. 


Quand la France revient dans le Saint-Laurent à l’ouverture du dix- 
septième siècle, toutes les maigres connaissances qu’on avait pu accumuler 
en iroquois, ne valent plus rien; il s’est produit dans la vallée lauren- 
tienne une révolution ethnique : les anciens maîtres du fleuve sont partis, 
abandonnant les lieux à de petites troupes de Montagnais; le vocabulaire 
qu’on a acquis au siècle précédent demeure inutilisable : il faut tout 
recommencer. 


D'ailleurs, pendant quelques années, la France ne cherche pas à 
se fixer dans le Saint-Laurent, elle lui préfère l’Acadie, mais là, dans 
un territoire restreint, on a affaire à au moins trois langues : le micmac 
de la péninsule acadienne, l’etchemin des rivières Saint-Jean et Penobscot, 
l’almouchiquois de la rivière Kennebec. Désormais, pour résoudre le 
problème linguistique, que ce soit en Acadie ou dans le Saint-Laurent, 
les Français vont recourir à une double formule : d’une part, se mettre 
à l’école chez les indigènes et, d’autre part, tenter de franciser quelques 
sauvages qui puissent servir d’interprètes. 


La première méthode est appliquée par de Monts, dès juillet 1605, 
lorsqu'il confie aux indigènes de la baie de Casco un premier Français : 
on ignore le nom de ce premier Français du dix-septième siècle à se 
faire sauvage, un certain temps, pour apprendre les langues. Par la suite, 
il y en aura toujours chez les indigènes, en Acadie comme dans la vallée 
laurentienne. Ainsi, en 1610, Étienne Brüûlé va hiverner à l’île aux 
Allumettes; quand il revient le printemps suivant, il est habillé « à la 
sauvage »; il a tellement goûté son expérience qu’il repart tout de suite 
pour la Huronie où il fera carrière de diplomate, avec un fort salaire 
annuel, chargé qu’il est de pousser les indigènes des Grands Lacs à la 
traite du Saint-Laurent : il deviendra un vrai Huron, à tel point que ces 
anthropophages, poussant l’intégration raciale jusqu’au bout, finiront par 
mettre Brûlé dans leur pot-au-feu ! Brûlé est à la tête de liste de ces 
interprètes audacieux qui se font sauvages pour mieux maîtriser la langue 
et servir ensuite d’agents permanents : nous connaissons encore, dans ces 
débuts, Richer, Godefroy, Vignau, Marsolet, Nicollet, Le Tardif; et ce 
Symon qui consent à servir d’interprète dans la colonie de Saint-Sauveur, 
à condition que les chirurgiens qui viennent en traite aient bien soin de 
sa personne; on fait même mention d’un Grec qui en 1627-1628 sert 
d’interprète aux Français et qui, rusé comme Ulysse, se déguise en sauvage. 


Ou bien, on imagine, comme Cartier en 1534, d'emmener des indi- 
gènes en France. Cette fois, on les choisira très jeunes pour qu’ils soient 
plus souples : après ce Huron, Savignon, qui va en France en 1610 plutôt 
à titre d’otage bien choyé, les Récollets s’appliqueront à ce système. C’est 
le cas, en particulier, de ce petit Montagnais, Pastetchouan, qui vit en 
France de 1620 à 1625 : on le met au collège, il apprend le français et 
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le latin; on comptait bien qu’après ces cinq années il serait d’une grande 
utilité : hélas ! quand il revient bien malgré lui, on s’aperçoit qu’il ne 
sait plus son montagnais et on est obligé de lui faire violence pour le 
remettre parmi les siens à réapprendre sa langue maternelle. 


Chez les Français, à part les interprètes qui sont au service de la 
Compagnie, les laïques n’ont pas souci d’apprendre les langues. Champlain 
lui-même se le fera reprocher par les indigènes : ils regrettent que depuis 
ces vingt ans qu’il les fréquente, Champlain « ne s’estoit point estudié à 
leur langue » pour communiquer directement avec eux, au lieu de recourir 
à des interprètes qui, selon les sauvages, ne sont pas toujours fidèles. 


Les missionnaires récollets et jésuites, s’ils voulaient faire œuvre 
d’évangélisation, devaient s’astreindre à apprendre les langues indigènes 
d’une façon systématique. Ils ne pouvaient tout de même pas attendre 
la francisation de ces petits sauvages qu’ils envoyaient en France : d’ail- 
leurs, la mort fauchait dans les rangs des petits écoliers ou le naturel 
sauvage prenait vite le dessus. Quant aux interprètes des compagnies, 
les missionnaires se butaient sur eux comme sur le cap Non, ainsi qu’un 
missionnaire le dit de Biencourt. Marsolet, par exemple, refuse carrément 
d'aider les Récollets, ayant juré, paraît-il, « de n’enseigner rien de la 
langue à qui que ce fût », moins par secret professionnel, pense Sagard, 
que pour « ne laisser empieter personne sur son office »; il n’y aura que 
les jésuites à pouvoir l’amadouer et à se faire donner tout ce qu’il sait. 
Des missionnaires iront donc vivre parmi les indigènes pour accomplir 
la première démarche apostolique, qui est une démarche linguistique : 
le jésuite Massé sera ainsi le premier prêtre en Amérique du Nord à 
vivre à l’indienne parmi les Indiens pour en apprendre la langue : en 1612, 
il passe quelque temps chez eux à la rivière Saint-Jean. 


On pouvait aussi retenir chez soi les services d’un indigène qui 
jouait alors le rôle d’un « maistre en langue Sauvagine », c’étaient les 
cours privés à domicile. Or le maître improvisé manque de rigidité intel- 
lectuelle : « Je fay, écrit le jésuite Le Jeune, des conjugaisons, declinaisons, 
quelque petite syntaxe, un dictionnaire, avec une peine incroyable, car 
il me falloit quelquefois demander vingt questions pour avoir la cognois- 
sance d’un mot, tant mon maistre peu duit à enseigner, varioit»; et 
pour rendre le maître plus attentif, l'élève doit de temps à autre lui 
donner du tabac... Ou le professeur, conscient de la hauteur de son 
rôle, ne veut parler que devant un plat bien rempli; quand on ne pouvait 
plus nourrir cette bouche supplémentaire d’où sortaient quelques mots 
indigènes mais où s’engouftraient les vivres les plus précieux, les cours 
prenaient fin. Par surcroît, il arrivait à ces professeurs de bien s’amuser 
pour mieux digérer; ainsi, se plaint le jésuite Biard, dans les phrases que 
nous faisions traduire, le maître glissait des paroles indécentes « que nous 
allions innocemment preschotant pour belles sentences de l'Évangile » ..…. 
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S'il n’y avait que cela ! si les bouches pouvaient mâcher les mêmes 
mets, elles ne pouvaient pas toujours mâcher les mêmes syllabes : les 
Montagnais n’avaient pas les sons F, L, V; chez eux, le L devenait R; 
quant aux Hurons, ils n’avaient aucune labiale : P devenait T, F devenait 
S, M devenait N; un jeune Huron tenta 300 fois de prononcer P et 
n’aboutit toujours qu’à T : au lieu de Père Gabriel, les Hurons disaient 
Tère Aviel. Il y avait plus grave : ces langues indigènes ne se prêtaient 
nullement à la traduction d’un vocabulaire théologique. La langue 
huronne, écrit Sagard, est « assez pauvre & disetteuse de mots en plusieurs 
choses, & particulierement en ce qui est des mystères de nostre saincte 
Religion »; même pour le Pater, il fallait recourir à des périphrases. 
De même, remarque Biard, la langue micmacque n’a rien d’abstrait ni 
de spirituel, elle est incapable d’exprimer la vertu ni le vice, et l’on 
cherche encore à savoir s’ils ont un vocable « qui corresponde droictement 
à ce mot Credo, Je crois »; et l’on sait, d’après le jésuite Le Jeune, que 
faute de vocables correspondants, il fallut enseigner le signe de croix en 
français. On comprend que les Micmacs aient longtemps vu dans le 
sacrement de baptême qu’un signe d’alliance avec les traiteurs de 
Normandie. 


La pauvreté du vocabulaire entraînant l’incompréhension entre les 
peuples, les Jésuites, ces éternels persécutés, faillirent soulever contre eux, 
dans le Saint-Laurent, une lutte bien plus dangereuse que celle de l’Anti- 
Coton : le père Massé dit un jour au Montagnais Mecabau : « Donne-moy 
ton âme, aussy bien mourras-tu bientost, » voulant dire évidemment : 
« et tu seras sauvé », et tout fier de son montagnais tout neuf, il lui donna 
des pois qui, mal apprêtés par le sauvage, conduisirent Mecabau aux 
portes de la mort. Donnés en échange du droit d’aînesse ou d’une âme, 
les plats de lentilles entraînent toujours des tragédies. La fureur des 
Montagnais fut grande contre les jésuites : des canots allèrent à Tadoussac 
et aux Trois-Rivières prévenir tout le monde d’avoir à se garder désormais 
des robes noires: il faudra de longs palabres du récollet Le Caron pour 
faire comprendre que ce n’était là, accompagnée d’une mauvaise recette 
de cuisine, qu’une trahison de la traduction. 


Il fallut des années de labeur pour surmonter l’obstacle linguistique. 
Le récollet Le Caron commence en 1615 un dictionnaire de la langue 
huronne; de son côté, en 1623-1624, Sagard, qui avait tenté d’assimiler 
en même temps le montagnais, le népissingue et le huron et qui dut vite 
se contenter du huron, s’applique à rédiger un vocabulaire en le répétant 
à mesure devant les Hurons. De cet effort conjugué résultera en 1625, 
avec l’ébauche d’un lexique algonquin et d’un lexique montagnais, un 
premier dictionnaire huron que Le Caron présente, à l’état de manuscrit, 
au roi Louis XIII; et lorsque Sagard publie en 1632 un dictionnaire de 
la langue huronne en 132 pages, on n’avait jamais vu une œuvre aussi 
considérable sur une langue indigène de l'Amérique du Nord; ce sera, 
du reste, la seule de cette importance sur la langue huronne. 


DISCOURS DU PRÉSIDENT 7 


Mais pourquoi consacrer tant d’efforts à la langue de ce tout petit 
pays qu'était la Huronie, qui tiendrait facilement dans un comté d’aujour- 
d’hui ? C’est que le huron était, pourrait-on dire, la langue commerciale 
des Grands Lacs : selon Sagard, les sauvages du Petun, les Neutres, les 
Gens du Feu, les Puants, les Cheveux-Relevés, les Népissingues et même 
les Algonquins de l’île aux Allumettes se servaient du huron dans leurs 
voyages ou à la traite; ce qui fait que les Hurons, dépositaires d’une 
langue internationale, se dispensaient, comme les Italiens du seizième 
siècle et les Anglais du dix-neuvième, d’apprendre aucune autre langue. 
Maîtriser la langue huronne, c'était entrer en relations avec un grand 
nombre de nations : malheureusement, lorsqu’au bout d’une quinzaine 
d’années on fut à même de bien connaître la langue, la Huronie fut effacée 
de la carte et, avec elle, disparut dans cette région-clé des Grands Lacs 
le précieux avantage d’une langue commune. 


Dans le même temps, la francisation des indigènes aboutissait à un 
échec général. Ils s'étaient habitués aux interprètes, comme ils s’étaient 
habitués à se laisser prier, eux les fournisseurs indispensables de la four- 
rure; d’ailleurs, les Français qui en Europe étaient soumis à de rigides 
contraintes sociales, ne demandaient pas mieux, sous prétexte de servir 
d’interprètes, que d’aller vivre à l’indienne; ce que Marie de l’Incarnation 
constate, quand elle écrit qu’un Français devient plutôt sauvage qu’un 
sauvage ne devient Français. Toujours est-il que même dans la deuxième 
moitié du dix-septième siècle, la barrière linguistique n’est encore franchie 
que par des interprètes; Colbert qui rêvait de voir ces indigènes et ces 
Français de la Nouvelle-France ne former « qu’un mesme peuple et un 
mesme sang », se plaint à Talon en 1666 qu’on n’ait pas obligé les sauvages 
à « s’instruire dans notre langue, au lieu que pour avoir quelque commerce 
avec eux nos francois ont été necessitez d’apprendre la leur ». 


Dans cette rencontre de la langue francaise avec une langue indigéne, 
c’est la langue indigène qui est demeurée, au dix-septiéme siécle, la langue 
obligatoire, essentielle. La premiére expérience du bilinguisme a donc été 
un échec. Comment l’expliquer ? je dirais que les deux langues en pré- 
sence se trouvaient très éloignées l’une de l’autre : entre le français et, 
par exemple, le montagnais, aucun point commun, aucune parenté d’aucune 
sorte; passer de l’une à l’autre exigeait un effort intellectuel bien parti- 
culier; cet effort, les indigènes pouvaient le fournir, puisque plusieurs 
étaient polyglottes, mais ils n’avaient pas à fournir cet effort : les maîtres 
de la scène économique, c’étaient eux et non les Français; les indigènes 
viennent à la traite, mais ils se laissent supplier; dès que leur zèle se 
refroidit, les traiteurs français tremblent; on verse à Brûlé un salaire 
annuel très élevé, pour être sûr que chaque printemps il amènera les 
Hurons à la foire du Saint-Laurent. Les indigènes n’avaient pas besoin 
d'apprendre la langue d’un client qu’ils tenaient à leur merci. 


Depuis le début de cette divagation sur les premiers balbutiements 
du bilinguisme, je sens bien que vous la transposez dans notre temps. 
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Et vous concluez que, malgré tout, le bilinguisme progresse et va progresser 
de plus en plus entre Anglais et Français du Canada. Certes, comme le 
Français devait autrefois apprendre le huron, parce que l’indigène était 
le maître de la scène économique, de même aujourd’hui le Français doit 
apprendre la langue de ces Anglais qui dominent l’économie, maïs la 
situation du bilinguisme réciproque est, de nos jours, infiniment plus 
favorable qu’en 1632 : l’anglais et le français sont des langues sœurs, 
il est relativement facile de passer de l’une à l’autre et l'effort pour le 
faire dans un sens ou dans l’autre est nettement comparable; de plus, 
après deux siècles de vie en commun, nous constatons que, même si parfois 
nous nous lançons quelques méchancetés (c’est normal entre voisins et 
même entre parents), nous avons besoin les uns des autres, pour que le 
Canada demeure le Canada. Enfin, j’ajouterais que nous sommes main- 
tenant bien favorisés : nos professeurs de langues sont nombreux, bien 
entraînés, munis d'excellents appareils (ces maîtres coûtent peut-être aussi 
cher que ce sauvage du père Biard, dont la science n’était plus communi- 
cable dès que l’assiette était vide) ; et il y a la ressource des dictionnaires, 
qui sont sûrs et d’un format commode; ou, ce qui est encore bien mieux, 
nous pouvons profiter de relations faciles et constantes entre les deux 
groupes ethniques, alors que jadis les Français ne rencontraient les Hurons 
qu’une seule fois par année. Les conditions d’aujourd’hui sont extrême- 
ment favorables au bilinguisme et, dans l’euphorie de ce congrès, on se 
prend volontiers à souhaiter qu’un jour prochain Anglais et Français ne 
soient plus séparés que par la prononciation du th et de l’u... 


THE PROBLEM OF WESTERN POLICY UNDER 
PHILIPPE DE RIGAUD DE VAUDREUIL, 1703-1725 


Yves F. ZoLTVANY 
University of Waterloo 


When the Great War for Empire broke out in 1754, the French 
controlled an enormous portion of the North American continent. Between 
their settlements in the St. Lawrence Valley and on the Lower Mississippi 
ran a chain of forts and trading posts built for the purpose of keeping 
the Indian tribes in the French allegiance and excluding the English 
from the interior. It is common knowledge that this imperialist policy’ 
was one of the main causes of the war that resulted in the conquest of 
Canada in 1760. Yet, while much has been written and said about 
French North American imperialism in its final stages, few attempts 
have so far been made to analyse the circumstances that originally 
prompted the French to occupy the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley 
regions in the early eighteenth century. This paper will examine this 
formative period of French expansionism and, it is hoped, establish the 
following thesis: first, that the basic decision to hold the West against 
the English was taken during the administration of Philippe de Rigaud de 
Vaudreuil; second, that this imperialism was essentially defensive in 
character and forced upon the French by the forces of English expan- 
sionism that first became evident after the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 


To understand the situation that developed under Vaudreuil the 
role played by the Five Nation Iroquois Confederacy in the Western 
fur trade of the seventeenth century must first be understood.! These 
Indians inhabited a highly strategic territory that extended from the 
Mohawk River westward to Niagara. They were flanked by the fur- 
trading center of Albany to the east; and by such tribes as the Ottawas, 
Illinois and Miamis, which can be collectively referred to as the Lake 
or Western tribes, to the west. The Lake Indians took their trade to 
Montreal and were incorporated into the French economic system while 
the Iroquois, by the forces of geography alone, traded with the English 
and Dutch merchants of Albany. Both groups obtained their supply 
of pelts by hunting and also by trading with tribes situated deeper in the 
interior. The constant search for new sources of fur frequently brought 
them into competition with each other and was one of the main causes of 
the wars that developed between in the seventeenth century. 


1 G.T. Hunt, The Wars of the Iroquois, a Study in Intertribal Trade Rela- 
tions, (Madison, Wisconsin, 1960), passim.; A.W. Trelease, “The Iroquois and 
the Western Fur trade” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. 49 (1962), 
pp. 32-51. 
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The search for pelts was the first of two major problems that faced 
the Five Nations. The second was related to their position of middlemen 
in the English trading system, a position to which they owed much of 
their economic importance and which they were determined to preserve. 
This meant not only that they had to prevent the Western Indians from 
trading to Albany but also the English merchants from penetrating into 
the West. Their efforts to monopolize the entire New York fur trade may 
well have been another cause of friction with the Lake tribes, for English 
trade goods were cheaper and frequently of better quality than those 
of the French and for this reason all Indians were equally anxious to 
gain access to them. 


The objectives of the Iroquois placed the French in a paradoxical 
position. On the one hand the Five Nations were the principal enemies 
of the Canadian trading system; on the other they were an essential part 
of it since it was their fierce obstruction that kept the Canadian allies 
away from Albany and diverted them to Montreal. The governors of New 
France had to keep both of these aspects in mind when they formulated 
their Indian policy. Thus, the ideal policy would weaken the Iroquois 
to the point where they would find themselves unable to wage war on 
the French or their allies but still strong enough to act as a barrier 
between Albany and the Western Indians.? If they should be weakened 
beyond this point the barrier would collapse and, quite possibly, the 
French trading system along with it. 


Such a problem began to emerge after the peace treaty of 1701, 
concluded between Canada, her Western allies and the Five Nations, 
ended a war which had begun in 1685. As long as the Lake tribes had 
been at war with the Iroquois the road to Albany had been closed. The 
climate of peace, however, might facilitate an entente between them which 
would enable the French allies to market their pelts on the New York 
market. Preventing such a development was the basic problem that 
faced Canada after 1701. The colony’s safety demanded that the peace 
be maintained; French control of the fur trade and of the Western 
tribes demanded, no less imperiously, that it be a peace without friendship. 


Formulating a policy that would take these two basic consideration 
into account was made very difficult by fundamental changes that 
occurred in Iroquois policy at the turn of the century. The Five Nations 
had suffered terrible losses at the hands of the Lake Indians during the 
long war that ended in 1700,? and they were now determined to pacify 
their old enemies permanently in order to secure their vulnerable 


2 


W. J. Eccles, Frontenac, the Courtier Governor, (Toronto, 1959), p. 333. 
3 By 1697 the fighting force of the Iroquois had dwindled to 1,400 warriors 
from a high of 2,800 in the mid 1680’s. Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, October 24, 


1700, Documents Relating to the Colo ial Hist , 
NYCD vol. 4, p. 768. Lu istory of the State of New York 
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western flank. The treaty of 1701 was no guarantee of future security for 
it had not eliminated the possibility of an attack from the West; it 
had simply restored peace and introduced the French as mediators 
between the Iroquois and the Lake tribes in case new quarrels should 
break out between them.* Indeed, Governor Calliéres and the other 
French administrators who had prepared the treaty had never intended 
to eliminate the threat of the Western Indians. On the contrary, it was 
precisely on this threat that they proposed to rely to keep the Iroquois 
at peace in the future. After becoming governor in 1703 Vaudreuil fre- 
quently stated that nothing deterred the Iroquois more effectively from 
attacking the colony than the fear of reprisals on the part of the 
Canadian allies.©5 The Iroquois, however, understood perfectly the purpose 
of the policy and realized that the bottom would fall out of it if the 
Lake tribes bolted the French alliance. Soon after the conclusion of 
peace they applied themselves to winning these Indians to their side. 


Ancestral rivalries made such a task difficult but the situation 
at the turn of the century seemed to favour such a rapprochement. By 
1700, as a result of many years of reckless overtrading in beaver, the 
Canadian trade had collapsed and by 1705 prices had fallen to an 
all-time low of 30 sols per livre weight.6 Because the Canadian allies 
now received next to nothing for their pelts on the Montreal market they 
were more anxious than ever to gain access to Albany. As early as 1703 
a group of Hurons began to dicker with the Iroquois in order to obtain 
_a right of way through their land.? Should the latter refuse their 
request a new war might well break out in the West; on the other hand, 
should they agree to sacrifice their position of middlemen and allow 
the Western Indians to share in the New York trade, they might well 
secure their western flank and strike a devastating blow at the economic 
basis of the alliance linking the Lake tribes to Canada. The Five 
Nations resolutely came out in favour of the second alternative. In 
1704, five canoes from the West went to Albany to trade and groups of 
Hurons, Miamis and Ottawas met with the Iroquois to maintain the 
peace and to ask for further commercial privileges with the English.® 


4 This was the substance of the treaty of 1701. If an Indian nation 
violated the newly-established peace the treaty stipulated that those who had 
been wronged would not strike back but would take their grievance to the Gov- 
ernor of Canada. If the offending Indians then refused to compensate the injured 
party the French would join up with the latter to inflict punishment on them. 
Archives des colonies [AC], série C 11 A, vol. 19, pp. 41-44. 

5 Vaudreuil au ministre, 4 novembre 1706, AC, C 11 A, vol. 24, pp. 
215-215v.; Vaudreuil et Raudot au ministre, AC, C 11 A, vol. 28, pp. 8-8v. 

6 Le ministre à Vaudreuil, 17 juin 1705, AC, B, vol. 27, p. 255. 

7 Vaudreuil au ministre, 14 novembre 1703, AC, C 11 A, vol. 21, p. 53. 

8 Vaudreuil au ministre, 16 novembre 1704, AC, C 11 A, vol. 22, p. 36v.; 
Parolles des sauvages du Détroit aux Iroquois Sonnontouans le 30 juillet 1704... 
Réponses des Sonnontouans... le 31 juillet 1704, AC, F 3, vol. 2, pp. 310-312. 
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Vaudreuil understood the purpose of the strategy and realized 
that the colony would find itself isolated, without allies and without 
trade, if it should succeed. Yet he found himself practically helpless 
to check the process, for unlike his predecessors he did not dispose 
of effective tools to deal with the natives. In the days of Frontenac 
the beaver boom had made it economically profitable to be associated 
with Canada and the presence in the West of garrisoned posts and of 
congé holders kept the tribes inhabiting those regions under the constant 
surveillance of the French. Vaudreuil’s hand, however, was not only 
weakened by the collapse of the beaver trade but also by the restrictive 
political system developed by the Ministry of the Marine in an effort to 
cope with the economic crisis. In 1696, in order to reduce the flow of 
beaver into the colony, the Minister decreed the abolition of the 
twenty-five congés and ordered the garrisons and commanding officers 
withdrawn from the posts. He obviously hoped that the tactic would cut 
off the beaver trade at its source, but he had failed to consider that 
the posts remained a political necessity even though they had become an 
economic liability. Posts, garrisons and congés were the basic links 
between Canada and the West; they constituted so many centers of French 
influence in the interior.® Their abolition dealt a crippling blow to 
French control of the Western tribes and made it all the easier for the 
Jatter to turn to the English on Hudson’s Bay and in New York.10 


The foundation of Detroit in 1701 by Antoine la Mothe de Cadillac 
was another factor which added to the confusion in the interior. A 
former commandant of the post of Michilimackinac, Cadillac had managed 
to persuade Jérome de Pontchartrain, the Minister of the Marine, that 
a settlement at Detroit, where a considerable body of Frenchmen would 
settle and where all the Lake tribes would regroup, would be most useful 
to the French cause in America. From this strong point on the Great 
Lakes it would be possible both to prevent English westward expansion 
and to overawe the Iroquois.!! The argument fell on fertile ground. 
The death of Charles II of Spain in 1700 had finally opened the 
question of the Spanish Succession and France was in an imperialist 
mood. The most tangible result of this new outlook was the foundation 
of the colony of Louisiana on the Lower Mississippi which was meant 
to exclude the English from that region and also to serve as a buffer zone 
between their settlements and those of the Spaniards, Farther north, 
however, the bankrupt condition of the beaver trade seemed to pose an 
insurmountable obstacle to the development of a parallel policy. 


9 Mémoire présenté à Mgr. de Pontchartrain contre les congés et 
des srs. de Vaudreuil et Raudot aud. mémoire, n.d., AC, C 11 G, HE pp. 80.89. 
10  D’Aigremont au ministre, 14 novembre 1708, AC, C 11 A, vol. 29, p. 70. 


11 Projet du sr. de la Mothe Cadillac pour le Canada, 1699, AC, C 11 E 
vol. 14, pp. 34-36v. ; 
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With a touch of genius, Cadillac was able to persuade the Minister 
of the Marine that a settlement at Detroit would not be at cross- 
purpose with the edict of 1696. The process of relocating there from 
scattered points in the West and the work to be done at the new 
settlement would keep both the Indians and the white population fully 
occupied and interrupt all trading activities for the first two years.12 
Moreover, unlike Michilimackinac, Detroit was situated in a region 
where menues pelleteries rather than beaver abounded. Ultimately, 
therefore, it might prove possible to reconstruct the entire colonial economy 
around these furs which were always in great demand.!* Pontchartrain 
was fully won over by these arguments which not only guaranteed that 
Detroit would close the Northwest to the English but also solve Canada’s 
economic problems. In the King’s memoir of 1700 the Governor and 
Intendant of Canada were told that unless “inconvéniens invincibles” 
were discovered Cadillac’s project was to be put to execution.14 


Governor Calliéres showed considerably less enthusiasm. While 
he approved the Cadillac’s project on the whole he detected two serious 
flaws in it. In the first place the Iroquois might take offense at a 
settlement built on territory which they considered to be their own 
hunting grounds and renew their war on the colony. Secondly, and here 
Calliéres was getting at the basic flaw, Detroit would draw the Western 
Indians very close to the settlements of the Five Nations. Such proximity 
would facilitate the growth of trade relations between the French allies 
and the Iroquois and economic intercourse might ultimately serve as the 
basis for a political connection. Much more important than Detroit, he 
thought, was the reoccupation of the ancient posts and the reestablish- 
ment of the congés. Despite the condition of the beaver trade, Calliéres 
thought that it would be poor politics to abandon the numerous tribes 
inhabiting the West. “Personne ne peut disconvenir” he warned “que tost 
ou tard nos sauvages tomberont sous la domination de Sa Ma’té ou 
bien sous celle du Roy d’Angleterre.”15 


No exact figures are available on the volume of the trade that 
the Western Indians carried on at Albany between 1701 and 1713. But 
doubts that it existed, that Detroit facilitated it and that it cooled 
the enthusiasm of the Lake tribes for the French allegiance cannot be 
entertained. “Les Hurons vont tous les jours chez eux [the Iroquois] 
porter leur castor aux Anglois” wrote d’Aigremont in 1708 in his 
momentous report on the situation in the Northwest. “Ils ont introduit 
les Miamis a ce commerce... leur ont fait faire une alliance trés étroite 


12 Loc. cit. 

13 Mémoire de M. de la Mothe Cadillac touchant l'établissement du Détroit 
de Québec, 14 novembre 1704, AC, C 11 E, vol. 14, p. 169. 

14 Mémoire du Roy à Callières et Champigny, n.d., AC, B, vol. 22, pp. 110-111v. 

15 Mémoire de Calliéres pour répondre à celui de la Mothe Cadillac, 
AC, C 11 E, vol. 14, p. 54v. 
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avec les Iroquois. ...Ceci fait voir que les Iroquois ont profité du 
temps qu'il y a que le Détroit est établi pour attirer nos alliés afin 
de les avoir pour eux en cas de guerre, ce qui arriveroit infailliblement.”*° 
In 1711, with an English attack on Canada apparently imminent, Vaudreuil 
summoned deputies from all the Western tribes to Montreal to rally 
them to the defense of the colony. On this occasion the allies experienced 
long moments of hesitation before coming out for the F rench.!7 As the 
alliance between Canada and the Lake tribes became daily more uncertain, 
the Iroquois grew progressively bolder. In 1709, 443 of them had joined 
the English near Albany for an attack on Montreal.'® The project did 
not materialize but the English revived it in 1711. This time 682 Iroquois 
joined forces with them.!? 


Between 1703 and 1713 the Iroquois barrier, the most important 
factor in the trading system of the seventeenth century, lost much of 
its old effectiveness. As yet, however, it was only pierced in one direction, 
for while the Western Indians were travelling to Albany the Dutch 
and English traders made no attempt to penetrate into the West. To obtain 
their supply of pelts they were content to rely on what the natives brought 
to Albany and also on the contraband trade with Canada which reached 
enormous proportions during this period because of the saturated 
condition of the French market. Perhaps because the New York merchants 
were able to satisfy their need from these two sources they saw no necessity 
to send their own trading missions to the interior. They may also have 
realized that to do so while the War of the Spanish Succession was in 
progress would be an extremely hazardous enterprise. In the first place 
English agents would expose themselves to being plundered or even 
killed by the French or their allies. Secondly, despite the state of war 
existing between France and England and Canada and Massachusetts, 
a truce had been observed between Canada and New York since 1702. 
To challenge French ascendancy in the interior before the return of peace 
might well provoke Canada into breaking the truce and attacking their 
province. The times were clearly not propitious for expansion. 


New York’s passive attitude was reflected in the Western policy 
adopted by Vaudreuil and endorsed by the other colonial administrators. 
The Governor, the Intendants Jacques and Antoine-Denis Raudot, the 


16 D’Aigremont au ministre, 14 novembre 1708, AC, C 11 A, vol. 29, 
p. 45v. ; C. H. Mcllwain, ed., Peter Wraxall’s Abridgement of the New York 
Indian Records (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), pp. 65, 66, 68; An Account of Governor 
one Conference with the Indians at Albany, August 7, 1710, Calendar of 
Va Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1710-1711 [CSPA], pp. 
à 17 “Quelques uns ballancèrent longtemps entre l’envie de se déclarer et la 
crainte de se fermer par là le chemin d’aller aux Anglois. Car enfin, Monseigneur, 
Cane eee ae a y vont.” Vaudreuil au ministre, 25 octobre 1711, AC, 
18° Wraxall, p. 69. 
19 Jbid., p. 91. 
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commissaire de la marine François Clairambault d’Aigremont, all recom- 
mended that the French abandon Detroit and resolutely opposed a plan 
promoted by the Charron brothers calling for a fort at Niagara.2° The 
Charrons had pointed out, quite correctly, that the site was extremely 
important since the portage around the falls was used by most of the 
Western Indians travelling towards the colony. The English, for this 
reason, had their eyes set on this immensely strategic position and they 
would be ideally situated to intercept the Lake Indians and monopolize 
their commerce should it ever fall under their control. But if the French 
seized it the opposite would be true. They could then keep the Iroquois 
in awe and, provided they sold their trade goods cheaply enough, cut 
off the Albany trade.?! 


Vaudreuil and the Raudots disagreed with the conclusions of the 
Charrons. Precisely because Niagara under New York control would 
jeopardize the Iroquois’ role of middlemen between Albany and the tribes 
farther West, the Canadian administrators argued that the Five Nations 
would never allow the English to have a post there. The French for 
their part would gain nothing by settling Niagara. On the contrary 
they would simply draw the Western Indians closer to the Iroquois and 
facilitate the growth of trade relations between them much as Detroit 
had done.?? The French, in other words, need not preoccupy themselves 
with excluding the English from the West for the Iroquois could be 
relied upon to do so as they had always done in the past. It is rather 
odd that the Governor and his colleagues should have trusted so completely 
in the Five Nations to prevent English westward expansion when it was 
quite evident that they could no longer be relied upon to keep the 
Canadian allies from Albany. 


Vaudreuil himself was well aware of the growing trade that was 
being carried out at the New York city between the Lake tribes and the 
English and he realized that energetic measures were necessary to bring it 
to a stop. This, he thought, might best be achieved by reviving the 
twenty-five congés, by raising the price of beaver pelts and lowering 
that of trade goods and, finally, by sending a garrison and commanding- 
officer to reoccupy the post of Michilimackinac.2* Such a_ policy 


20 D’Aigremont au ministre, 14 novembre 1708, AC, C 11 A, vol. 29, pp. 66-66v. 

21 Les frères Charron au ministre, 28 octobre 1706, AC, C 11 A, vol. 25, 
pp. 261-264. 

22 Vaudreuil et Raudot au ministre, 14 novembre 1708, AC, C 11 A, vol. 
28, pp. 35-37; J. et A.D. Raudot au ministre, 23 octobre 1708, Ibid., p. 271; 
d’Aigremont au ministre, 14 novembre 1708, AC, C 11 A, vol. 29, pp. 3lv-32v. 

23 Mémoire ou l’on propose les moyens de rétablir le commerce avec les 
sauvages du Canada, n.d., AC, C 11 A, vol 27, p. 126; Raudot au ministre, 
12 novembre 1707, Ibid. p. 126; d’Aigremont au ministre, 14 novembre 1708, 
AC, C 11 A, vol. 29, pp. 68-68v., 73v-74; Vaudreuil et Raudot au ministre, 
14 novembre 1709, AC, C 11 A, vol. 30, p. 13v.; Madame de Vaudreuil au 
ministre, n.d., [bid., p. 240v.; Vaudreuil au ministre, 8 novembre 1711, AC, C 11 A, 
vol. 32, pp. 73v.-73bis.; Vaudreuil au ministre, 23 juillet 1712, AC, C 11 A, vol. 
33, p. 43v. 
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would unquestionably have proved effective since it would have drawn 
the Indian allies away from the neighbourhood of the Iroquois and 
the English, increased French influence in the West and made the 
Canadian alliance more attractive economically. Pontchartrain, however, 
was not prepared to approve of a programme that would stimulate the 
beaver trade as long as the market was still depressed.** As a result of 
the Minister’s negative attitude the sole representatives of French authority 
in the interior for the duration of the War of the Spanish Succession were 
renegade coureurs de bois, a few irregularly appointed commanding 
officers, the Jesuit missionaries and the settlers and garrison of Detroit. 


Only after the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 were the 
insufficiencies of such a policy revealed. With the return of peace in 
both Europe and America, New York embarked upon a policy of / 
westward expansion that the Five Nations soon proved powerless to 
resist. This was the turning point in the history of New France for 
it forced the French to rethink their entire Western policy. 


From an economic and strategic point of view the Treaty of Utrecht 
struck a devastating blow at the French North American empire. The 
clauses relating to the cession of Hudson Bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 
to the British are well known and need not be gone into here. Not as 
well known, and equally important was clause 15, which related to the 
West. It contained a hidden challenge to French domination in the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi Valley regions. “The Subjects of France inhabiting 
Canada” the clause began, “shall hereafter give no Hindrance or 
Molestation to the Five Nations or Cantons of Indians subject to the 
Dominion of Great Britain nor to the other native of America who are 
Friends to the same.””25 


The implications of this statement were revolutionary. As the abbé 
Bobé succinctly put it in 1720: “Il y a longtemps que les Anglois 
tachent de pénétrer dans les grands lacs et dans les pays d’en haut 
pour s’emparer du commerce des pelleteries et c’est sans doute pour 
venir à bout de leur dessein qu’ils ont obligé la France de leur céder 
la souveraineté du pays des Iroquois a la paix d’Utrecht.?6 Unlike 
the abbé the plenipotentiaries who represented France at Utrecht in 
1713 did not realize that the British were reducing the Iroquois to the t/ 
status of dependents in order to take possession of their land and move 
the boundaries of New York to the heart of the Great Lakes country. 
The Five Nations being British subjects, the French would have no 


a For Pontchartrain’s stand on the congés see Mémoire du Roy à Vaudreuil 
et Bégon. 25 juin 1713, AC, B, vol. 35, pp. 275-275v.; permission to send a 
commanding-officer to Michilimackinac was granted in 1710. 

25 Treaty of Peace and Friendship... concluded at Utrecht th 31/11 
day of March/April 1713, (London, 1713), pp. 74-75. 5 4 


26 Mémoire concernant les limites des colonies présenté en 1720 
sr. Bobé, nd, AC, C 11 E, vol. 2, p. 205v. L par le 
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legal basis for protest or interference once New York launched its 
epochal breakthrough to the Lakes. 


The second part of clause 15 was no less important. The English 
apparently feared that the French would attempt to foil their strategy 
by invoking the status of the Western tribes. Since they were French 
allies, it might be claimed, their trade belonged entirely to New France. 
Not only did the Treaty of Utrecht destroy the validity of such an 
objection but it also gave explicit legal sanction to trade between the 
English and the Western Indians: 


On both sides they [the French and the English] shall enjoy 
full Liberty of going and coming on account of trade. As also the 
natives of those countries shall, with the same Liberty, resort as they 
please to the British and French Colonies for Promoting Trade on one side 
or the other without any Molestation or Hindrance.27 


The English lost no time in attempting to exploit the advantages 
they had gained in the West. Between 1713 and 1715 the Carolina 
traders launched a powerful drive to expel the French from the Missis- 
sippi Valley*$ They spread among such tribes as the Natchez, the 
Illinois and the Miamis and threatened to wean those Indians from the 
French interest and to disrupt communications between Canada and 
Louisiana. The authorities of both these colonies fought back by dis- 
patching agents to the threatened areas who urged the Indians to expel 
the English and to plunder their supply convoys.*® Their activities may 
have materially contributed to the outbreak of the ferocious Yamasee 
War which burst upon the Carolinas in the summer of 1715. The Creeks, 
Chactas, Alabamas and Cherokees rebelled against the English, drove out 
their traders and ravaged the Carolina border settlements.2° The sudden 
mass defection of the Indians brought to an end the first large scale 
British attempt to wrest the Mississippi Valley from France. 


Canada was soon faced with a similar situation in the region 
of the Great Lakes. As an immediate aftermath of the Treaty of 
Utrecht the New York merchants, for the first time in almost thirty 
years, began to mount an assault on Lake Ontario. Several trading 
missions journeyed through the territory of the Five Nations in order 


27 Treaty of Peace and Friendship... concluded at Utrecht the 31/11 
day of March/April 1713, (London, 1713), p. 75. 

28 M. Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane Française (2 vols., Paris, 1953-1958) 
vol. 1, pp. 298-300. 

29 Ramezay et Bégon au ministre, 13 septembre 1715, AC, C 11 A, vol. 35, 
p. llv.; Le Moyne de Bienville au ministre, 15 juin 1715, AC, C 13 A, vol. 3, 
pp. 827-832. 

30 V.W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732 (Ann Arbor, 1959), 


p. 167 passim. 
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to open a direct trade with the Western tribes.®t A fort was built 
among the Mohawks to help secure communications between Albany 
and Lake Ontario and a second was planned among the Onondagas.* 
Claude de Ramezay, the Governor of Montreal, clearly perceived the 
purpose of the policy but realized also that the Treaty of Utrecht was 
a powerful obstacle to French interference. “I] n’y a pas lieu de douter” 
he wrote, “que les Anglois ne fassent ce fort dans le but d’étendre leur 
commerce dans les pays d’en haut, ce qui est d’autant plus facheux qu’il 
semble que par l’article 15 du traité ces cinq villages soient censés 
terres angloises.”#* 


Despite the unfortunate position in which the French found them- 
selves they were not prepared to stand by idly while the West slipped 
from their grasp. Counter-measures were necessary. In a series of 
memoirs submitted to Pontchartrain in 1713 and 1714, Antoine Crozat, 
the influential proprietor of Louisiana, pointed out that the success of 
French colonization in North America depended on effective control of 
the Mississippi River. Should the English win control of this water- 
way the southern approaches to Canada would be thrown open and 
Louisiana would be deprived of its chief commercial artery. To oppose 
British hegemony Crozat proposed the erection of three forts in the 
Mississippi Valley, in the areas most exposed to English infiltration.*4 
In a like manner Ramezay, who replaced Vaudreuil as Governor from 
1714 to 1716 while the latter was in France on leave, pointed out that 
English occupation of the interior ‘“‘causera la ruine entière de la co- 
lonie.”’# Once implanted in the Illinois country the English could 
spread among the Ottawa tribes and win their commercial and military 
allegiance. Like Crozat he proposed the development of a chain of 
strategically located and strongly garrisoned posts to keep the English 
out of the West.55 


During the two years he spent in France Vaudreuil, also, urged 
the home authorities to rethink their Canadian policy. The memoirs he 
submitted to Pontchartrain and to the Council of the Marine which 
succeeded him in 1715 emphasized two principal points: developing the 


; 81 Ramezay au ministre, 23 octobre 1714, AC, C 11 A, vol. 34, p. 362v.; 
:Ramezay au ministre, 28 octobre 1715, AC, C 11 A, vol. 35, p. 92; Ramezay et 
Bégon au Conseil de la Marine, 13 septembre 1715, Archives de la Marine, [AM] 
B 1, vol. 8, p. 269v., Wraxall, pp. 112-113. 
32 Hunter to the Council of Trade and Plantations, October oul ge, 
.CSPA 1712-1714, p. 84; Ramezay et Bégon au ministre, 13 septembre 1715 AC, 
C 11 A, vol. 35, pp. 10-10v. ih 
33 Loc. cit. 
34 Crozat au ministre, n.d., AC, C 13 A, vol. of . 363-365v.; 
eu ministre, 17 avril 1714, [bid., pp. 623-635; see also Cag Tas a Es 
+85 Ramesay au ministre, 16 septembre 1715, AC, C 11 A, vol. 35, p. 73v. 
86 Etablissements nouveaux faits par les François sur le fleuve du Mississippi 


st: autres établissements proposés dans les pays d’en haut, 7 novembre 1 
C 11 A, vol. 36, p. 222. ee EC 
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colony internally by means of a vigorous immigration policy* and 
strengthening the network of Indian alliances.?® The Governor was sure 
that the English colonies were only waiting for another war between 
France and England to renew their attempt to conquer Canada. Should 
they finally succeed in their designs, all of North America would be 
subjugated to England which would then become the most formidable 
power in Europe. It was therefore urgent for France to use the period of 
peace to strengthen her Canadian colony, both internally and externally. 


Vaudreuil’s basic policy was founded on the assumption that who- 
ever held the alliance of the Indians would also hold the West. The 
French would be unable to oppose English progress in the interior once 
the Indians consented to it but the English would find themselves unable 
to make much headway in the West as long as the natives barred the way. 
For the moment, the Indian tribes held the balance between the two great 
colonizing powers and the policy of neither could succeed without their 
full collaboration. Winning this collaboration, however, was difficult 
and it might well prove completely impossible if the restrictive system, 
which had paralyzed French diplomacy in the interior since 1696 was 
allowed to continue in force. To enable Canada to hold the West against 
the English colonies Vaudreuil urged the home authorities to remove all 
checks on expansionism and to grant him a broad degree of personal 
authority in the framing of a new policy. 


The French court was much impressed by this series of memoirs 
that all maintained, in slightly different terms, that the fate of Canada 
was indissolubly linked to the fate of the West. Between 1714 and 
1716 a series of measures were taken to strengthen French positions in 
the interior. The subsidy annually appropriated for gifts to the Indians 
was increased; the twenty-five congés were revived; the brandy trade, 
outlawed since 1702, was made legal, on a limited basis; and the 
Governor was given full authority to build the posts that he judged 
necessary and to appoint the officers of his choice.*® After almost 
twenty years of restrictions all the checks on expansionism were being 
suddenly removed. 


37 Mémoire de M. de Vaudreuil, n.d., [bid., pp. 97-98v. 7 

38 Mémoire à Son Altesse Royale Monseigneur le Duc d'Orléans, Régent 
du Royaume, février, 1716, Ibid., pp. 105-108v., p. 119v.; Postes à établir, nd. 
AM, B 1, vol. 8, pp. 274-275; Ramezay et Bégon au Conseil de la Marine, 7 no- 
vembre 1715, Ibid., p. 268v. 

39 Mémoire du Roy a Vaudreuil et Bégon, 15 juin 1716, Rapport de l’Archi- 
viste de la Province de Québec, 1947-1948, p. 300; Etablissements nouveaux faits 
par les François sur le fleuve de Mississippi et autres établissements proposés dans 
les pays d’en haut, AC, C 11 A, vol. 36, p. 222; Délibérations du Conseil de la 
Marine, avril 1716, Ibid., p. 246v.-247; Déclaration du Roy portant rétablissement 
des vingt-cinq congés pour aller faire la traite avec les sauvages, 28 avril 1716, 
AC, F 3, vol. 9, pp. 356-357; Délibération du Conseil de la Marine, n.d., AM, B 1, 
vol. 8, p. 280v.; Mémoire du Roy à Vaudreuil et Bégon, 15 juin 1716, AC, B, vol. 38, 
pp. 223-223v. 
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Soon after his return to the colony in the fall of 1716 Vaudreuil 
began to implement the new programme. The location of the five posts 
that were founded in 1717 and 1718“ suggests that he was hoping to 
cope with growing English pressure in the West by building up a zone 
of French influence in the region of Lake Michigan. Such important 
tribes as the Ouyatanons and Miamis were to be encouraged to leave 
their villages and migrate to this area, which was well removed from 
the English settlements.4! The factor of distance, joined to the persua- 
sive powers of the commanding-officers and missionaries on duty at 
the posts might cause them to lose contact gradually with the English 


and turn to the French for all their needs. 


The policy had other features to recommend it. In the first place 
the new posts would secure a passage to the rich beaver territories 
of the Sioux and enlarge considerably Canada’s fur-trading empire.*? 
Secondly, the French would now be in a better position to arbitrate the 
quarrels that frequently developed between the bellicose tribes that 
inhabited the Green Bay and Lake Superior regions, notably the Fox and 
the Chippewas.*? Indeed, maintaining the numerous Western tribes at 
peace was always a basic purpose of French diplomacy, for war inter- 
fered with hunting and trading and had an adverse effect on the fur 
trade. Furthermore, there was always the danger that the Iroquois might 
use incidents in the West to split the French allies, turn them against 
each other and win some to their side by promising to assist them 
against their enemies.** Preventing the success of such tactics was no 
less important than keeping the allies from trading to Albany for both 
were a direct threat to French influence in the West. It is perhaps 
ironic that Vaudreuil, who always worked assiduously at promoting 
harmony among the Lake tribes, should not realize that French attempts 
to trade directly with the Sioux would provoke the Fox Indians to war. 
Like the Iroquois in the seventeenth century the Fox were middlemen 
and they carried on a lucrative trade with the Sioux. They now took up 


40 St. Joseph des Miamis, 1717, on the St. Joseph River; les Ouyatanons, 1717 
near Chicago; la Baye, 1718, Green Bay; Chagouamigon, 1718, Lake Se Pimi- 
toui, 1718, the Illinois country. There was now a total of eight garrisoned posts 
depending on Canada, including, Fort Frontenac, Michilimackinac and Detroit. 

41 Vaudreuil au Conseil de la Marine, 12 octobre 1717, AC, C 11 A, vol. 124 
pp. 48-48v.; Ibid., p. 46v.-47; a ninth post was built among the Miamis in 
1721 when those Indians refused to migrate to the St. Joseph River, Vaudreuil au 
Conseil de la marine, 6 octobre 1721, AC, C 11 A, vol. 43, pp. 328-328v. 

2 nee Vaudreuil au Conseil de la Marine, 12 octobre 1717, AC, C 11 A, vol. 124 
pp. 49-50. 

48 Jbid., pp. 49-50v.; Vaudreuil au Conseil de la Mari 
D a Marine, 28 octobre 1719, 

44 Vaudreuil au ministre, 8 septembre 1713, AC, C 11 A, vol. 34 43y.-44; 
Parolles des sauvages Hurons descendus du fort Pontchartrain du Détroit SU 
1713, Ibid., p. 66. , 
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arms to defend their trade connections, threatened by French expansion, 
and ignited a conflict that would last for twenty years.45 


While this policy of occupation did something to strengthen French 
positions in the West it did not put a stop to the trade between the 
Western tribes and the New York merchants. After his return to Canada, 
1716, Vaudreuil soon had occasion to note that Robert Hunter, the 
Governor of New York, “travaille à attirer à Orange tous nos sauvages 
des pays d’en haut.” The Indians were eager to accept such an invitation 
because of the high-quality trade goods supplied by English traders at 
prices that the French could not possibly match.4® With the Iroquois 
unwilling to interrupt the traffic it was becoming more obvious every 
day that Canada would have to build its own chain of posts on Lake 
Ontario to intercept the Western Indians before they reached Albany. 
Le Moyne de Longueuil and Michel Bégon, the Intendant, had urged such 
a policy upon the home authorities as early as 1715 but the latter had 
not immediately accepted the suggestion. Because the English now had 
a claim to the Lake Ontario region by virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht 
they may have realized that any attempt to build posts there might 
easily lead to war. For the moment, to keep the English out of the West 
and the Lake tribes away from Albany, Vaudreuil could do little except 
bring diplomatic pressure to bear on Hunter and urge the allies to 
plunder the English merchants who ventured into their land.*7 


Such a makeshift policy never achieved very satisfactory results 
and was breaking down completely by 1720. At that time Vaudreuil and 
Bégon were informed that a group of New York traders were preparing to 
build a trading house at Niagara.4® To win the consent of a nearby 
Seneca village they had promised the chief a share in the profits. The 
Canadian administrators quickly understood that if the venture should 
succeed the English would be in a position to intercept almost all the 
convoys coming from the interior and monopolize the bulk of the fur 
trade. With Canada’s Western empire hanging in the balance Vaudreuil 
decided to take action and occupy Niagara first. The obstacle raised 
against French operations in that region by the treaty of Utrecht might 
yet be circumvented if the Senecas, on whose territory Niagara was 
located, authorized the French to build a trading house there. To win 
their consent, Vaudreuil selected Chabert de Joncaire the elder, an 


45 Vaudreuil au Conseil de la Marine, 4 novembre 1720, AC, C 11 A, vol. 43, 
pp. 99-100v.; Longueuil et Bégon au ministre, 31 octobre 1725, AGT Ge liga, 
vol. 47, p. 134; Mémoire du poste des Illinois, AC, C 13 A, vol. 8, pp. 449-449v. 

46 Mémoire de M. Bégon au sujet du commerce des escarlatines, n.d., AC, 
C 11 A, vol. 30, pp. 485-485v.; Réponses aux propositions du députés du commerce 
de Languedoc sur les escarlatines, 6 novembre 1717, AM, B 1, vol. 28, pp. 27v.-30v. 

47 Vaudreuil au Conseil de la Marine, n.d., AM, B 1, vol. 29, p. 26. 

48 Vaudreuil et Bégon au Conseil de la marine, 26 octobre 1719, AC, C 11 A, 
vol. 40, p. 58; Vaudreuil et Bégon au Conseil de la marine, AC, C 11 A, vol. 41, p. 388. 
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officer who had represented Canada among the Senecas for over twenty 
vears and who enjoyed enormous influence over them. 


By skillfully blending cajolery and deceit, Joncaire was able to 
persuade the Senecas to allow him to erect a building at Niagara. 
He then acted quickly, so as to give the Indians no time to withdraw 
their permission. On the south side of the Niagara River, some nine 
miles below the cataract, a group of soldiers from Fort Frontenac built 
a trading house where they displayed the French colours. Soon afterwards 
two smaller posts were built at Quinté and at Toronto.5° In a series 
of lightning moves the French had closed their grip on Lake Ontario and 
driven a wedge between New York and the West. 


News of these developments quickly reached Albany and spread 
consternation among the traders of that city. Robert Livingston, a 
resident for forty-five years, lamented that he had “never found our 
condition attended by more melancholy circumstances.”°>! The Albany 
authorities complained in a body of the “awe” the French had gained 
over the Iroquois and deplored that by means of their house at Niagara 
“an entire stop is made of the whole Far trade”? But although the 
English protested strongly against those posts and pointed out, with some 
justification, that they violated the Treaty of Utrecht,” they were 
unable to dislodge the French from their new positions. The Senecas, 
thanks to Joncaire, were in the Canadian interest, while the four other 
nations sufficiently feared the French to refrain from undertaking any- 
thing against them without full English support.5* The English would 
undoubtedly have liked to volunteer their assistance but the international 
situation prevented them from doing so. After being enemies for twenty- 
five years, France and England were now the principal partners in the 
newly-formed Quadruple Alliance that dominated the politics of the 
post-Utrecht period. Endangering such a rapprochement by attacking 
French installations in America was clearly out of the question for the 
New York colonials. Thus, by cleverly exploiting French mastery of 
the Senecas and the European situation, Vaudreuil had completely out- 
manoeuvred the English and stood triumphant in the West. 


49 Wraxall, p. 127; F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire et descripti énérale d 
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Yet the victory. was more apparent than real. Despite the strategic 
positions they now occupied along Lake Ontario and deeper in the 
interior, the French were finding it progressively more difficult to com- v 
pete with the English commercially. Many Western Indians simply 
ignored their posts and travelled on to the English settlements to 
barter their furs.5> In 1726, Longueuil encountered over one hundred 
of their canoes going to and coming from Albany.5® The expansionist 
policy pursued by New York made the threat to French commerce still 
more acute. English trading missions were now travelling regularly to 
the shores of Lake Ontario where they played havoc with French com- 
merce.>’ Governor William Burnet, who had succeeded Robert Hunter, 
was determined to multiply and strengthen New York’s economic con- 
tacts with the Western Indians, conclude an alliance with them and 
ultimately destroy Canada’s Western empire.** A giant step in this 
direction was taken in 1726 when New York traders, subsidized by their “ 
provincial Assembly, established a trading house at Oswego, on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario.5® Thirteen years after the Treaty of 
Utrecht, New York had finally achieved the massive breakthrough so 
long in preparation and for the first time in the history of North 
America French and English stood face to face on the Great Lakes. 


By the mid 1720’s it was quite obvious that a very serious situa- 
tion had developed. In fact, the French began to despair as they saw 
themselves gradually losing ground before the English assault. Despite 
the fact that clause 15 authorized New York’s expansionist policy, 
Longueuil urged the Minister of the Marine to allow the French to 
use physical force to keep Lake Ontario closed to the English.®° In a 


55 An account received from Schenectady indicates that from 1716 to 1720 
only 30 canoes of Far Indians had come there to trade. From 1720 to 1724 there 
came 323, Burnet to the Lords of Trade, November 21, 1724, NYCD vol. 5, p. 739; 
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skin had been brought to Albany. Besides that, 43 canoes of Far Indians had 
brought 200 bundles to Schenectady and Albany. During the same period only 
176 bundles of beaver and deer skin had come from Canada via the contraband 
route. Wraxall, pp. 159-160. 
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dispatch written a few months before his death Vaudreuil stated that 
the collapse of Canada’s Western empire was imminent and urged that 
the colony prepare to defend its claims to the interior by the force of 
arms! The behaviour of the Lake tribes seemed to justify those 
fears. The Governor had always considered that whoever held their 
allegiance would also hold the West, and by 1725 a large number of the 
natives, perhaps even a majority of them, were siding with the English.®* 


The North American situation in 1725 differed considerably from 
the one which had obtained earlier in the century. When Vaudreuil had 
become Governor in 1703 Anglo-French rivalry for control of the interior 
still lay in the future. Canada at that time had only one major settle- 
ment in the region of the Great Lakes, Detroit, and the English had 
not yet begun to expand West of the Alleghanies. When he died in 
1725 the English had crossed this mountain range and a struggle with 
the French for ascendancy in the West was clearly underway. The first 
result of the new rivalry was the collision on Lake Ontario, between 
the posts of Niagara and Oswego. The clash was a serious one, so 
serious in fact that war might have broken out in the colonies as 
early as 1726 had it not been for the European peace and the Anglo- 
French alliance. The situation thereafter did not improve. The forces of 
English expansionism became still greater as the interests of land com- 
panies were added to those of the fur trade. The French replied to 
those mounting pressures by consolidating their own positions and by 
rushing defenders to all threatened points. The inevitable explosion 
finally occurred in the Ohio Valley. A war, forseen since 1713 and 
postponed since 1726, finally broke out in 1754 and consumed Canada 
in its flames. 


61 Vaudreuil au ministre, 22 mai 1725, Ibid., pp. 171-172v. 
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roient.” Longueuil et Bégon au ministre, 31 octobre 1725, Ibid., p. 129. 
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Ottawa 


My purpose tonight is to suggest how quiet and peaceful has been 
the military history of this island province, not to try and create a good 
story about fearless defenders who were longing to be tested. That 
there never was any real occasion to test them is, I think you must 
agree, because the Royal Navy continued supreme in North American 
waters. 


French surrender of the fortress of Louisbourg on July 26, 1758, 
to the British forces commanded by Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen 
and Major-General Jeffrey Amherst, also provided for the capitulation 
of Isle Saint-Jean. Most of its Acadian inhabitants were subsequently 
deported; a few New Englanders arrived.1 After St. John’s Island 
became a separate province from Nova Scotia in 1769, its 270 inhabitants 
were joined by about 1,000 English and Scottish settlers. Since the 
island had been divided into lots and granted to proprietors for develop- 
ment, these settlers were leasehold tenants to absentee landlords, a fact 
which was to dominate the history of the island for the period covered 
in this paper.” 


During the summer and autumn of 1775 a number of disillusioned 
settlers enlisted in the Royal Highland Emigrants and left for service 
against the revolting American Colonies.* The remaining inhabitants of 
the island had never even been assembled as a militia, so Charlottetown 
was defenceless when two American privateers appeared on November 17. 
After plundering the principal homes they carried off the acting Governor, 
Philips Callbeck, and another member of the Executive Council.* General 
George Washington, however, deplored this unauthorized action, which 
could only damage the American cause morally, and ordered their 
release as soon as they were brought to his headquarters in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.® 


1 D. C. Harvey, The French Regime in Prince Edward Island, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1926. 
Frank MacKinnon, The Government of Prince Edward Island, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1951. 
Public Archives of Canada, Prince Edward Island A/3, Callbeck to Dart- 
mouth, Jan. 5, 1776. 
4 P.E.L A/3, Stewart to Dartmouth, Dec. 8, 1775. 
5 John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington from the 
Original Manuscript Sources 1745-1799, Washington, 1931, IV, 152. 
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The defenceless state of St. John’s Island, and reported treasonable 
utterances by some of its Acadian inhabitants, subsequently resulted 
in the returned acting Governor Callbeck bombarding Major-General 
Sir William Howe at Halifax with appeals for arms and military 
stores for the 100 men he hoped to recruit for local defence.® Howe replied 
on June 4, 1776, however, that Vice-Admiral Lord Shuldham of the Blue 
was sending a sloop to protect Charlottetown and instructing a frigate 
from Quebec to keep the area under surveillance. “As this is Judged 
the most advisable Expedient at present,” this letter continued, “and 
the Cannon at Charlotte Town, without an Established post or some 
force, only affording a Temptation to the Rebells to disturb the peace 
of the Island, the Admiral at my request, has given directions for bringing 
them away, and in consequence of this Determination, the Company 
you intended to raise becomes an unnecessary measure.’”? 


Continued activities by American privateers and the French declara- 
tion of war in 1778 resulted in second thoughts. Another Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army in North America, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Henry Clinton, transferred Major Timothy Hierlihy’s five companies of 
provincials (or loyalists) from Cape Breton to Charlottetown, where 
they arrived on July 16, 1778.8 By this time Callbeck had gone ahead 
and raised a local company consisting of himself as captain, three other 
officers and 44 men; but an attempt to increase its strength by recruiting 
in Newfoundland met with indifferent success, since most of the 70 con- 
tracted men changed their minds and disappeared before a ship was 
available to transport them to Charlottetown.® A small battery was again 
erected at Charlottetown. In mid-August of 1778 the crews of another two 
American privateers landed at St. Peter’s and were able to make off with 
two schooners before either the brigantine H.M.S. Cabot or a detachment 
of provincial troops could get there.10 


During June, 1779 a second small battery of guns was added to the 
defences of Charlottetown.!! The garrison was temporarily augmented 
on October 29 when, according to a despatch subsequently sent to London: 


...there arrived here The Camille man of war (Captn. Collins) with 
the Archer Transport, which had on board 5 Officers and 200 Hessians, 
of General Knyphausen’s Corps; They are commanded by Colonel Borok; 
They were on their Passage from New York, for Quebec, but the 
Transport being in Bad Condition for Sailing, and Captn. Collins 
thinking it dangerous to proceed further, he left them here; I have 
_ Quartered They Officers pretty well, They Men have Built Warm Comfort- 


8 Correspondence on P.E.I. A/3. 
: ee va ana te eae June 4, 1776. 
.E.T. » Callbeck to Germain, 3 : : i ierli 
an AE Aug. 18, 1778; Clinton to Hierlihy, 
9 P.E.I. A/4, Nesbitt to De Grey, Dec. 15, 1779. 
10 P.E.I. A/4, Callbeck to Germain, Aug. 18, 1778. 
11 P.E.I. A/4, Nesbitt to De Grey, Dec. 15, 1779. 
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able Huts ‘for themselves, and I have procured 71 Head of Black Cattle, 
besides a sufficiency of Rum, to serve them until the middle of June 
next.12 


On June 28, 1780 Governor Walter Patterson finally returned to his 
post, after five years’ absence in England. The short-lived enthusiasm 
engendered by his return resulted in a militia bill being finally approved 
by the Legislative Assembly. According to this Militia Act, “all male 
Persons, Planters and Inhabitants, and their Servants, between the ages 
of Sixteen and Sixty, residing in, and belonging to this Island” were 
to be enrolled in companies.!? Each man was obliged to provide himself 
with a firearm, and attend a regimental muster twice a year. Governor 
Patterson wrote to London on July 30, however, that he would do 
nothing to organize a militia until a supply of muskets should be received.14 
In a subsequent letter to the military commander at Halifax, Patterson 
argued that, if the British Government would pay for the construction 
of a network of roads, and supply sufficient arms and ammunition, it 
should be possible to rely completely on the militia for defence of the 
island. Furthermore, since the best way to ensure being left alone was 
to appear unimportant, he recommended that the existing garrison at 
Charlottetown should be reduced.15 


The request for arms and ammunition was granted. These were 
forwarded from Halifax during the early summer of 1781, along with 
orders to withdraw Major Hierlihy’s five companies as soon as it 
should prove possible to increase Captain Callbeck’s company to 100 
men.'® Not only was such an augmentation impossible, but many of 
its continuing 32 rank and file were too old or infirm for any active 
service.” Still the possibility of danger was steadily becoming less. 
A strength return of January 23, 1783 showed the Charlottetown garrison 
as being only eight officers and 110 other ranks — or two companies 
of the provincial corps of King’s Rangers.'® 


_ The post-war garrison of Charlottetown was two companies of 
British regulars, detached from one of the infantry regiments of the 
line stationed at Halifax.1® Since there was no conceivable danger so 
long as units of the Royal Navy were based on Halifax, and the youthful 
United States possessed no naval force whatsoever, the Legislature of 
St. John’s Island merely renewed its existing Militia Act whenever it 
expired. Loyalist newcomers and other settlers who decided to remain 


12 P.E.I. A/4, Desbrisay to Germain, Dec. 7, 1779. 
13 20 Geo. III, cap. 1. 

14 °P.EJ. A/4, Patterson to Germain, July 30, 1780. 
15 P.EI. A/4, Patterson to McLean, Oct. 10, 1780. 


16 P.E.I. A/4, Patterson to Germain, June 9, 1781; Patterson to Campbell, 
Sept. 16, 1781. 

17 P.E.I. A/4, Desbrisay to Germain, Oct. 27, 1781. 

18 P.A.C. Nova Scotia A/102, Patterson to Townshend, Jan. 23, 1783. 

19 P.A.C., C/369, Smith to Richmond, Feb. 22, 1819. 
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on the island, as tenant farmers when freehold land was available else- 
where, were merely enrolled on paper as militiamen. 


British policy following the outbreak of war with Revolutionary 
France in 1793 was to attack its colonial empire, so three of the four 
regiments of foot garrisoning the Nova Scotia district were ordered to 
the West Indies.2° With them went the two companies garrisoning 
Charlottetown?! Naturally Lieutenant-Governor Edmund Fanning was 
perturbed. Henry Dundas, the Secretary of State responsible for both 
the war and most North American affairs, ignored Fanning’s suggestion 
of April 20 that the British regulars might be replaced by a garrison of 
locally raised provincial troops or fencibles, which should function as 
a mobile reserve rather than attempt to man expensive fortifications.?? 
On August 10 Dundas wrote that arms and ammunition were being 
despatched for the militia, who should be capable of repelling any 
predatory raid.** There really was little to worry about, because 
Brigadier-General James Ogilvie’s Halifax garrison had effected a peaceful 
occupation of the French colony of Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon in June, to 
prevent its becoming a French base for privateering, and the French navy 
was temporarily disorganized because most of its best officers had been 
purged by the Revolution. 


In a letter dated December 1, 1793, however, Fanning expressed the 
hope that companies of the provincial regiments newly raised in New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia might be ordered to St. John’s Island in the 
spring, since the militia could not be expected to perform military service 
during the planting season.24 Instead Dundas authorized F anning, in 
a letter of February 5, 1794, to raise a two-company provincial corps not 
exceeding 200 men from among the inhabitants, with the usual pro- 
portion of officers and sergeants. Although appointed commandant, 
Fanning was to receive neither pay nor emoluments. Company officers 
were to be selected from among those on the British Army’s half-pay list. 
Each was expected to recruit a specified quota of men, even though this 
increased the possibility of old men and mere boys being enlisted. All 
the other ranks were to receive the same pay and scale of clothing as 
regulars, but their area of service was restricted to St. John’s Island.25 
In addition to the authorized levy money of two guineas, Fanning’s 
recruiting notice of May 12 offered 100 acres of land to all who enlisted 
before November 1, 1794.26 Sufficient land had been re-possessed from 
proprietors to make such freehold grants possible and this was a real 


20 Public Record Office, C.O. 42/93, Dundas to Clarke, May 1, 1793. 


21 P.E.I, A/13, Fanning to Ogilvie, April 17, 1793. 
22 P.EI. A/13, Fanning to Dundas, April 20, 1793. 
23 PEL. A/13, Dundas to Fanning, Aug. 10, 1793. 
24 P.E.I. A/13, Fanning to King, Dec. 1, 1793. 

25° P.EI. A/13, Dundas to Fanning, Feb. 5, 1794. 

26 P.E.I. A/13, Fanning to Dundas, May 22, 1794. 
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inducement for tenant farmers. Yet Fanning’s corps never seems to have 
achieved more than half of its authorized strength at any one time. 
Moreover, many of the men continued working on their own land, or 
that of their officers, leaving the actual garrison duties to the 30 or 
more men recruited in Newfoundland.?* The pay of these last seems 
to have been kept permanently in arrears, possibly as a deterrent against 
desertion. 


Fanning’s letter of April 20, 1793, had advised Mr. Dundas that the 
militia was organized on paper into three battalions, but that there 
were practically no arms or accountrements available. Although there 
had always been a “general opposition” to a militia, Fanning considered 
that the inhabitants were loyal and would rally to defend the island 
against any invader.?® During the autumn of 1793, 200 stands of arms 
and a quantity of small arms ammunition arrived from Halifax, with the 
promise that some artillery would follow. When no danger materialized, 
the inhabitants soon lost any interest they might have momentarily taken 
in the militia.2® One militia muster, which the Lieutenant-Governor 
attended in Prince County in September 1797, was reported to the 
British Government by an antagonistic proprietor as follows : 


The People being warned attended the Muster and their appearance 
was a Burlesque upon anything that was ever called a Militia; out of 
about 300 men not more than 5 or Six had Muskets, and they were 
so rusty that they were unfit for Service and some of the rest had sticks. 


When the Muster Roll was called and some names were inserted 
that was not in it before the Men were dismissed and told that they 
might go to their own houses.30 


Everywhere in North America, however, it was customary for most men 
to enjoy some rum or whiskey with neighbours after parade, which 
provided a welcome change from the dreary toil of earning a liveli- 
hood. In practice, moreover, acquisition of a militia commission was 
a necessary prerequisite for any ambitious citizen interested in politics or 
employment as a Crown official. 


The general peace resulting from the Treaty signed at Amiens on 
March 27, 1802, was sufficient to effect a reduction in British garrisons 
in North America and the disbandment of the several provincial corps.ÿ! 


27 P.EJ. A/16, “A detail of Various Transactions at Prince Edward Island, 
and in particular the Conduct of Certain Persons Entrusted with the Affairs of 
Government on that Island, submitted to Mr. Vansittart at the Treasury and Mr. 
Sullivan at the Secretary of State’s Office by J. Hill, a Proprietor”, n.d. 

28 P.E.J. A/13, Fanning to Dundas, April 20, 1793. 

29 Jbid., Oct. 13, 1793. 

30 P.E.J. A/16, “A detail of Various Transactions at Prince Edward Island, 
and in particular the Conduct of Certain Persons Entrusted with the Affairs of 
Government on that Island, submitted to Mr. Vansittart at the Treasury and Mr. 
Sullivan at the Secretary of State’s Office by J. Hill, a Proprietor”, n.d. 
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Thus Prince Edward Island was defenceless when war between Britain 
and France broke out anew on May 16, 1803, except for a “small and 
dispers’d Body of unarm’d and undisciplin’d Militia.”°? Lieutenant- 
General Henry Bowyer could spare from Halifax only a subaltern, sergeant, 
two corporals, one bugler and 18 privates of the 60th (or Royal American) 
Regiment of Foot for duty on Prince Edward Island. Such a detachment, 
Bowyer admitted, was sufficient only to prevent its seat of government 
being “insulted” by privateers or other raiders. On August 1, 1803 
the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, authorized 
the formation of fencible regiments for each of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada®* but he wisely refrained from 
making any attempt to raise another unit in the thinly populated Prince 
Edward Island. During the summer of 1804, however, a company 
of the Nova Scotia Fencibles took over garrison duties at Charlottetown. 
A year later, it was replaced by a company of the Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment of Fencible Infantry, when that unit traded stations with the 
Nova Scotia Fencibles.%5 In June, 1808, No. 4 Company of the New 
Brunswick Fencibles became the garrison of Prince Edward Island. Com- 
manded by Captain Thomas Christian, it comprised two lieutenants, 
one ensign, four sergeants, two corporals, 53 privates and four boys.f 
There was a change in title in 1810, when the New Brunswick Fencibles 
was taken on the regular British establishment as the 104th Regiment 
of Foot. According to the appreciation of the military situation in North 
America made by Lieutenant-General Sir George Prevost for the Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies on May 18, 1812: 


The Islands of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island, dependencies 
of the British North American Provinces, are garrisoned by small Detach- 
ments of Troops stationed at the principal Town in each, but their Works 
of defence are so insignificant, as to be unworthy of observation; nor 
does their militia amount to any considerable number deserving to be 
noticed.37 


Following the outbreak of war with the United States on June 18, 
1812, Lieutenant-Governor J. F. W. DesBarres, an elderly half-pay officer 
of the 60th Royal Americans, suggested raising a fencible corps of 
900 men. In view of what had happened earlier, however, the Duke 
of York rejected this proposal. He thought that the militia should be 
able to contribute sufficiently to the defence of the island and that 
any inhabitants interested in military service elsewhere might enlist 
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in existing corps. During the previous winter the island had been 
visited by recruiting parties for the Glengarry Light Infantry Fencibles 
being organized in the Canadas; similar parties returned during the 
following winter to seek reinforcements. 


Since Prince Edward Island enjoyed no sizable trade with the 
United States and was remote, the province continued a quiet backwater, 
with its tenant farmers mainly interested in their perennial dispute with the 
landlords and their agents.%’ When a new Lieutenant-Governor, Charles 
D. Smith, reached Charlottetown on July 24, 1813, he found most of 
the militia still in a “most undisciplined State” and without an Inspecting 
Field Officer from the British Army to supervise training.4° Smith had 
managed to obtain some arms when he had stopped off at Halifax en route, 
but no further troops. The stock answer to all such requests was that 
“Sir John Sherbrooke will always afford such assistance as may be neces- 
sary for defence of P.E. Island but the exigencies of the service in 
N. America require that the Troops should not be placed in situations 
where there is but little prospect of attack.”41 During August, 1814 
the company of the 104th Regiment was ordered to join the balance of 
the unit in Canada and was replaced at Charlottetown by a company of 
the 10th Royal Veteran Battalion, which had been doing garrison duty 
in Canada since 1807. Actually a large percentage of No. 4 Company 
of the 104th had been as aged and unfit as were the personnel of the 
10th Royal Veterans, and a number remained behind as Royal Veterans 
instead of going to Canada.‘ 


Drastic reductions to the strength of the British Army following 
the return of peace, resulted in the Charlottetown garrison being reduced 
to merely a subaltern’s command in 1818. When it was proposed to 
remove even this token force early in 1819, Lieutenant-Governor Smith 
protested vehemently. His letter of February 22 argued that the island’s 
regular garrison never had been adequate for what it was expected to do: 
that is, guard government stores, enforce the Navigation Acts and other 
British legislation, and provide aid to the civil power if called on. The 
minimum strength necessary, according to Smith’s reasoning, was three 
officers and from 60 to 100 men.** 


The real reason for Smith’s protest, which would be re-echoed by 
successive lieutenant-governors whenever a British Government suggested 
the garrison’s withdrawal, was a real fear that the widespread agitation 
for freehold tenure of land might cause serious disorders. Thus the tiny 
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garrison of British regulars continued as potential aid to the civil power, 
generally as an understrength company of one of the infantry regiments 
stationed at Halifax. 


The one day of annual training prescribed for the militia was 
considered to be all that was necessary. Actually the authorities must 
have been relieved that there were no muskets available for issue to 
the Militia. “That force in this Island,” Lieutenant-Governor Sir Henry 
Vere Huntley would later report, “although efficient in numbers, I regret 
to say has never been so in any other respect, the resources of the Colony 
being unequal to meet the expenses of clothing, arming, or even of properly 
training the men; the Militia has in consequence received little more 
attention than that comprized in an annual Muster, and as careful a 
selection of persons to fill the situations of Officers as the state of the 
Community has permitted.”*4 


Agitation over the land question in 1843 had caused Lieutenant- 
Governor Huntley to request a second company of infantry and artillery- 
men from Major-General Sir Jeremiah Dickson, who was commanding at 
Halifax. According to this letter of March 27, large bodies of men were 
meeting in King’s County to administer illegal oaths, and to threaten the 
lives of neighbours who refused either to collaborate or to leave. One 
man’s home had already been burned.*® The barracks at Charlottetown 
could accommodate only the existing garrison of two officers, three non- 
commissioned officers and 83 privates of the 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade, 
and a surgeon, but the Legislative Assembly voted 1,000 pounds sterling 
to be used for the erection of additional barracks if the British Govern- 
ment would add a second company to the garrison.*® 


A further and more anxious appeal for help by Lieutenant-Governor 
Huntley, dated April 17, caused Major-General Dickson to order a 
lieutenant, one sergeant and 20 rank and file to Charloitetown.47? On May 
29 Huntley replied that this reinforcement should “demonstrate the 
determination and disposition” of the British Government to “suppress 
disaffection and disorder here.”’*8 A letter from the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, however, subsequently informed Huntley that 
there was no need to erect additional barracks at Charlottetown: even 


the existing garrison should not be regarded as permanent and was 
subject to withdrawal to Halifax.19 


Although military useless, and left at 80 rank and file following 
the desertion of 20 men in the single year 1849, a regular garrison 


44 W.0.1/543, Huntley to Gladstone, Feb. 24, 1846. 
45 W.0.1/539, Huntley to Dickson, March 27, 1843. 
46 W.0.1/539, Huntley to Stanley, May 9, 1834. 
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continued at Charlottetown.5° The British Government did, however, 
threaten to withdraw the garrison unless the number of deserters was 
greatly curtailed.5! Desertion was a problem that had long plagued 
the British Army in most of its colonies and 199 soldiers had managed 
to desert to the United States from the garrisons in Canada during the 
same year.°* In Prince Edward Island most farmers were too poor to 
want to hide away a deserter as a hired man and he was likely to be 
turned in to the authorities for the five pounds reward money, unless 
lucky enough to be married to a local girl whose friends would help 
to smuggle them both away in a visiting American fishing boat. After 
advising the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies in this vein, 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Ambrose Bannerman wrote on April 9, 1852, 
that it would be most inexpedient to withdraw the regular troops at this 
time. The Militia Act passed by his Legislature in 1851 had eliminated 
even the one day of annual muster, except in time of war, civil commotion 
or other emergency. Furthermore, “on any emergency, in all probability 
of an Agrarian nature, they are the last force I should dream of employing 
on such occasions. The number which are liable to be enrolled amounts 
to above 8000 and two hundred old serviceable flint muskets, are all 
the arms at my disposal in this Colony.”°* 


Yet Bannerman had been unwise enough to turn down a request 
from about 50 citizens who wanted to form a company of volunteers, 
an action which caused consternation at the War Office. So seldom 
were inhabitants of any colony interested in their own defence that 
it was felt any offer of service should be accepted. Therefore, the 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies ordered Bannerman to 
change his mind, while the Board of Ordnance supplied 100 rifles “on 
loan” to Prince Edward Island for use by such volunteers as should 
agree to serve for two years and drill up to 20 days annually. The 
British Government was very anxious to get the few British regulars 
withdrawn, but it would first be glad to give a volunteer movement 
a chance to develop.*® 


The arguments of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislature 
against the withdrawal of the British garrison could now be reduced 
to the single one of reluctance to hire an adequate police force. 
This was something that did not yet exist anywhere in British North 
America; only in 1829 had a Metropolitan Police been created for 
London, England, while the British Army had been saddled with police 
duties in Ireland until the formation of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in 1835. On December 1, 1853 the Secretary of State for War and the 
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Colonies wrote that the troops would soon be withdrawn and that an 
adequate police force should be formed.” The Assembly subsequently 
passed a bill to employ 14 policemen, but this measure was rejected by 
the Legislative Council.57 Since the British Army needed all the troops 
it could muster for the Crimean War, the company of the 76th Regiment 
of Foot left Charlottetown without replacement late in 1854, There was 
an attempt to settle a number of military pensioners from the garrison of 
Newfoundland, at British expense and on available ordnance land, but 
the local Legislature refused to accept financial responsibility for their 
continued maintenance; so a party consisting of two sergeants, three 
corporals and 22 privates who reached Prince Edward Island during 
the early summer of 1855 had to go away again.°® 


By degrees the enthusiasm of the volunteers, who had initially 
provided their own uniforms, declined because there was no visible need 
for their existence. On July 25, 1859 Lieutenant-Governor George Dundas 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, now Colonial Secretary, that the 
“Militia of the Colony exists only in name. Two Brass Field Guns 
have been permitted to remain at Charlotte-Town, and in connection 
with them there is a handful of irregular volunteers, which has, however, 
dwindled down into a number, only just Sufficient to Serve these two guns, 
on the occasion of firing a Salute.’”5® 


By this time the British Government was becoming increasingly 
perturbed by the belligerent attitude of the Emperor Napoleon II of 
France and Sir William Fenwick Williams, the British Army’s Lieutenant- 
General Commanding in North America, visited Prince Edward Island 
to make a plan for its defence. Williams recommended the installation of 
large guns for the defence of Charlottetown against enemy warships, the 
provision of a few gunners to man them and of a company of older soldiers 
to instruct local volunteers. Lieutenant-Governor Dundas was particularly 
interested in the last suggestion and requested permission from the 
Colonial Secretary to form volunteer rifle companies or clubs in emulation 
of the popular movement that was then sweeping Great Britain.®° Approval 
was quickly given and on October 25, 1859 the first shipment of rifles 
arrived at Charlottetown from British Army stocks held at Quebec 
City.$l A total of 1,00 rifles would be provided as a gift to the 
Provincial Government.f? 


By early April, 1860 there were ten “efficient companies of Volunteer 
Rifles” in Prince Edward Island. On May 14 the Lieutenant-Governor 
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wrote the Colonial Secretary that upwards of 1,000 young men had 
expressed a desire to serve in volunteer companies. In order to capitalize 
on this enthusiasm, which was directly related to the pending visit of 
the Prince of Wales to each of the separate provinces of British North 
America, the Lieutenant-Governor requested the services of proper drill 
instructors and an officer to serve as commandant. Military veterans 
among the island’s inhabitants were mostly too old to be capable instruc- 
tors and more help was needed than the recently received ten copies of 
“Model Rules for the Organization of Volunteer Corps” in Great Britain. 
His letter added that three companies might be trained as artillery, if guns 
could be provided for the defence of Charlottetown, Georgetown and 
Summerside.$# The War Office in London refused to provide guns for 
a province where there were no regular troops, but the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army directed that an officer and three or four drill 
sergeants might be sent from Halifax if the Provincial Government would 
provide their pay and allowances.$5 Captain W. S. Marson of the 
63rd Regiment and four non-commissioned officers who had been on 
similar duty in New Brunswick were selected.** The British Government 
also provided 50 sets of light cavalry accoutrements for the corps of 


militia cavalry scheduled to escort the Prime of Wales during his visit 
to Prince Edward Island.** 


Following the outbreak of the American Civil War in April, 1861, 
the Legislative Assembly passed a resolution expressing “deep sorrow, 
and regret that actual hostilities have commenced between the Northern 
and Southern Sections of the United States of America.’”®* The Trent 
Affair did not occasion nearly as much excitement as it did in nearby 
New Brunswick, which had the State of Maine on its western border, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor was able to report to the Colonial Secretary 
on April 24, 1862, that 1,643 officers and men were enrolled as volunteers, 
and that more could be recruited if weapons were immediately made 
available.®® His Legislature had voted £266:13:4 for maintenance of the 
local volunteer force during 1862, but this was not enough and members 
of most rural corps were too poor to pay for their own uniforms and 
equipment. Since Prince Edward Island was the only self-governing 
colony without a British garrison, Dundas thought that the British 
Government should help out financially by paying for accoutrements 
and ammunition. Otherwise he was afraid that the volunteer force would 
“degenerate into a few isolated Corps, for want of the little assistance, 
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which is indispensable to its welfare.””° The Secretary of State for War 
accepted this argument and advised the Colonial Secretary as follows : 


The insignificance of P.E.Isl. (wh. is hardly fit to be treated as 
a separate community) and the fact that she costs the Imp. Govt. nothing 
for Troops, are sufficient reasons to my mind, for recommending the 
War Office to comply with this application.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor was able to go ahead with his plans for 
expansion and the volunteers were organized into a brigade of three 
regiments. Command of this Volunteer Brigade was given to Colonel 
John Hamilton Gray, a native son who had served as a cavalry officer in 
the British Army from 1831 to 1852 and was now a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. In the following year Colonel Gray also became 
Prime Minister of Prince Edward Island. During the summer of 1864 
he was busy with preparations for the Charlottetown Conference, of 
which he was to serve as chairman. Farmers were finding it a short 
summer for harvesting and fishermen were equally busy, so only 677 
volunteers bothered to devote a whole day to the annual inspection required 
of each unit. The Lieutenant-Governor’s report to the Colonial Secretary 
was phrased in an apologetic tone, and he emphasized that the whole 
question of defence would have to be reviewed by the Provincial Legis- 
lature when the proposals for a Confederation of British North America 
came up for discussion."? Defence was not an important local issue, 
as it was in Canada, however, and Confederation would be rejected until 


1873. 
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CORRESPONDANCE 
LAURIER — MME JOSEPH LAVERGNE, 
1891-1893 


Marc La TERREUR 
University of Alberta 


La vie sentimentale des grands hommes pique toujours la curiosité : 
leurs contemporains la scrutent pour y trouver matière à potin ou a 
scandale, tandis que les historiens, eux, s’efforcent d’y déceler des 
mobiles d’action. Wilfrid Laurier, de son vivant, n’a pas échappé à 
cette règle. Son intimité avec Mme Joseph Lavergne, épouse de son associé 
professionnel, faisait jaser les gens d’Arthabaskaville. N’était-il pas 
étrange, en effet, de voir, chaque jour ou peu s’en faut, un gamin porter 
à cette dame une lettre que Laurier venait d’écrire ? Puis de voir enfin 
ce dernier, en personne, rejoindre la destinataire des lettres pendant que 
le mari abattait la besogne du bureau ? A tout le moins, la coutume était 
insolite; mais Joseph Lavergne, convaincu qu’entre Emilie et Wilfrid 
n'existait qu’une « amitié embellie par une culture réciproque!,» faisait 
fi de tous les ragots de village. N’empêche que les racontars allèrent 
s’intensifiant. En 1880, Mme Lavergne avait eu un fils et, avec l’âge, il 
ressemblait étrangement à Laurier. A tel point que ce fils, Armand, 
devenu adulte, voit les journaux eux-mêmes souligner le fait”, divulguant 
ainsi devant le public ce que chacun chuchotait déjà à Québec, si l’on en 
croit le sénateur Power. La longue amitié de Mme Lavergne et de 
Laurier donnait, il va sans dire, un aspect de vraisemblance à ces rumeurs. 


Établir, à 85 ans de distance, la réelle filiation d’Armand Lavergne 
n'entre pas dans le champ de mes préoccupations; je me contenterai 
d'évoquer ici une période de cette longue amitié entre sa mère et le chef 
du parti libéral. Je pourrai d’ailleurs le faire avec assez de précision, 
grâce à certains documents qu’une bonne fortune quasi providentielle 
m’a fait tomber entre les mains. Mme Joseph Lavergne, à la fin de sa 
vie, s’était retirée dans un couvent de Montréal où son neveu Renaud 
allait souvent lui rendre visite. Un jour — c’était entre 1925 et 1930 — 
elle lui remit une liasse de lettres qu’elle avait reçues de Laurier et, en 
août 1963, M. Renaud La Vergne me donnait ces lettres. 


Les unes parfaitement conservées, les autres jaunies ou usées, sont 
toutes, indubitablement, de la main de Laurier. Une première lecture 
révèle une double caractéristique : elles sont enveloppées d’une imprécision 


1 Louis-Renaud La Vergne, Mémoires, Manuscrit dactylographié: 121. 
2 L'Evénement, 6 et 9 février 1904. 
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qui leur confère une note de mystère et 39 des 41 lettres sont rédigées en 
anglais. Parler d’imprécision n’est pas une figure de style, loin de la, 
car deux seulement sont datées de façon complète; dix indiquent impar- 
faitement le moment de leur envoi, tandis que les trente-trois autres ne 
mentionnent que le chiffre du jour où elles ont été écrites. Aux petites 
énigmes qu’un pareil laconisme occasionne pour l'établissement de la 
chronologie, il convient d’ajouter celle qui résulte du fait que Laurier, 
citant le nom d’un tiers, se contente toujours d’écrire des initiales, sans 
plus. Quant à la langue employée, il ne faut pas s’en étonner outre 
mesure. Les deux correspondants peuvent être taxés d’anglomanie; 
le véritable zèle de Mme Lavergne pour tout ce qui était anglais, depuis 
l'étiquette à table jusqu’à la façon de se vêtir, ne peut se comparer qu’au 
goût reconnu de Laurier pour l’histoire du parlementarisme britannique. 


Il m'a fallu déchiffrer ces lettres, m’eflorcer de les dater avec 
exactitude et tenter d’élucider le mystère des personnages cachés sous 
les initiales. Je suis assez heureux des résultats car j’ai pu fixer la date 
précise de 39 des 41 lettres — elles sont de 1891, 1892 et 1893 — 
et retrouver l'identité de la plupart des personnes dont parle Laurier. 
Reste maintenant à faire connaître le contenu de ces lettres. 


La tâche, on peut bien le supposer, s’avère délicate. Pour des raisons 
de clarté, je préfère procéder par thèmes dans l’examen de cette correspon- 
dance. Nous aurons donc ce que j’appellerais des questions sérieuses, 
où Laurier traite de problèmes philosophiques ou littéraires: nous le 
verrons ensuite tenir des propos familiers, en disant son affection à 
Mme Lavergne et en l’entretenant de ses enfants: enfin, puisque Laurier 
demeure fondamentalement un politicien, nous l’entendrons évoquer ses 
préoccupations quotidiennes. Comme il s’agit de textes inédits, il me 
faudra recourir à de nombreuses et parfois longues citations. Je recon- 
nais le caractère fastidieux d’un tel procédé, mais je n’en connais pas 
d'autre pour révéler le plus largement possible des documents jusqu’à 
présent inconnus et inaccessibles et pour illustrer du même coup le style 
de Laurier épistolier. 


* * * * 


Avant d’aborder les « questions sérieuses », il me semble indis- 
pensable d’indiquer certaines caractéristiques générales de ces lettres. 
Laurier les écrit d'Ottawa où le retiennent les travaux de la session. Or, 
il n'aime pas la capitale, souvent qualifiée par lui de «dull» ou 
« detested ». Il avoue, en 1892, que «this place is duller this year 
than I have ever seen it. On the few occasions that I have been out, 
I have not met a soul worth remembering’.» Méme l’hétel Russell, où 


4 La Vergne, op. cit.: 118. 
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il demeure, n’échappe pas à sa critique : selon lui, la société qui y fré- 
quente manque de distinction. Laurier reste donc à sa chambre : il lit, 
il écrit, il travaille. D'ailleurs, il ne déteste aucunement ces longues 
soirées et ces longs dimanches où il peut oublier partiellement la politique 
pour s’adonner à des occupations plus raffinées et plus conformes à ses 
goûts. Il décrit ainsi l’un de ces dimanches : «the weather was fine..., 
a nice day for a walk, but my easy chair was tempting and my books most 
enjoying, and if I must confess it... I have spent on the whole a pleasant 
day®. » Cependant ces divertissements intellectuels eux-mémes ne peuvent 
dissiper sa nostalgie, qu’il laisse parfois percer. « Invariably while I am 
here, these beautiful days of spring make me long... to get away, and 
find myself once more — and all of a sudden if possible — in those 
hills where my heart is. This day I experience that feeling as keenly as 
if not more keenly than ever’.» Mais il posséde un palliatif de 
Pennui : cette correspondance qu’il entretient avec Mme Lavergne. Régle 
générale, il reçoit des lettres le mercredi et le samedi et y répond le jeudi 
et le dimanche. 


Écrire deux fois la semaine à Mme Lavergne ne représente pas une 
corvée pour lui; au contraire, cette tâche est « the most pleasant, not to 
say, the only pleasant one, in this uncongenial place ». Toutefois, il 
préférerait converser verbalement avec sa correspondante, et les lettres 
qu’il lui fait parvenir, « miserable production? », ne le satisfont jamais. 
Mme Lavergne elle-même, très sensible, trouve parfois les lettres de 
Laurier sarcastiques ou « cold to a degree » et celui-ci se défend du repro- 
che. « Let me assure you that I would be at a loss myself to explain this, 
if it really be so. Nothing has occurred since I have been here, to alter 
my mind or heart. My feelings are exactly the same as they were then; 
in what I suffered then, I suffer now; in what I was happy then, 
I am happy now1°.» 


Par contre, il attend avec une impatience non déguisée les misisves de 
Mme Lavergne. Un retard imprévu survient-il ? « I have been anxiously 
expecting a letter from day to day,» dit-il. Mais il ajoute: « It is perhaps 
too exacting of me, to be thus importunate’!.» Lorsqu’il connait le 
motif du délai, il prend plus aisément les choses, même si son attente ne 
laisse pas d’être fébrile. Ainsi Mme Lavergne a dû aller à Québec et 
la régularité de sa correspondance en a souffert. Laurier comprend cette 
raison, mais «to an axious heart, this self convincing is hardly satis- 
factory, to me it is more distressing, and there will be no rest for 
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mind and heart, until I have heard from you!?. [...] It would be 
better for me, could I silence those inner voices, but those voices are 
rebellious and will not allow me any rest!*.» A tout événement, le 
moindre délai — motivé ou non — amène une sorte de supplique. 
« Remember I am looking for a letter, as soon as you have the first 
leisure to write, not one minute earlier, but not one minute later!+.» 


En conséquence, ces « welcome, so welcome letters!» remplissent 
Laurier de joie lorsqu'elles arrivent au moment convenu. « When I am 
here, your letters come on certain days, as regularly as those days 
themselves. The other days I live upon the food thus brought by those 
more lucky ones!*» A certains moments, il sait Mme Lavergne trés 
occupée ou encore en voyage: il est alors mentalement prét a ne 
pas recevoir les lettres souhaitées. Si elles arrivent quand méme, il exulte, 
car son amie aurait normalement dû le négliger. «Was that one 
evil thought ? If it is, I owe you a very full apology, for your letters 
have been more numerous than ever before, and shall I say it, it seems 
to me, even more affectionate. I thank you, my dear friend, from my heart 
I thank you’’.» Et Laurier n’est jamais embarrassé pour exprimer 
sa gratitude, surtout lorsque les lettres de Mme Lavergne lui ont particu- 
lièrement plu. Qu'on en juge. 


«The last words of your letter are very good, very kind : good, 
kind, loving like yourself, and yet good, kind, loving as they are, they 
make me sad and lonely — sad and lonely because I crave all the more 
to see you. Do you not believe this, my dear, ever dearer friend!8.> 
Ou encore : «I must say however that though deprived of your conver- 
sation, your last letter was some compensation to its want: that last 
letter was not only of many pages, but all its pages were full of 
kindness and affection!®.» Une autre lettre représente la plus grande 
joie qu’il ait connue en plusieurs semaines”; une autre est « so good, 
so kind, so much like yourself that I can live on it for days*4»; celle-ci 
est «more than good: it went to my heart??»: chaque ligne de celle-la 
demeure « well engraved in my mind?%», Rien d’étonnant alors de voir 
Laurier inviter sa correspondante à écrire plus souvent; « Certainly, my 
dear friend, write to me tomorrow; write to me tomorrow and the day 
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after, and every day, and more if you can?» Mais Laurier ne parle 
pas seulement de son ennui ou du plaisir que lui font les lettres de son 
amie; il traite de ses lectures et des réflexions que celles-ci lui suggérent, 
et il se permet volontiers d’aborder des problémes profonds. C’est ce 
que j’appelle les « questions sérieuses ». 


Généralement, lorsqu’il sait Mme Lavergne en proie à la solitude, 
donc à l’ennui, il lui fait parvenir des livres. Il s’en abstient, cependant. 
lorsqu’elle est entourée d’amis, car cette femme d’esprit, capable de charmer 
un intellectuel de la trempe d’Edward Blake, préfère la conversation 
avec des gens cultivés à la lecture de n’importe quel bouquin. Une 
compagnie raffinée n'étant pas souvent accessible à Mme Lavergne, 
Laurier doit y suppléer par l’envoi de divers ouvrages. Un jour, il lui 
procure un recueil de poésie: il n’en donne pas le titre mais reconnaît 
y avoir trouvé un poème empreint de tristesse qu'il a lu et relu 
avec toujours plus d’intérét?’. Mais, la plupart du temps, les livres 
mentionnés concernent les époques et les personnages qu’affectionnent 
les deux correspondants. Et Laurier ne cache pas ses impressions. 


La lecture d’une série d’articles sur la vie à la Cour, sous le Second 
Empire, convainc Laurier que Napoléon IIT était devenu incapable d’un 
effort sérieux et qu’alors sa défaite aux mains des Allemands n’avait rien 
de surprenant*#. Un volume sur Louis XV et son temps le révolte. 
« Quelle triste, quelle lamentable époque, quel singulier mélange que ce 
Louis XV ! Que de belles qualités sacrifiées, mais quel dégoutant [sic] 
personnage après tout ! Tout était dominé chez lui par la sensualité. Et 
quelle vile femme que cette marquise de Pompadour. Chez Louis XV il 
n’y avait que de la sensualité; chez elle il n’y avait que de l’intrigue. 
Et dire que c’étaient là les gens qui gouvernaient la France. Plus que 
jamais je suis un démocrate. Les excès de la révolution me paraissent 
presqu’excusables [sic]?°?.» 


Les personnages historiques dont il est fait davantage mention dans 
cette correspondance sont ceux de Joséphine et de Madame de Staël. 
Napoléon, parlant de Joséphine, disait « qu’elle était gracieuse en tout*°». 
Laurier reprenait ces mots pour les appliquer à son amie, semblable sous 
bien des rapports à l’épouse de Bonaparte*!. Laurier partage la jalousie 
de Napoléon revenant d'Égypte; il ne croit pas vraiment à l’infidélité de 
Joséphine, mais « what is true to me, is that she was an inveterate coquette, 
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and had I been in N[apoleon]’s place, I would have been unmerciful®* ». 
Il comprend la juste colère de Bonaparte à cette époque, mais il ne 
pourra admettre, par contre, que Napoléon répudie l’impératrice parce 
qu’elle ne lui a pas donné d’enfant: une telle raison est jugée vulgaire 
par Laurier‘. 


Quoiqu'il en soit c’est à Madame de Staél que Mme Lavergne 
s’apparente surtout par ses goûts et dispositions et par l'horreur qu’elle a 
de la solitude. « Oh ! Madame de Staël, how I find her in my dear friend, 
whose chief enjoyment is like Madame de Staél’s, to meet her friends, 
to have them about her, and then let the mind open its wings and fly 
about in the arabesques of improvised conversation**.» Et Laurier conseille 
à son amie de poursuivre elle-même le rapprochement avec Madame de 
Staël jusqu’à devenir écrivain, elle aussi. 


Car le talent littéraire ne manque pas à Mme Lavergne, au jugement 
de Laurier. L’une de ses missives est un véritable joyau“, tandis que 
se retrouvent trés souvent dans ses lettres, « the attraction, the charm of 
style and of literary excellence... I would advise you to write, my dear 
friend, because with your active nature, solitude is simply intolerable to 
you, and after some time your solitude would become perhaps attractive 
if you were to people it with creatures of your own fancy*.» Mais de 
tels souhaits demeurent en somme assez superficiels. 


En revanche, le ton des lettres devient par moments extrémement sé- 
rieux. Au printemps de 1891, par exemple, Laurier est fort sombre. Il a 
été très malade et il avoue avoir, à plusieurs reprises, espéré que cette 
maladie fût sa dernière’, car « death would have no terrors for me: 
indeed it now has many attractions’$ ». Rapidement, toutefois, il se 
réconcilie avec la vie, malgré ses misères et si transitoire qu’elle demeure. 
Divers événements, d’ailleurs, suscitent les réflexions de Laurier sur le 
sujet. La lecture de Shelley l'amène à s’écrier : « Why are we born 
so ignorant ! Why can we not learn the secrets of life, of destiny, of 
affinity, as we learn from books, other matters, which compared to these, 
have scarcely any relation to our happiness®®! » La vieillesse de Sir John 
A. Macdonald suscite la constatation que la vie est en définitive peu de 
chose et que «the idea that every thing must come to an end is a 
despairing one*® ». Pareillement, une maladie pourtant sans gravité de 
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Mme Lavergne — elle a 45 ans — suscitera la réflexion que «the 
most hopeless of all battles, is the battle against fatet! ». Très souvent, 
la pensée revient sur la rapidité avec laquelle s’écoule le temps et, une 
fois, on peut lire : « The flight of time would be nothing, if before it 
goes away, it had brought to us, the share which seems due to us, of 
those blessings which are in sight, and yet unattainable*?. » 


Et Laurier se désespère — ou peu s’en faut — de ne pouvoir trouver 
de consolation dans la prière. Deux faits illustrent clairement sa position 
religieuse à l’époque. En 1892, il a présenté à Mme Lavergne l’/mitation 
de Jésus-Christ, dans la traduction de Lamennais. Il confesse avoir fort 
goûté les trois premières parties de l’ouvrage, même si la quatrième le 
laisse indifférent; et il ajoute, « those who believe must find in it many 
beauties*® ». Que Mme Lavergne apprécie ce cadeau réjouit Laurier 
qui confie alors pour ce qui le concerne: « Unfortunately je ne suis 
pas un croyant, but the beauties of that book have often moved me‘. » Sa 
correspondante a dû entamer une discussion avec lui, car il éprouve bien- 
tot le besoin d’expliquer ses sentiments en la matière. « You have the 
faith : you can pray. I do wish that I also could believe and pray. I 
most fervently believe in the justice of Him from whom we proceed 
and to whom we owe all. I believe in the justice and mercy of his laws, 
eternal like himself: further my faith goes not and I regret it... I wish 
I could pray and have confidence in those supreme consolations, when 
my rebellious soul throbs at the loss of my cherished illusions. Having 
neither the faith, nor the hope, I try to grow indifferent, and to become 
callous at the blows which all my efforts have not succeeded in 
averting#5 ...» L’année suivante, le fils de Mme Lavergne, Armand, a 
vraisemblement manifesté le désir de devenir prêtre. Laurier s’insurge à 
cette idée, d’autant plus qu’il vient d’entendre un grand prédicateur domi- 
nicain dont l’espect extérieur lui a déplu... «The shaven head, the 
not very clean garments and many other things showed unmistakably 
that priesthood does not refine men, that it has indeed a very different 
result? ». 


Il est presque normal que Laurier, chef du parti libéral, ne soit pas 
un fils entièrement dévoué à l'Eglise catholique, même s’il croit fermement 
a l’immortalité de l’âme. Une telle croyance, d’ailleurs, est chez l’homme 
d'Etat le terme d’un assez bizarre cheminent. À Mme Lavergne, qui souffre 
d’être séparée de ses enfants, il écrit ceci : « Nothing is to me, so strong 
a proof of the immortality of our souls, than this constant suffering 
caused by the very sentiments in which the only happiness of life can 
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be found. The world must exist somewhere, in which the holy affection 
which binds a mother to her children, will be the cause of joy for 
ever unalloyed‘7. » Mme Lavergne peut sans doute trouver quelque 
consolation dans ce genre de confidence mais elle puise à coup sûr 
plus de joie dans l’affection constante que lui témoigne Laurier ou dans 
ce que j'appelle les « propos familiers ». 


* * * * 


Car affection il y a, indubitablement, ne serait-ce que dans les 
salutations, aussi peu conventionnelles que variées. « Goodbye my friend 
so dear... Goodbye again, my dear, ever dearer friend. Ever and ever 
faithfully*® ...» « Goodbye to you, friend so dear and very day dearer. 
I must close and still my heart clings to that paper...» «...and 
believe me ever, ever —- very minute of your life — che li vuol tanto 
bene®.» A l’intérieur même des lettres, Laurier trouve souvent moyen 
d’exprimer sa chaleureuse amitié. Il parle d’une cousine qui vit avec 
Mme Lavergne et dont il loue les qualités; mais il prend bien soin 
d'ajouter que le motif premier de son affection pour cette parente tient 
au fait que celle-ci se trouve constamment aux côtés de Mme Lavergne‘t. 
Un autre jour, il lui déclare sans réticence que l’opinion de sa correspon- 
dante est pour lui ce qu’il y a de plus précieux au monde?. Elle ou ses 
enfants sont-ils malades ? Laurier se désole. « Heaven knows how I 
fret and worry not about reverses however, but I fret and worry where 
my heart is, alas there I have no peace®*.» Tout cela est monnaie cou- 
rante: il faut considérer les circonstances particulières où les effusions 
plus senties de Laurier deviennent littéralement presque lyriques. 


Il croit fermement à l’effection que lui voue Mme Lavergne et il s’en 
réjouit. « Proud I am of your friendship, lucky of your affection, and 
could I yell it on the top of houses, prouder yet would I be®4.» Parfois 
cependant, Mme Lavergne doit manifester quelque inquiétude quant a 
l'amitié que lui porte Laurier. Et ce dernier de protester. « Could I 
only see you at this moment, could I only sit by you, I could, simply by 
looking straight in your eyes, make you ashamed of ever distrusting me. 
In former years, you well might distrust me, but for many years per- 
mitting such doubt is an injury, I should say an insult to me™.» Un 
nuage s’est à nouveau formé, quelques mois plus tard, et Mme Lavergne 
a jugé Laurier injuste à son endroit. Celui-ci s’en défend. «I would 
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like to see you, my dear, dear, friend, not to have your explanations, but 
simply to see you, to hear you, to look in your eyes, to listen to your 
voice, to feel that it is you, to be sure of it, to enjoy the consciousness 
of it... Chère injuste, this is an expression which you once applied 
to me, and which I would like to utter to you in so many words®*...» 
Les nuages se dissipent, heureusement, et les accents de sérénité affectueuse 
reparaissent, teintés même de nuances romantiques. À preuve cette lettre 
où Laurier constate que jamais son amie n’a chanté pour lui et où il avoue 
s’être souvent imaginé qu’elle le faisait. « I heard you once, last summer. 
From the open window of my room, I heard your voice... My heart 
was big that night, and the words went deep into my heart, though 
I could hardly then respond to the sentiment which they gave expres- 
sion to... All the emotions which that voice evoked, are still as 
fresh in my soul as they were these thirteen months ago’ .. .» 


Il arrive que Laurier admette franchement l’ennui qui le torture. 
« How I long to get away from here! How I long to look in the face 
of my dear friend ! ... That separation has been very long: to me absence 
has not produced the effect which generally accompanies absence. It is 
said que les absents ont tort. My dear friend though far has always been 
near me, with me. Procul fate, juxta corde... Whether she will or not, 
I appropriate it [this motto] to me; I keep it for me, and to my last day 
it will follow me®®,» 


Cette affection profonde que Laurier voue 4 Mme Lavergne, il la 
reporte tout naturellement sur les enfants de celle-ci: Gabrielle et Armand. 
Les lettres que je posséde sont remplies de cette sollicitude. C’est un 
attachement véritable qu’il éprouve pour Gabrielle, une fillette de treize 
ans, pensionnaire dans un couvent de Québec et dont Laurier défraie, avec 
quel plaisir, le coût des études®?. Il comprend l’ennui qui étreint la jeune 
fille car il se remémore le déchirement qu’il a ressenti, enfant, lorsque 
son père l’a conduit à L’Assomption et que la lourde porte du collège 
s’est refermée sur lui. «There was not between my father and me, 
one tenth nor even one hundred [sic] part of the close affection which 
exists between you and your children, but all my heart went after him.» 
Convaincu du chagrin de Gabrielle, Laurier va jusqu’à lui écrire une 
lettre vraiment charmante, pleine de tendresse, pour la féliciter du cou- 
rage qu'elle a manifesté, même au milieu de ses pleurs; il lui décrit 
comme incomplet son propre bonheur de revenir à Arthabaskaville car 
il lui manque maintenant ses « chers petits amis » qui, chaque année, à 
son retour d'Ottawa, lui « faisaient fêtefl». 
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Gabrielle, « just like a young bird on the crest of the nest, tempted by 
the space, but hardly trusting its wings®», suscite ladmiration de 
Laurier. La fraicheur et l’affection des lettres que la jeune fille envoie a 
sa mère vont jusqu’à tirer ses larmes®®. Il n’est pas étonnant alors que 
la moindre maladie de Gabrielle mette Laurier en émoi: il fait parvenir 
des remèdes£#, il invite la patiente et sa mère à venir séjourner à Ottawa 
où la température plus clémente accélérerait une guérison complètef5. 
Apprend-il que Gabrielle écrit des vers ? Il est impatient de les lire, 
pressé par «a great curiosity to see those early effusions of her active 
mind ». La jeune fille est-elle en vacances au bord de la mer ? Laurier 
écrit à Mme Lavergne qu’elle doit respirer d’aise en entendant les com- 
pliments qu’on lui fait au sujet de sa fille®’. 


Les travaux scolaires de Gabrielle semblent par contre dénués de 
tout intérêt. Dans l’ordre académique c’est vers Armand que Laurier 
dirige son attention. À juste titre d’ailleurs, car Laurier ne croit pas 
qu’il existe d’enfant plus doué que celui-ciff. A douze ans, Armand est 
allé passer quelques jours à Ottawa. « That little man is full of magne- 
tism, Winning and attractive, and at the same time so frank, so outspoken, 
so clever also, and so ready witted®®.» Le bagage de connaissances 
du jeune garçon a abassourdi Laurier qui le surnomme « your little 
Macaulay ». «He is indeed a real infant Macaulay from his love 
of books, and the extent and variety of his information... He is 
really a very promising child, and when in a few years, when grown up 
to manhood, with his naturally refined and reserved manners, with 
his expressiveness of countenance, and with this attention to his person 
which he now neglects but which will come with age, he will undoubtedly 
be a man not in a thousand, but in a million?.» Et ces connaissances, 
étonnantes chez un enfant de cet âge, ne le rendent pas pédant. « What 
makes the astonishment all the greater, is that he carries his information, 
quite naturally, quite unconsciously, and as the conversation proceeds, 
he shoots off a remark here, and a remark there, which cause you to 
pauze and wonder. What is more remarkable yet, is the promptness 
and aptness of his reparties. This is his mother all over™.» 


Les succés d’Armand, pensionnaire au Séminaire de Québec, ne 
correspondent pas toutefois aux capacités qui lui sont ici prétées. Laurier 
ne tient pas a ce que le jeune garcon soit le premier de sa classe, mais 
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il aimerait bien le voir occuper un rang tout de même plus élevé que 
celui qu’il détient"?. Laurier convient de la débilité de l’enfant, il conçoit 
que l’atmosphère peu hygiénique de l'institution où celui-ci se trouve’# 
nuise à la régularité de ses progrès. Néanmoins, il faut bien confesser 
qu’Armand manifeste une certaine propension à la paresse. «The 
only weak point of that boy is his inclination to indolence. You laugh 
at that as a rule, my dear friend, but I take a different view; urge him, 
gently urge him to exertion; the advice will bear its fruit some time, 
though not perhaps immediately’*.» 


Cette paresse est surtout marquée au chapitre de l’anglais. Est-ce 
vraiment de la paresse ? Ne serait-ce pas plutôt un désir de réaction 
que manifesterait ce « contempt of english» ? On peut se le demander. 
Ecrivant a sa mére, Armand s’écrie: « Ton fils qui sera toujours patriote; » 
et Laurier de commenter: « Happy age, is it not, when there can be so 
much enthusiasm for a cause so little deserving of it’®!» A tout événe- 
ment, ce peu d'intérêt pour l’étude de l’anglais désespère Laurier qui 
s’en ouvre plusieurs fois à Mme Lavergne. « ... tell him that above 
every thing else, he must apply himself to learn english, that it is 
absolutely essential for such an intense french canadian as he is; 
that it is the absolute condition which will enable him, some day, to 
defend the rights and privileges of his race. That ought to fetch him, 
I am sure”... I would want him, when he is twenty to be as familiar 
with one language as the other. You know and I know the great 
advantage it would be to him’’... He does not know that at 20, could 
he speak and write english, as currently and fluently as french, his start 
in the world would be immeasurably advanced*®.» Un tel souci, cela va 
sans dire, est parfaitement compréhensible chez Laurier qui fixe a cet 
enfant aimé le but « of being good, of becoming better, and struggling to 
be of some service to his family and his people®». 


Mme Lavergne a donc raison d’être fière de ses incomparables enfants. 
« Yes, my dear friend, you have every reason to be proud of your children. 
You seem to me blessed as no mother ever was, and really there is justice 
in this, for I know not of any other such mother as you are, my dear, 
dear friend®!.» 
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Cependant Laurier, correspondant régulier, ami sincère et tendre, 
n’en demeure pas moins un homme politique, à la tête de son parti et 
constamment aux prises avec les tâches qui incombent à un chef de 
l'opposition. Quoi de plus normal, alors, que de voir ressortir, de temps 
à autre, ses préoccupations du moment, surtout quand ses problèmes ou 
ses difficultés concernent en quelque façon ses amis ? 


A certains moments en effet — et surtout durant les années de 
cette correspondance — Laurier en vient à exécrer sa tâche. Il soupire 
après la douceur des années de jadis®?, la ville d'Ottawa lui déplaît, 
la vie à l’hôtel Russel lui pèse, sa santé se détériore, et ses finances sont 
en passe diflicile. La longueur des sessions l’accable, particulièrement 
celle de 1891, si fertile en scandales. Qu'il voudrait donc s'éloigner et 
rejoindre Mme Lavergne qui goûte les joies estivales de Murray Bay ! 
Mais « such is not my lot. My lot is to plod away here for weeks yet, 
and we have just come to what must prove the most unpleasant part of my 
task [on est en plein scandale Langevin-McGreevy]. To accuse, to 
recriminate, to hurt, to wound is not congenial to my nature, and all this 
must be performed within the next few weeks. It is a stern duty: it has 
to be done, and though the men against whom it has to be done are 
nothing to me, it is a task which I detest®*.» 


Le désir le tenaille encore d’abandonner ce poste qu’il n’a pas 
brigué et dont il a toujours voulu se défaire. Tout en bataillant a la 
Chambre des Communes, « discarding the impetuous frowns of the 
rush, the cautious advice of the timid», il aspire au moment ou il 
pourra se défaire des liens qui, chaque jour, l’enchainent davantage a son 
fauteuil de chef**. I] voudrait bien passer le fardeau a un autre pour 
retourner a l’exercice de sa profession d’avocat. Il lui faudrait travailler 
d’arrache-pied et surtout il devrait, au préalable, faire accepter sa démis- 
sion par ses collègues. Rien n’aboutit durant cet été 1891 mais le 
sujet revient sur le tapis, avec encore plus de force durant l’hiver 1892. 


En février, le parti libéral connaît des déboires qui affectent profon- 
dément son chef, car il entrevoit une recrudescence d’animosité entre les 
deux races du pays. On est alors à l’époque des scandales imputés à 
Langevin et à Mercier. C’est à cela que pense Laurier quand il écrit a 
Mme Lavergne: « There exists in the great mass of the people of Ontario 
a conviction sprung from late events, carefully nursed by the enemy 
that french men are boodlers, and that I am not in consequence to be 
trusted. I am given the full credit of not being a boodler, but that I 
could be unable to stem the current of boodlism. My opponents yell 
themselves hoarse, shouting and repeating that statement®*.» Laurier 
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prend alors la ferme décision de quitter la direction de son parti. 
Le 13 mars, il écrit à son amie qu’il lui faudra, selon toute probabilité, 
recommencer à neuf sa carriére d’avocat : «... how pleasant it would be 
if I could commence as I could have commenced twenty five years ago. 
Under existing circumstances, it will require a good deal of courage, to 
roll up my sleeves and launch in the battle of life, for the daily bread, 
the same as I did twenty five years ago®’.» Le 17, il confie avoir fait 
part de sa résolution, le matin méme, a ses plus intimes collégues. Laurier 
avait mürement réfléchi à cette démission, il l’avait même annoncée dès le 
début de janvier‘; cependant nous savons qu’il n’y donna pas suite. 


Sa présente attitude quant à la direction du parti libéral demeure in- 
compréhensible si l’on laisse de côté l’ancien leader, Edward Blake, qui 
hante littéralement l'esprit de Laurier. L’on se souvient que la fameuse 
lettre de Blake à ses électeurs de West Durham, le 6 mars 1891, avait 
creusé un fossé très large entre celui-ci et les libéraux. L’on sait également, 
grâce à l’article de M. Underhill, qui cite copieusement la correspondance 
échangée entre Blake et Laurier, que Laurier a véritablement tenté d’adap- 
ter la doctrine de Blake à sa propre politique et qu’il a également voulu 
le ramener à la tête du parti libéral. Il devient fort intéressant alors 
d'apprendre qu’au moment où Laurier reprend contact avec Blake, ce 
dernier se repose à Murray Bay où séjourne également Mme Joseph Laver- 
gne. Puisque Laurier communique ses impressions à sa correspondante, on 
peut même se demander si celle-ci n’aurait pas, dans une certaine 
mesure, joué dans cette circonstance le rôle de conciliatrice. 


Il n’y avait eu aucune communication entre Blake et Laurier depuis 
les élections générales tenues au début de mars 1891%. Or, le 19 juillet, 
Laurier écrit à Blake, exprimant l’espoir que leurs divergences politiques 
n’assombriront en rien leur amitié’!. A Mme Lavergne, Laurier avoue 
qu’il avait trouvé un prétexte pour écrire à Blake, même s’il ne pouvait 
approuver sa conduite”. Et il explique ses sentiments. « Remember, 
my dear friend, that though very moody he is a very sensitive heart. 
I do not know how we stand... We are estranged in politics. His 
letter on the political situation is a slap in the face of the party and 
of me particularly. I cannot be angry with him: I know him too well, 
and love him too well. I tell you all this, because I am sure, when you 
meet him, I must come in for a share of your conversation, but under 
no circumstances, and for no reason, never show him a letter from 
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me®?, » Cette recommandation, Laurier l’explicite quelques jours plus 
tard lorsqu'il enjoint à Mme Lavergne de ne pas dire a Blake a quel point 
la lettre de West Durham lui paraissait injuste. «I know his heart 
too well; it is good. If he had the slightest conception how deeply 
he can wound, his good heart will only suffer more. You are the only 
one to whom I have unfolded all my thoughts on this subject. I was 
fearing... that your affection for me... might impel you to place 
before that man, thoughts which perhaps have never struck him, and 
which make him feel still more miserable: for I am satisfied that he is 
very unhappy”. » 


Mais Blake, immensément heureux que son successeur ait fait les 
premiers pas sans manifester de ressentiment personnel, écrit une fort 
belle lettre à Laurier, le 4 août.°” Laurier en est fort aise même 
s’il ignore la raison profonde de ce revirement de Blake. Il s’en ouvre 
a son amie. «I now hope that I may induce my great friend to take 
up the yoke from off my shoulders. I received from him..., a most 
affectionate letter, in which the misunderstandings of the last few months 
are all waved aside. This is a great burden off my heart. I must now 
press him to come to the front. Apart from all other reasons, he is 
wealthy, and I am poor*®...» Les soucis d’un chef de parti ressortent 
clairement ici, mais en même temps apparaît le désir de conserver un 
ami. Laurier attache un prix inestimable à l’amitié: cela transpire dans 
sa correspondance a propos de Blake, mais se manifeste avec autant, 
sinon plus d’évidence, a propos d’Ernest Pacaud. 


L’histoire de Pacaud et de ses difficultés est trop connue pour devoir 
être rappelée ici. La situation précaire où il s’empétre, à la fin de l’été 
1891 et dans l’hiver 1892, désespère Laurier, profondément attaché au 
propriétaire de l’Electeur mais incapable d’approuver sa conduite. « The 
trouble of dear E. [rnest] weighes on me. I cannot approve him, I 
cannot stand by him: this is what makes me ache... Perhaps E. [rnest] 
will think that I am not a true friend to him, and the thought is un- 
bearable?T, » Laurier, toutefois, ne croit pas Pacaud irrémédiablement 
compromis car l’opinion publique « is not sufficiently sensitive for that. 
But this position is false. Take my own case. E. [rnest] has no friend 
so absolutely attached to him, as I am, but I cannot defend his action 
in public, nor approve his course in private. This is a real cause of 
sorrow to me, and believe me, my dear friend, one which is ever 
before my eyes, and which is a perpetual torment®’.» Il est patent 
que Laurier souffre: son affection pour Pacaud, fondée sur la gratitude, 
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ne se dément pas. «I owe him what has been to me, for years, a 
priceless boon. He has changed my life, fixed it in the unalterable 
object of all my thoughts and aspirations®®. » Je serais porté à penser 
qu’Ernest Pacaud fut l’artisan de l’amitié entre Laurier et Mme Lavergne 
et que tel est son plus haut titre 4 la reconnaissance! de l’homme 
qui lui doit « everything for which life is worth living’ ». 


* *# * * 


Faut-il porter un jugement d’ensemble sur cette correspondance dont 
j'ai cité de nombreux extraits ? La tâche me semble impossible, car les 
lettres que je possède ne représentent à coup sûr qu’une partie de 
échange de ces corerspondants réguliers et prolifiques. 


Je soulignerais néanmoins, à chaque page ou presque, les marques 
significatives de l’affection et de la tendresse de Laurier; je noterais 
également qu’à nul endroit il n’est question de Mme Laurier, tandis 
qu’il n’est fait mention de Joseph Lavergne qu’à trois reprises, et tou- 
jours de façon fortuite et anodine. Quelle est, alors, la véritable nature 
des rapports entre Wilfrid Laurier et Mme Joseph Lavergne? Une 
amitié tendre, une amitié littéraire, une conformité de goûts et de senti- 
ments chez deux intellectuels mariés à de prosaïques conjoints? Il y a 
sans doute un peu de tout cela. Personnellement, je ne crois pas que 
la nature de leurs relations ait été plus intime car, alors, comment 
Laurier aurait-il pu flétrir la coquetterie de Joséphine, image de Mme 
Lavergne? Comment aurait-il pu condamner la sensualité de Louis XV? 
Comment, surtout, aurait-il pu demander à Mme Lavergne de dire à 
Yun de leurs amis — plongé dans une aventure sentimentale — que 
«he must learn the lesson that after all there is such a thing as chastity 
among women and honor among men, that human actions can have 
another inspiration than selfishness or vile appetites!0? ». 


Ces lettres peuvent poser bien des points d’interrogation et Laurier 
sourirait sans doute de nous voir scruter la nature de ses relations 
avec Mme Lavergne d’après cette correspondance partielle, comme il 
devait sourire des potins de village que suscitait son affection pour son 
incomparable amie. 
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This paper does not seek to assess, yet again, F. J. Turner’s frontier 
thesis. It does seek to indicate one aspect of ‘frontierism’ which has been 
less noticed than it might have been.! I refer to the connection between 
frontier life and the creation of national self-images or stereotypes which, 
in turn, may themselves considerably affect the course of history. What 
is meant by a national self-image or stereotype ? 


Every nation has or, if it is a very young nation, seeks to develop 
an idea of itself, an image with which its citizens can identify of what 
the ‘typical’ Greek or Russian or Swede or Ghanian tends to be like. 
Naturally the native-born son likes to dwell on the flattering features of 
the picture while foreigners see the warts more clearly, but for all that 
it is usually recognisably the same picture. Thus everyone knows that 
Spaniards are supposed to be poor, proud and passionate. Frenchmen 
are widely believed to be civilised, cynical and sensual. And so on. 
Which is not at all the same thing as saying that all Spaniards, or 
even the average Spaniard, is in fact poor, proud and passionate. ‘Average’, 
in this context at any rate, is by no means synonymous with ‘typical’. 
The typical Spaniard of the stereotype is, in an important sense, he who 
differs most from the average Spaniard and who so differs even more 
dramatically from the average European. Thus only can the average 
Spaniard clearly apprehend his Spanishness — by looking not at himself, 
the average, but at the extreme case of difference, the ‘typical’ specimen 
of his people. So too the average Spaniard, or American, or Australian, 
if he is not in fact always very like the national stereotype, usually likes 
to think that he is precisely because by so doing he enhances his self- 
awareness and security, his sense of belonging in and to his society, 
his sense of national identity — about which there is a good deal 
of soul-searching in Canada to-day.? Anthropologists stress the importance 
of studying this process of tribal self-identification as a vital key to the 
understanding of pre-literate societies. Historians, perhaps in healthy 
reaction from the chauvinistically nationalist approach of so many of 


their predecessors, tend to neglect what may be an important tool 
of their trade. 
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My thesis is that, in European colonies of overseas settlement, the 
most obvious and natural way of building a sense of national identity 
was simply to stress those aspects of life which differed most dramatically 
from the norms — or from what colonists felt to be the norms — of the 
mother-country. How, otherwise, could colonists cease thinking of them- 
selves as ‘transplanted Britons’ ?? Certainly not by stressing their 
common British outlook and identity. In the United States and Australia 
this meant stressing frontier attitudes, because they contrasted most clearly 
with respectable British mores, rather than stressing the outlook of the 
eastern sea-board cities where life was inevitably so much more closely 
influenced by old-country values and traditions: though we should 
always remember, as Turner unlike some of his critics did,* that New 
York, Philadelphia and even Boston had been pioneer clearings in the 
wilderness before they became metropolitan centres of wealth and 
refinement, and that their own initial frontier experience is part of what 
makes them, even to-day, something that is different from London and 
Paris and Rome, something which is quite as specifically American as 
Reno, Nevada or Dodge City, Kansas. 


Turner stressed again and again the American frontier’s role in 
strengthening nationalist tendencies, but he does not seem to have 
understood that possibly the frontier’s strongest influence was exercised, 
not on institutions and events and economics, but on men’s imaginations — 
probably because his own imagination too was bemused by the roman- 
ticised image of the ‘noble frontiersman’, that most potent symbol, 
especially in the cities, of American nationalism. All the earth’s television 
sets, choked with gun smoke and the corpses of a million Indians, remind 
us just how potent an image the noble frontiersman still is. 


It can be shown that this process of national self-identification 
through a romanticised image of the frontiersman was just as prominent in 
Australia as it was in the United States, particularly around the turn of 
the century at the time when Turner was writing. Consider, for example, 
the remarks of Francis Adams, published before Turner delivered his 
first seminal paper on “The Significance of the Frontier” in 1893, Adams, 
who never visited North America, wrote of Australia : 


The gulf between colony and colony is small and traversable 
compared to that great fixture that lies between the people of the 
Slope and of the Interior. Where the marine rainfall flags out and is lost, 
a new climate, and in a certain sense, a new race begin to unfold 
themselves... It is not one hundred, but three and four and five hundred 
miles that you must go back from the sea if you would find yourself face 
to face with the one powerful and unique national type yet produced 
in the new land... 
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4 F, J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, New York, 1962 ed., p. 4. 
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Frankly I find not only all that is genuinely characteristic in 
Australia and the Australians springing from this heart of the land 
but also all that is noblest, kindliest and best... 


The Anglo-Saxon has perished or is absorbed in the Interior much 
more rapidly than on the sea-slope and in the towns... 


It should be recognized more fully than it is that the successful 
issue of the American Secession War was due to the Western States... 


The West was the heart of the country, the genuine America, and the 
Interior is the heart of the genuine Australia, and, if needs be, will do 
as much for the nation and the race.® 


Australians then, like Americans, identified imaginatively with the 
frontiersman image, but in one important respect their self-image 
differed from that of the Americans, largely because the material condi- 
tions of frontier life had differed in the two countries. Seymour Martin 
Lipset in his recent sociological work, The First New Nation; the United 
States in Historical and Comparative Perspective,® concludes that for 
mainly historical reasons the national value-systems or self-images of 
the United States and Australia have much more in common than either 
does with the kindred self-images of Britain and Canada. This conclusion, 
though generally valid within Lipset’s own terms of reference, practically 
ignores the particular difference I have in mind between the value-systems 
of the two countries. It may not be needless to add that I am not arguing 
that democracy, whatever its particular shading, was ‘invented’ in any 
frontier society. Obviously democratic ideas, whether tinged strongly 
with individualism or collectivism or both, came from Western Europe, 
primarily from Britain, to both North America and Australia. It is the 
perceptibly differing flavours, which democracy has acquired since its 
transplantation to the two continents, that may be explained largely in 
terms of the differing frontier environments. 


Turner, of course, never applied his mind in any detail to the effects 
of frontiers other than the American one. Perusal of his work shows 
that he thought the effects of the American frontier might be summarized 
under the following three heads, here set out not necessarily in order 
of importance : 


Promotion of : 
(1) Practicality, improvisation, crudity, 
force, acuteness etc. ... 
(2) Nationalism. 


(3) Democracy. 


5 : SE : 
a ce nee Adams, The Australians: a Social Sketch, London, 1893. pp. 144, 


6 New York, 1963. Part III. 
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My first heading subsumes a whole carpet-bag of qualities which frontier 
life anywhere may be expected to evoke. On the edge of the wilderness, 
far from civilising influences and specialist services of all kinds, men are 
forced to become handy-men, to learn to turn their hands to the many 
practical skills necessary for even a rudimentary degree of comfort, if 
not always for mere physical survival. And this emphasis on the down- 
to-earth and the practical, in turn, brings as its corollary an under- 
valuation of refinements in taste and of artistic and intellectual pursuits 
generally. Similarly it is not surprising that frontier life should have 
strengthened nationalism. Beyond the Appalachians, far from the power 
of the separate colonial or state governments and from the local loyalties 
and traditions which sustained them, men were inevitably more conscious 
of their common Americanism and, in so far as they looked for support 
to government at all, they necessarily looked to the common national 
government. Turner also taught that frontier conditions promoted the 
growth of a democratic outlook: and here is the rub, for he and his 
followers naturally enough came quite near to using ‘democracy’ and 
‘individualism’ as synonymous terms. 


The height of the Chinese wall that used to stand between historical 
studies in Australia and North America is indicated by the fact that 
half a century passed, after the delivery of Turner’s 1893 frontier paper, 
before Australian writing showed any awareness of its existence. After 
the second World War, however, two Australian historians, Fred Alexander 
of Perth and Norman Harper of Melbourne, set about testing Turner’s 
hypothesis by applying it to their country. Both reached the same 
conclusion. Broadly they found that the Australian frontier too had 
promoted (1) Practicality, improvisation, crudity etc. and (2) Na- 
tionalism; but that (3) it had not on the whole promoted individualism 
but rather the reverse. Therefore they thought the thesis was, at best, 
only partially valid.?7 Yet Turner himself had written, “If... we consider 
the underlying conditions and forces that create the democratic type 
of government... we shall find that under this name there have appeared 
a multitude of political types radically unlike in fact”.§ The Australian 
and American types of democracy are not, of course, radically unlike, 
but Turner’s hint might profitably have been followed up. In fact it 
had been by another American scholar, Carter Goodrich, who in 1928 


had written : 


Certainly the United States owes its individualism largely to its 
small man’s frontier; I think it is not fanciful to suggest that Australia 


7 See Fred Alexander, Moving Frontiers, Melbourne 1947; and N. D. Harper, 
“Turner the Historian: Hypothesis or Process?”, in Univ. Kansas City Review, 
Autumn 1951; and “Frontier and Section”, in Historical Studies: Australia and 
New Zealand, May 1952. 

8 F, J. Turner, op. cit., p. 243. 
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owes much of its collectivism to the fact that its frontier was hospitable 
to the large man instead.° 


Turner and his followers reiterated the theme that American frontier 
conditions evoked ‘democracy’, seen primarily as freedom and equality 
of opportunity for the individual to get on it the world; and they held 
that an abundance of free land for the young men who went West was 
the chief factor in bringing about this emphasis on individualism. In 
one passage Turner wrote : 


The most important effect of the frontier has been in the 
promotion of democracy... As has been indicated the frontier is 
productive of individualism... So long as free land exists, the opportunity 
for a competency exists, and economic power secures political power.1° 


Critics have shown that frontier lands were not absolutely free and have 
questioned in other ways the detailed validity of Turner’s explanation: 
but whatever happened in actual fact there can be no doubt that, both 
before and after Turner wrote, the national image of the typical American 
was firmly established — that of the homespun but rugged frontiersman 
striding individually from log cabin to White House, or to an industrial 
tycoon-ship, or at the very least to a tidy little business of his own on 
Main Street, Zenith City. Of course this is a ridiculously exaggerated 
stereotype : but we are not dealing with facts and the average, but with 
myths and the image. The equivalent Australian self-image, equally 
ridiculously exaggerated, would be that of a rugged bush-worker slouching 
collectively with his mates from shearing-shed to pub or trade-union 
meeting and back again. Why the difference ? 


There is one part of Turner’s teaching which, as far as I know, 
has not been seriously questioned by subsequent criticism. It is that the 
typical (indeed possibly the average) American frontiersman throughout 
the nineteenth century and before it, in most areas and periods, was the 
small, self-employed farmer who naturally hoped to become a big one. 
And American geography, land laws and economic conditions were 
such as to make this a reasonable hope for many. Whether small- 
holding farmers, known in older lands as peasants, have usually been 
promoters of ‘democracy’ depends largely upon the meaning one attaches 
to that word, but their unshakeable attachment to individualist values 
is proverbial — as modern Russian history reminds us. Hence the strong 
emphasis on individualism in American folk-lore, life, history and even 
sociological theory. 


9 “The Australian and American Labor Movements”, in The Economic 
Record, November 1928, pp. 206-207. For earlier, non-Turnerian, statements of the 
same idea see P. Cunningham, Two years in New South Wales etc., 2 vols., London 
1827, Vol. I, pp. 255-261; and H. G. Adam, An Australian Looks at America etc 
Sydney 1927, passim. 1 


10 F, J. Turner, op. cit., pp. 30, 32. 
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But the nature of the Australian frontier was such as to evoke 
quite a different type of frontiersman, different at least in his relation 
to the land. In nineteenth century Australia, in most areas and periods, 
the typical (and certainly also the average) frontiersman was not a self- 
employed agriculturist but an itinerant wage-earner employed casually in 
the pastoral industry. Despite a vast deal of legislation in the last forty 
years of the last century aimed at establishing small farmers on the 
soil, New South Wales, for instance, never produced enough grain to 
feed its own citizens until 1899. Before 1861 legislation combined with 
geography and poor communications to ensure that those who went to the 
Australian West were not petty agriculturists but sheep and cattle-herders. 
And to make a reasonable living on the dry Australian pastures the 
pastoralist had to possess enough capital to do things on a large scale. 
Leases held by one individual or company rarely covered less than several 
square miles, usually several hundreds and often several thousands. The 
wealthier run-holders or squatters, as the pastoralists were called 
(‘squatter’ was a highly prestigious term in Australia), often spent most 
of their time in a Sydney or Brisbane town-house with paid managers 
working their up-country properties. Thus for every rural proprietor, 
resident or not, on the Australian frontier there were dozens of itinerant 
working hands — shepherds, stockmen, shearers, fencers, boundary- 
riders, cooks, bullock-drivers, dam-sinkers, drovers, horse-breakers and 
so on. Most of them were employed on a casual basis and, as one acute 
observer wrote, the squatter rarely knew even the real names of his 
employees or whether they were married or single.1‘ Moreover, the 
Australian frontier was ont a ‘moving frontier’ in the American sense. 
Closer settlement, towns and accessible markets did not follow closely in 
the wake of the pastoralist. Over most of the pastoral country this is still 
true to-day, glaringly so by Norh American standards. Hence the typical 
(and average) Australian frontiersman throughout the last century was 
not, and usually did not even seriously aspire to become, a self-employed 
person who might rise higher in the world by thrift and hard work. He 
was a wandering wage-earner whose relationship with his employers was 
much more like that between operatives and management in a large 
modern factory or corporation than that between master and servant in 
a small enterprise, whether rural or urban. It is not suggested that he 
was any more given than was his American counterpart to thinking 
consciously about such high matters, but for the Australian frontiersman 
the inner meaning of democracy or ‘freedom’ was not, primarily, freedom 
to make his way to the top, but freedom to combine with his mates for 
better working conditions and the discomforture of ‘those wealthy 
squatters’, even on occasion freedom to bring collective influence to bear 
on government for better social services for all and to bring down 
the over-mighty from their seats.1? 


11 Anthony Trollope, Australia and New Zealand, Melbourne 1876 p. 202. 
12 See Russel Ward, The Australian Legend, Melbourne 1958, passim. 
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Hence the overwhelming emphasis in Australian song and story 
on ‘mateship’, and the almost equally great emphasis in Australian life on 
active government, the welfare state and other collectivist aspects of the 
democratic ideal. The most popular though by no means the best of 
Australian poets, Henry Lawson, stressed this theme again and again 
in the 1890’s when he wrote of the bushmen: 


They tramp in mateship side by side, 
The Protestant and Roman, 
They call no bi-ped Lord or Sir, 
And touch their hat to no man. 
and, seeing visions of the future : 


There'll be higher education for the toiling, starving clown, 
And the rich and educated shall be educated down ! 


And even the conservative and conventionally well-educated squatter’s 
son, A. B. Patterson, could write at the same period his Bushman’s Song, 
one stanza of which reads : 


I asked a cove for shearing once along the Marthaguy. 
‘We shear non-union here,’ said he. ‘I call it scab,’ said I. 
I looked along the shearing-board before [I turned to go, 
Saw eight or ten dashed Chinamen all shearing in a row. 
So it was shift, boys, shift, for there wasn’t the slightest doubt 
It was time to make a shift with the leprosy about. 
So I saddled up my horses and I whistled to my dog, 
And I left his scabby station at the old jig-jog.18 


Paterson’s lines particularly, with their nakedly racist overtones, 
suggest the extent to which the collectivist-democratic image had by the 
1890’s become also the national one, just as had the contrasting American 
individualist-democratic image: though of course both can be traced 
back to British seeds. 


If it be granted that the American and Australian stereotypes do 
differ quite appreciably in this way, can it be shown that they have an 
appreciable effect in helping to determine the actual course of history ? 
I believe there is a wealth of evidence to show that they do, though there 
is space here to glance at only one example of the process. It is a truism 
to say that the extent and power of trade unionism in a given country 
are apt to depend primarily upon its degree of industrialisation. Yet trade- 
unionism has always been, and continues to be, relatively much more 
powerful in Australia than in the United States despite the fact that 
secondary industry, and particularly heavy secondary industry, is com- 

13 ‘cove’ = Vernacular for ‘man’ or ‘guy’, but often in the last century 
as here = ‘employer’. ; 
‘Marthaguy’ = a Western river in New South Wales. 
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paratively backward in Australia.* Similarly, for the last twenty years 
or so the unemployed proportion of the total work-force has been at 
least twice as high in the United States as it has been in Australia. Twice 
since 1947 in the latter country the percentage of unemployed rose for 
a few months to about two. Public fury, political feverishness and a 
reversion to ‘full employment’ quickly followed each brief lapse from 
what Australians tend to regard as a state of grace. In the United States 
during the same period the percentage of unemployed has fluctuated 
between about three and seven, and American opinion seems to regard 
this state of affairs as practically inevitable, if not wholly desirable. 
Economists have described, and thus in a sense accounted for, the 
contrasting situations in purely economic terms: but even economists are 
apt to aver, if pressed, that the basic reason for the contrasting economic 
situations of the two countries is not primarily economic but political, in 
the sense that ‘public opinion’ — the image of what is acceptable and 
right — decisively influences the kind of economic measures taken, or not 
taken, in each country. As an Australian visitor I have been deeply im- 
pressed by the efficiency, despatch and politeness with which American 
business transactions are conducted, and equally depressed by the seeming 
sang-froid with which American opinion accepts a high level of unem- 
ployment (by Australian standards) as the perhaps necessary price of 
such efficiency. 


What relevance has all this to Canada ? Not very much perhaps, 
except to underline the obvious fact that the study of history is far too 
complex a matter for one type of explanation to have universal validity, 
even in broadly similar historical contexts. I have tried to show that 
in Australia and the United States the sense of national identity has 
been built quite largely upon romanticised frontier attitudes — because 
these differed most dramatically from traditional attitudes inherited from 
the mother-country. Broadly speaking the conditions of Canadian develop- 
ment seem quite similar. Yet the Canadian self-image, in so far as it can 
be pinned down, would appear to owe little to frontier attitudes, roman- 
ticised or otherwise : and this, it may be suggested, because the great 
fact of Canadian history is the overshadowing power and prestige of the 
great republic to the south of the long border. Identification with a 
frontier-type self-image might have served to differentiate Canadians 
from Britons, but for Canadians themselves as well as for foreigners, the 
increasingly urgent need has seemed to be to differentiate themselves 
from Americans. Thus it may be suggested that Canadian historians, 
much more than their American and Australian colleagues, have tended to 
stress the continuing, traditionally inherited elements in their story, as 


14 Statistical Abstract of the United States and Year Book of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 
15 jbid., and Year Book of Labour Statistics, (1.L.0., Geneva.) 
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have Canadian writers.i6 The romanticising of frontier attitudes, in the 
ballads of Robert W. Service for example, is an odd ‘sport’ in Canadian 
literature instead of being at the very heart of the tradition as it is 
in Australian writing.17 And even Service’s characters, Dangerous Dan 
McGrew and the rest of them, are identified by most non-Canadians with 
the American frontier tradition rather than with a distinctively 
Canadian one. 


I have said nothing here of bi-culturalism or of the marked region- 
alism of Canadian life. Both of course complicate enormously the 
already complicated picture. Henry James wrote once of the “complex 
fate” of the artist in a trans-oceanic society like his own. A few Australian 
artists like ‘Henry Handel Richardson’, and Martin Boyd and Patrick 
White have both suffered from and profited by the Jamesian type of 
allegiance divided between the old and the new, the traditionally inherited 
and the indigenous : but for most ordinary Americans and Australians 
their ‘fate’ has seemed tolerably simple — to identify with the indigenous 
image which serves to differentiate them from citizens of Britain or 
Kurope. Canadians grope for an image which differentiates them from 
both Britons and Americans, and which at the same time somehow 
contains both French and English-speaking Canadians. It seems that 
their ‘fate’, in James’ image, is a very complex one indeed. To a visitor it 
is not surprising that Canadians should be very much concerned with the 
question of their national identity. Rather it is astonishing that they have 
in fact maintained for so long an identity of their own, however complex 
the problem of apprehending exactly what it is. 


s 16 See e.g. Morris Zazlow, “The Frontier Hypothesis in Recent Historiography,” 
in Canadian Historical Review, June 1948; and J. M. S. Careless, “Frontierism, 
Metropolitanism and Canadian History,” in Canadian Historical Review, March 1954, 
Inf 17 See sh Fe plese ere in Exile: a Comparative Study of Social 
njtuences on the Development of Australian and Canadian Poetry in th 1 

Century, Melbourne and Toronto, 1962. Cin ae 
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The great age of the cathedral schools came in the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries.! Before that, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
the monastic schools had been more important; but there had always 
been a certain unease about the monastic schools, a certain suspicion 
that intensive study and especially teaching of the arts was somehow 
alien to the life of the monk, and the monastic reformers of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were generally opposed to such schools.” Thus it 
was in the cathedral schools that the great increase of interest in learning, 
that was so much a part of the late eleventh century, was reflected. 


All of the major cathedrals had their schools. A student of the 
generation around 1100, who sought learning beyond the ordinary and 
was desirous of hearing the best masters, would have to travel from 
school to school. To Rheims he might go if he sought instruction in 
letters, although the best days of the school there were in the past; to 


Tournai, where a popular and well-disciplined school was run by Master 


Odo “‘skilled in all the seven liberal arts, but especially in dialectics” ;* 


to Lille, where Master Raimbertus, in opposition to Odo, upheld nominalist 
ideas;® to Noyon, a bit later, to hear the grammatical teaching of Master 
Guarmundus;* to Laon, to which city the spreading fame of Master 
Anselm was drawing students of the arts and of theology from all over 
Latin Christendom;7 to Paris, where a disciple of Anselm of Laon, 


1 The best brief treatment of these schools is found in P. Delhaye, 
“L'organisation scolaire au XII® siécle,” Traditio, 5 (1947) 211-268. More lengthy 
discussion may be found in G. Paré, A. Brunet and P. Tremblay, La renaissance 
du XII° siècle : Les écoles et l’enseignement, (Ottawa, 1933); E. Lesne, Histoire de 
la propriété ecclésiastique, 5, Les écoles de la fin du VIII° siècle à la fin du 
XII°, (Lille, 1940). 

2 Delhaye, “L'organisation scolaire”, 225-228. 

8 J. R. Williams, “The Cathedral School of Rheims in the Eleventh 
Century,” Speculum, 29 (1954) 661-677. 

Hermannus, Narratio Restaurationis Abbatiæ S. Martini Tornacensis, 
P.L., 180, 41. 

5 Hermannus, Narratio, P. L., 180, 42-43. 

6 Guarmundus may have taught at Tournai in succession to Odo, rather 
than in Noyon. A letter of Baldricus, Bishop of Noyon, in 1102, was witnessed 
by magister Wermundus; original in Paris, Bibl. Nat, Collection de Picardie, 291, 
#4, For evidence linking him with Tournai, and for his grammatical and dialectical 
opinions, see R. H. Hunt, “Studies on Priscian in the Eleveth and Twelfth Centuries,” 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, 1 (1941-1943) 208. 

7 G. Lefévre, De Anselmo Laudunensi Scholastico, (Mdiolani Aulercorum, 
1895), 71-93. 
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Master William of Champeaux, was attracting hearers in dialectics and 
rhetoric;8 to Chartres, where the glories of the school that had been 
so famous a century before under Bishop Fulbert were being revived 
under Bishop Ivo; to anyone of a number of other famous schools he 
might go to receive instruction in the arts or in the theological wisdom of 
Scripture and the Fathers, for which the arts were a preparation. 


By the end of the twelfth century, however, the situation was very 
different. Now the eager student was presented with no such variety of 
schools to choose from, no such need to travel about in order to hear the 
best masters. Now he need only go to Paris to find gathered there in the 
one university all the greatest masters in France. In the cathedrals, 
indeed, schools continued, but run now, save for a few exceptions, by 
lesser masters as mere preparatory schools for the university. In England 
Oxford was taking much the same role as was Paris in France, while 
in Italy the university of Bologna had actually preceded Paris in its 
development. 


This remarkable change in the educational structure during the 
twelfth century involved, of course, much more than the replacement 
of many small centers of study by a few larger ones. There was change 
in the contents of the studies with the introduction, from the ancient 
Greeks through the Arabs, of a vast amount of science and philosophy 
unknown to Latin Christendom before this. The accommodation of all 
this new knowledge into the course of studies meant not only the prolon- 
gation of the time spent in school but also the pushing back of the 
older studies of the arts of grammar and rhetoric into a secondary 
role, while the old dialectics, based as it was on the small segment of 
Aristotle’s logic that had been the only part known, became the nucleus 
of an arts program dominated by the study of the whole corpus of the 
writings of Aristotle. 


Such a change in content was, almost inevitably, connected with 
changes in teaching methods and in the organization of studies. There 
was a tightening of the old commentary technique and the development 
of the Disputed Question. Faculties made their appearance and with 
them a much greater degree of specialization. 


Perhaps more important than these changes, however, although 
certainly not unconnected with them, was the fact that the university 
was a teaching institution, and simply that. This had not been true 
of the cathedral schools, or indeed of other earlier schools. For centuries 
educational institutions had been, as it were, imbedded in larger institu- 
tions whose main function was not educational but religious. In 
the university, on the other hand, the whole purpose was edu- 


8 J. T. Muckle, “Abelard’s Letter of Consolation t Fri eee 
Calamitatum), Mediaeval Studies, 12 (1980) 176179, | rend (Historia 
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cational. The university might, indeed be an ecclesiastical body, 
but it fulfilled its religious function in and through its educational one. 
Thus in the institutional order the change from cathedral school to 
university marked an innovation of the first importance. It was an 
innovation that has since been much studied from the point of view 
of the end result, the university, but not so much from that of its 
beginning, the cathedral school. 


Thus, Philippe Delhaye, in an excellent article on the educational 
organization of the twelfth century, saw the main reason for the downfall 
of the cathedral schools and the rise of the universities in the spread of 
the licentia docendi. He linked this with other factors we have already 
mentioned : 


En effet, la license a tout d’abord permis de multiplier les maîtres, de 
varier les programmes et de les élargir. Les maîtres-agregés vont se multi- 
plier dans un même centre d’étude et ils finiront même par étouffer l’en- 
seignement de l’école capitulaire. D’autre part, ils se grouperont avec leurs 
étudiants pour conquérir et défendre leurs droits corporatifs contre le 
pouvoir civil d’une part, contre le pouvoir du chapitre d’autre part.? 


Now, this argument is admirable as far as it goes. But it does not 
explain why the cathedral schools succumbed so easily. It does not 
explain the changes that had already taken place in these schools 
themselves. 


When in 1113 Anselm of Laon forbade Abelard to teach in that 
city, or when in 1121 Alberic prevented Walter of Mortagne from con- 
ducting a school in Rheims, this was done for good academic reasons. 
Neither master was willing to permit one of his students to begin to teach 
theology before he had finished his training.1° But when in the later 
part of the century Pope Alexander III was promoting the development 
of the licentia docendi, the main concern of many of the scholastics 
whom the Pope rebuked for refusing to grant the license to others 
seems to have been to collect payment in return for the permission to 
teach. Time after time the Pope had to insist that the license should 
be given freely to qualified persons.!! The very fact that the problem pre- 
sented itself in these terms indicates clearly enough the change that 
had already come over the cathedral school. 


If, therefore, we are to understand the decline of the institution 
that had been, at the beginning of the century, the main instrument of 
higher education, it is not enough to look at the factors that promoted 


9 Delhaye, “L’organisation scolaire”, 260-261. 

10 Muckle, “Abelard’s Letter”, 180-181; Vita Hugonis Abbatis Marchianensis,. 
in E. Martène, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, (Paris, 1717), 3, 1712-1713. 

11 G. Post, “Alexander III, the Licentia docendi and the Rise of Universities,” 
in Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History by Students of C. H. Haskins, (Boston, 
1929), 255-278; Delhaye, “L’organisation scolaire”, 258-260. 
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the rise of the university. We must examine more carefully the history 
of the cathedral school itself. To be satisfactorily done this will require 
more intensive studies of particular schools. The lack of such studies 
has been a serious deficiency in all efforts to write the history of edu- 
cation in the twelfth century. Here we can only attempt to see, in a 
general way, the direction such studies may take. 


I have said that in the cathedral school we may see an educational 
institution imbedded in a religious institution. Properly understood 
this may explain some of the features of these schools that pose problems 
for historians. 


It is difficult, indeed, to find evidence of the institutional life of 
the cathedral schools. What John R. Williams has said of the school 
of Rheims might almost be repeated of any of these schools even in 
the days of their greatest fame : 


As an “institution” the eleventh century school of Rheims is a very 
elusive entity. In vain does one search charters and official documents for 
indication of its mere existence. It seems to have received neither bequests 
of property nor grants of privilege. The prerogatives of its masters and 
students, its curriculum, and its relations with the townsmen of Rheims 
are nowhere mentioned. It is only indirectly, through incidental reference 
to the men who taught of studied there, that we are able to generalize as 
to the school itself.12 


Further, as Paré, Brunet and Tremblay have pointed out, 


...c’est l’un des traits de ces écoles capitulaires ou épiscopales, de dé- 
pendre exclusivement du maître du moment. Que vienne à mourir l’écolâtre 
éminent et célèbre, ou qu’il s’installe ailleurs, et très vite l’école tombe 
dans l’oubli.13 


Can we, then, really speak of the cathedral school as anything more 
than the result of the effort of individuals ? Did it have an institu- 
tional permanence ? 


Such questions find an affirmative answer when we see the school 
not as a separate institution but as a function of the cathedral chapter. 
The very absence of documentation may be taken as a mesure of the 
normality of the function. And if the success of the school depended 
greatly on the abilities of the master, nonetheless its existence and even 
to some considerable degree its success was institutionalized in the 
chapter. 


Despite the objections of reformers, most of the cathedral chapters 
of the twelfth century still purported to follow the Rule promulgated by 
the Emperor Louis the Pious at Aix in 1816. According to this rule, 


12 Williams, “The Cathedral School of Rheims”, 672. 
13 Paré, Brunet, Tremblay, La renaissance du XII° siécle, 24. 
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each chapter of canons was to maintain a school for the young boys, 
future canons and others, who received their moral and intellectual 
training there. Moreover, the chapter as a whole was to be a place 
of study and learning.14 It would presumably be normal for the one 
in charge of the school to be also the leading intellectual figure in 
the chapter itself. Thus there was some guarantee of the existence of 
the school in the very rule of life of the canons. 


Now, certainly we cannot assume that the prescriptions of the Rule 
of 816 were effectively applied in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
It is perfectly evident that most of the cathedral chapters of the eleventh 
century were anything but learned bodies. But this very fact made it 
all the more important to them to have some learned man among them. 
There could be great practical advantage in this. In dealing with 
potential benefactors, in political and legal matters, learning could be 
a very valuable commodity. Thus there could be a strong pressure 
upon a chapter to attract and hold a learned man. He would run the 
school, and in order to make this position more attractive to him, and 
also in order to make his learning more applicable to the problems 
of the chapter, he would usually be given one of the places of honor 
in the hierarchy of the chapter organization. 


The most common office to be joined with that of master in the 
school was that of chancellor of the cathedral. In England, where 
there was a comparative uniformity in the administrative structure of 
the chapter, the linking of the two offices was a standard part of the 
constitution of the chapter.!5 In France while it was still the chan- 
cellor’s office that was most commonly tied to the master’s, there were 
places where the master was archdeacon or chanter rather than chan- 
cellor.16 The connection seems usually to have been merely a de facto 
one. A particular scholastic was given the higher office as well, and 
this link continued as both offices became vacant at the same time 
thereafter. But the widespread adoption of this practise and its conti- 
nuation over generations shows it to have been deeply rooted in institu- 
tional necessities. Capitular offices regularly went to members of the 
local nobility, to relatives of the bishop, in general to men whose 
connections could be advantageous to the chapter. That there was also 


14 Concilium Aquisgranense, 816, Institutio Canonicorum Aquisgranensis, ed. 
A. Werminghoff, M. G. H., Concilia, I, i, 308-421, cc. 123, 135, 145. 

15 On the link between the offices of scholastic and chancellor, E. Rathbone, 
The Influence of Bishops and of Members of Cathedral Bodies in the Intellectual 
Life of England, (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London University, 1936), 40. On 
English Cathedral chapters in general and on the chancellor’s office, K. Edwards, 
The English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, (Manchester, 1949); C. R. 
Cheyney, English Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250, (Manchester, 1950) 

16 The master was also chancellor in many places, including Chartres, 
Laon, Tournai, Rheims (in the eleventh century); Archdeacon in Angers, Rheims 
(in the twelfth century); Chanter in Sens, Le Mans. 
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room for advancement based on learning is sufficient indication that 
this was seen as bringing real advantages. 


The importance of the practise for the cathedral school must be 
obvious. The offices given to the master were posts of considerable 
honor and authority that brought to the one holding them prestige 
and some wealth along with a good possibility of further advancement. 
The attractions of such offices were obviously of importance in draw- 
ing good men to teach in the cathedral schools. For the students too 
the fact that their studies could bring them to such offices must have 
provided a considerable incentive. Thus the system gave a certain 
guarantee not only of the continued existence of the school but also 
of its quality. There was hardly a noted school that was not buttressed 
by some form of this arrangement. 


The question immediately arises, then, of the changes brought 
upon this happy situation by institutional developments in the cathedral 
chapter during the twelfth century. There were, indeed, several aspects 
of such developments that might be likely to affect the position of 
the cathedral school. Here we may look briefly at three of them. 


A most obvious change was that the chapters grew in size and 
wealth. Their archives are filled with records of the donations of 
properties and revenues made to them, and of their efforts to increase 
the value of property already held. There was nothing very remark- 
able in this; it was a normal part of the advance that was going on 
almost everywhere in the twelfth century. But inevitably it greatly 
increased the volume of the chapter’s business and the responsibilities 
of its officials. 


This effect was intensified by a marked tendency toward a greater 
formality in business affairs. The parchment work involved in transfers 
of property and other transactions grew apace. Again there was nothing 
peculiar to the chapter in this. It was a commonplace feature of the 
time, and was if anything more true in the affairs of the bishop and 
diocese as a whole than in those of the chapter. 


Connected with these two developments, and perhaps more im- 
portant from our point of view than either of them, was the constant 
movement towards what might be called the clarification of function. 
Here too, no doubt, there was nothing unique in the way the chapter 
moved, but the movement very definitely brought important changes 
with it. It can be seen as true of the chapter as a whole. Its function 
of electing the bishop was clarified during the twelfth century, to the 
exclusion of others who formerly had had a say in this matter. The 
chapter became a much more clearly defined body, as it withdrew more 
and more from its former involvement in diocesan affairs and jealously 
asserted its own rights even against those of the bishop. In its internal 
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organization this was the time when the system of individual prebends 
was elaborated. And the capitular offices, which in older, simpler 
days had usually been identified with diocesan offices, and several of 
which had often been exercised by the same man, were now distinguished 
more clearly from one another and from their diocesan counterparts.17 


Obviously, the position of the master in the cathedral school, whose 
office had been tied to one or other of the major dignities, was bound 
to be affected by such developments. This was perhaps especially true 
where the master was also chancellor. The chancellor’s office involved 
the preparation of documentation needed for the business of the bishop 
or chapter, and as both the volume and the formalities of the business 
increased, his functions became more and more onerous. Serving both 
the bishop and the chapter, and often more the former that the latter, 
he was placed in a very difficult situation when the chapter’s former 
close ties with the bishop were weakened and the two split apart. 
The affairs of the chapter had once been almost identical with those 
of the bishop, but by the third quarter of the twelfth century they were 
becoming ever more clearly separated. Quite generally there began 
to appear, either beside or in place of the old cancellarius ecclesiæ, a 
new cancellarius episcopi, serving the bishop rather than the chapter.!8 


Such changes in the office most commonly linked with that of 
the master were bound to have effects on the position of the school 
itself. The most drastic effects came, naturally, where the chapter made 
the decision to abolish the office of chancellor when the bishop’s chan- 
cellor was appointed. This step had certain advantages for the chapter 
for it meant that the revenues that had formerly gone to the chancellor 
could now be used for the common purposes of the chapter as a whole. 
But where the chancellor had also been master, this meant the abolli- 
tion of the master’s office as well, and the ending of the school. 


That a cathedral chapter should make such a decision may seem 
almost impossible. Nevertheless it happened in Laon and in Tournai, 
two cathedrals which had had famous schools. I shall be examining 
the case of Laon at greater length elsewhere; here we shall look 
briefly at Tournai. 


Actually, the cathedral school of Tournai, in its period of greatest 
fame, the late years of the eleventh century when Master Odo ruled 
over two hundred students, was remarkable in that the cathedral there 


17 R. Foreville and J. Rousset de Pina, Du premier concile du Latran à 
l'avènement d’Innocent III (1123-1198), 2, (A. Fliche and V. Martin, eds., Histoire 
de l'Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’à nos jours, IX, ii, Paris, 1953), 289. 

18 This was, of course, only one aspect of the changes in administrative struc- 
ture taking place at this time, cf. E. Fournier, L’origine du vicaire général et des 
autres membres de la curie diocésaine, (Paris, 1940); same author, Nouvelles recher- 
ches sur les curies, chapitres, et universités de l'ancienne Eglise de France, (Arras, 
1942). 
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did not have a bishop of its own, the diocese of Tournai being linked 
to that of Noyon. Odo was succeeded by a line of masters whose names 
can, at least in sketchy fashion, be traced in the documents. In 
1141 the name of Letbertus, magister, is found among the witnesses 
to a grant made by Symon, Bishop of Tournai and Noyon?’ Then 
in 1146 Tournai finally was again given a bishop of its own. This 
was Anselm, formerly Abbot of St. Vincent of Laon (1129-1146), and 
it was perhaps with a view to the pattern followed at Laon that he 
named Letbertus chancellor. Letbertus was to hold this office at least 
to 1173,21 and for the last decade or so of this period that of chanter 
as well2? He was to have a successor as chanter, but none, as far as 
can be judged from the documents, as chancellor, for the title is not 
found after 1173. Just about this same time, similar developments 
were taking place in Laon. 


In 1179 Pope Alexander III wrote to the Archbishop of Rheims, 
commanding him to do something about the situation in Laon and 
Tournai : 


Report has come to us that while formerly, in the church of Laon and that 
of Tournai, a benefice had been due for the maintenance of the one who 
ruled the schools, as indeed used to be done in almost all the major 
churches of France and is still the case in some, some little time ago the 
clergy of these churches, depraved by avarice, presumed to reduce 
this benefice to their common use. Because of this, the teacher’s stipend 
being removed, all teaching has ceased.28 


In view of the recent regulation of the Third Lateran Council that a 
prebend be set aside in all cathedrals for the master who ruled the 
school,?4 the pope commanded the Archbishop to see to the restora- 
tion of the former arrangement in Laon and Tournai. 


What was done in Tournai as a direct result of this letter, we 
do not know. Probably there was something done to re-establish 
the position of magister scholarum before the statute agreed on by the 
chapter and Bishop Stephan of Tournai in 1197. According to this 
statute the one chosen for the office should be suitable both as to his 
uprightness of character and his perfect knowledge of letters. He was 
to be bound to residence, and unless he were sick or grew too old 


19 Lesne, Les écoles, 336. 

20 Chartes de l'Abbaye de Saint-Martin de Tournai, ed. A. d’Herbomez, 
(2 vols., Brussels, 1898-1901) I, 59-60, #56. 

ace Chartes de l'Abbaye de Saint-Martin de Tournai, I, 119-120, #116, letter 
of Bishop Evrardus. 

22 His name is first found as chanter in a letter of Bishop Giraldus of 1163 : 
ibid., I, 100, #97. He last appears in this office in the letter of 1173 cited above, 
n. re the nn name was John: ibid., I, 134-135, #133. 

uinque Compilationes Antiquae, ed. A. Friedberg, (Lipsi 
Comp. II, Lib. V, Tit. Ill, c. 1. É pS eh 
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he was to teach Scripture and at least the major disciplines. He 
was to choose an assistant, literate and of good character, to run the 
school under his direction, and he must provide for this man’s sup- 
port. It would therefore be licit for him to turn to his own use all 
the revenue of the school.25 


Such a statute shows evidence of a sincere effort to follow the 
papal directives regarding the role of the master. But the very fact 
that it had to be so formally drawn up shows that the old institutional 
advantages that had supported the school were gone. It could now 
be maintained only by the exercise of authority, papal and episcopal. 


Where the office of chancellor did not disappear, the change in 
the school was less clearly marked. An example of this can be found 
in Chartres. There the office of chancellor had been held in the first 
half of the twelfth century by a line of famous masters. Bernard of 
Chartres had been followed by Gilbert of La Porrée, and then by 
Thierry of Chartres, younger brother of Bernard. Their successors in 
the later half of the century were lesser figures, but the offices of 
master and chancellor were still tied together.2° By 1166, however, 
there is found along with the chancellor of the cathedral a chancellor 
of the bishop as well.?7 Indeed, for a time, from at least 1187 to 1193, 
the office of chancellor of the cathedral was left vacant.28 What happened 
to the famous school during this time we do not know. It is noteworthy, 
however, that while the office was once again filled from about 1200,?9 
none of the thirteenth-century chancellors can be definitely said to 
have taught in the school themselves.°° They shared, with the chanter, 
the right to determine appointments of masters to the school$! but 
the day was past when great masters could find an opportunity to 
exercise their talents and a forum in which to express their ideas in 
the combined offices of master and chancellor of Chartres. 


25 A. Miraeus, Opera Diplomatica, Codex Donatiorum Piarum, (Bruxelles, 
1624) II, 981, cited in Delhaye, “L'organisation scolaire”, 248. 

26 A. Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres au moyen-âge, du V° au XVI° siècle, 
(Mémoires de la Société Archéologique d’Eure-et-Loire, XI, Chartres, 1895), 172-174; 
280-283. 

27 Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres, 283. 

28 Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres, 283-284. 

29 Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres, 284. 

30 Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres, 323, argues that the chancellor did often 
teach during this time. The only evidence he adduces, however, is drawn from the 
obituary notices of two of them. Pierre de Roissy, chancellor from about 1204 to 
1211, is said to have been a doctor in Holy Scripture and an excellent preacher, ibid., 
328, but this does not really give us much assurance that Pierre, who had taught at 
Paris but abandoned his teaching to become a preacher, returned to teaching at 
Chartres. Still more vague is the notice on Pierre desChamps which tells us 
that it is to be believed that Pierre, clothed with the white stole of confessors, as 
a true professor of religion, has been admitted into the heavenly choir, ibid., 330; 
presumably in the thirteenth century as in the twentieth it was possible to profess 
religion without being a professor in the academic sense. 

31 - Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres, 323. 
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What was true of Laon and Tournai and Chartres must have been 
true of many other cathedral schools as well. The kind of develop- 
ment that they underwent during the twelfth century must have been 
very much affected by the institutional changes that took place in the 
chapters of which the schools were functions. The process of clarifi- 
cation of function was at work here too, and it effectively separated 
the offices of chancellor and master. The schools continued, but with- 
out their old importance. 


But if the old institutional arrangements that had protected the 
schools decayed, why, it may be asked, were not new ones worked 
out ? Why were the papal efforts to give legal support to the position 
of the schoolmaster given such minimal backing in most chapters ? 
The answer seems to be that the very success of the cathedral schools, 
and still more that of the universities, undermined the position of 
the master in the chapter. His learning had formerly been of value to 
his fellow canons precisely because it was something rare. With the 
increase of learning this value of the schoolmaster almost disappeared. 
Now any well-run chapter would have several members who rejoiced 
in the title of master, a title which indicated the educational heights 
they had reached but did not imply that there were actually teachers.*” 
Often these men had training in law which the schoolmaster lacked, 
and their value to the chapter was made relatively greater than his 
by this fact as well as by the fact that most of their time was not 
consumed, as his was, in the classroom. No longer, therefore, was the 
need felt to attract outstanding masters to the school, whether by 
offering them high posts in the chapter or by any alternative means. 
No doubt the lower school was still needed, but no extraordinary 
talent was regarded as necessary in order to teach there. As to the 
higher studies, it was evident that the universities could serve this 
purpose satisfactorily, and the cathedral chapters were, on the whole, 
quite willing to let them do it. 


32 Some did teach, of course, but they seem to have been a small minority. 
Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres, 284, considers most of them as teachers, but of the 
fifteen masters he lists in Chartres for the period 1155-1200, only for one is there any 
evidence of this, ibid., 284-288. Similarly only for one of the twenty-two masters 
whose name are found in documents from Laon in the second half of the twelfth 
century is there any indication that he taught there. Generally speaking therefore 
it is not safe to assume, at least with regard to the period after 1150, that because 
there were masters in a certain place there must have been a school there. 


EDUCATION AGAINST THE JESUITS : 
A WEAPON OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


RicHarp M. SAUNDERS 
University of Toronto 


When, on the sixth of August, 1762, the Parlement of Paris pro- 
claimed the famous Arrêt which ordered the exclusion of the Society of 
Jesus from France it was made very plain in that document that concern 
for public education was one of the main reasons for taking this drastic 
step. Furthermore, an examination of the charges brought against 
the Jesuits during the several trials in which they were involved shows 
that an attack upon their system of education and upon them as teachers 
played an important part in the construction of the case against the order. 
This line of attack was, indeed, an especially telling weapon in the hands 
of those who desired the destruction of the Society. In view of the long 
history of outstanding Jesuit success in the realm of education this fact 
requires explanation. 


It must be remembered, first of all, that the years of the trials in 
the early 1760’s were exactly the time when the intellectual and cultural 
movement that we call the Enlightenment was coming to full flood. 
Bernard de Fontenelle, who had preached the gospel of rational progress 
since 1688, had died in centenarian glory in 1757, honoured, respected, 
revered as herald of the road to the future. Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
historique et critique had had two generations in which to work its 
destructive ferment and John Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding 
an equal time in which to raise hope. Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques 
was now nearly a generation old. His Siécle de Louis XIV appeared in 
1751 and his Essai sur les Meurs in 1756. This crusade, whose aim 
was écraser l’infame, was reaching a climax. Montesquieu’s L’esprit des 
Lois came out in 1748 and the philosophe editors of the Encyclopédie, 
which was launched in 1750, could count several of their volumes on 
library tables by the end of the decade. In the very years of the trials 
France would see Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise, his 
Emile and Le Contrat Social. Truly, many Frenchmen were in a state of 
turbulent doubt and, at the same time, they were beginning to dream of a 
roseate future. It was, indeed, a period, as Paul Hazard has so aptly 
pointed out, when there was a profound crise de la conscience." 


This spiritual crisis, which was a century or more developing, took 
an acute turn in the chaotic years after the death of Louis XIV when 
respect for tradition and authority suffered serious lapses. With an 


1 Hazard, Paul, La Crise de la Conscience européenne (Paris, 1935). 
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increasing distrust of the old ways and ideas went a mounting feeling of 
frustration as those who were sure they knew the way to bring about 
a new and better world found their way blocked, their hopes deferred 
by the as yet unbreached barriers of the Old Regime. In such a situation, 
education, with all its implications for the formation of the public 
mind and for the shaping of the future, was a natural field of battle. 


Since, in the eyes of the newly enlightened, the Church in France 
and traditional Christianity were considered as being indissolubly bound 
up with the old society, — indeed, as being the spiritual core of 
that society and culture —, it was inevitable that the men of the new 
faith should open attack upon them. It was all the more certain that 
they would do so in that the faith of reason to which the enlightened 
adhered was in truth a new religion, a fact that became steadily more appa- 
rent as the fight went on. And, as the men of reason believed that 
education, properly conceived, was the chief — indeed the only means of 
ultimately creating the society of which they dreamed, they were bound 
to press for fundamental changes in that sphere. But at the helm of the 
ship of education in France stood the Church; in particular, the monastic 
orders with their nearly complete monopoly. If the Church appeared 
outmoded, an institution in need of renovation, the monastic orders were 
to the enlightened absolutely anachronistic. In these circumstances it 
is clear that the question, Should the control of education be left in 
the hands of this institution and of these people ? was bound to arise. 


Of all the monastic orders in eighteenth-century France none was 
more certain of being attacked, if opportunity offered, than the Society 
of Jesus. In spite of the tremendous prestige of the Jesuit schools, of 
Jesuits as educators, in spite of the influence that the order wielded in 
many ways, there were always Frenchmen who remembered that this 
order had come from outside France during the time of the terrible 
civil wars of the sixteenth century and that its origins and main inspiration 
had been Spanish. Spain had been France’s mortal enemy and had nearly 
effected her ruin. Whatever the validity of the connection in French 
minds between the Jesuits and the fear and hatred of Spain the association 
of this order with the fear of a hostile enemy was there. It found 
repeated expression in every generation. 


The fear of this “foreign order” was given especial point by common 
linking of its name with the assassination of the beloved Henri IV, the 
victor over Spain and the restorer of France. The charge of encouraging 
and teaching regicide was serious enough and much was made of it during 
the trials but that the king involved should have been Henri IV was 
particularly important in mid-eighteenth century for this king’s name 
had now become synonymous not only with national glory but also with 
rational tolerance and freedom of thought. This was the king who had 
ended religious and civil strife in France with an act of toleration, the 
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Edict of Nantes, and who had put the interests of the country above 
those of religion. Though the men of reason theoretically opposed sancti- 
fication there can be no doubt that by the middle of the eighteenth 
century Henri-Quatre was to them a saint. The act of sanctification is 
to be read in the pages of Voltaire’s La Henriade, published in 1728. 
That the Jesuits should be thought to have been involved in his assassina- 
tion was bad enough for them. That they should also have been 
associated in many minds with Louis XIV’s revocation of Henri-Quatre’s 
Edict of Nantes, with, that is, an act of intolerance and oppression, 
was a further bitter blow to their reputation. 


The Jesuits were also thought to have advised Louis XIV not to 
proceed too far in the creation of a Gallican church, thereby incurring 
the hatred of those French patriots who saw in the Gallican liberties the 
seal of national interest against a foreign power, in this case, Rome. 
Finally, they were a main party to the prolonged and bitter quarrel with 
the Jansenists, a struggle that earned them anew the name of abettors 
of religious strife, of intolerance and even of loose moral teaching. Pascal’s 
Lettres provinciales had made that repute ineradicable. In these regards 
it is not to be forgotten that the greatest strength of both continuing 
Gallicanism and Jansenism lay in the magistracy, in the courts of France. 


The Society of Jesus, it is clear, existed in eighteenth-century France 
in the midst of a highly emotional situation. This was made even worse 
when in 1757 the name of the order was coupled with Damiens’ 
attempt to assassinate Louis XV. In view of the feelings that were 
aroused and of the suspicious that were being associated with their 
name it may easily be seen that their very prestige and power, especially 
in the field of education, was in itself a fearsome liability. It made their 
enemies doubly determined to get rid of them. At the same time the 
men of enlightenment were certain that getting rid of the Jesuits would 
be one of the best, one of the necesasry ways of opening the gates to 
the new world of hope. “Les Jésuites étaient des troupes régulières; ralliées 
et disciplinées sous l’étendard de la superstition; c'était la phalange 
Macédonienne qu’il importait à la raison de voir rompue et détruite.” 
Thus did D’Alembert express the view of the men of reason? It is little 
wonder that the trials of the Jesuits became a cause célèbre. 


It is not yet fully understood why the Jesuits committed the great 
imprudence of appealing the adverse decision of the Marseille court 
in the La Valette case to the Parlement of Paris. Once this unfortunate 
decision was made the case entered the national sphere and came to 
involve not only the Paris Parlement but the provincial parlements as 
well What had been a local case became a full-fledged investigation of 
the place of the order in France and, finally, an all-out attack upon it. 


2 D'’Alembert, J.B., Le Rond, Sur la Destruction des Jésuites en France 
(Paris, 1767), p. 248. 
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This attack focussed upon the Constitutions of the order and telling 
indictments were drawn up both in Paris and in other places. Of these 
the most important was that prepared by M. de la Chalotais, Procureur- 
général of the Parlement de Bretagne. This particular indictment was 
used with devastating effect, with the result that the author became 
a central figure in the trials and a hero to D’Alembert, to Voltaire and 
to all the philosophes. “Parmi tant de magistrats,” wrote D’Alembert, 
“qui ont écrit dans l’affaire de la société de longs réquisitoires, M. de la 
Chalotais, procureur-général du parlement de Brétagne, paraît surtout 
avoir envisagé cette affaire en homme d’état, en philosophe, en magistrat 
éclairé et dégagé de tout esprit de haine et de parti.” 


La Chalotais in his opening remarks in the Compte Rendu des 
Constitutions des Jésuites, published in 1762, makes it plain that he 
believes that this investigation involves great consequences for society, 
both civil and religious, for the state and for the education of youth. 
He then lays down his guiding principles : 1) A religious society must 
never act contrary to the laws of the state; 2) It must always have as 
its aim usefulness to humanity and the advantage of religion; 3) The 
constitutions and structure of any order must be tested by natural law 
and by positive laws, both human and divine, but particularly by those of 
France.* Proceeding thence to a general critique of the ignorance and 
incapacity of priests in France, especially foreign priests and monks, 
he assails the neglect and oppression of the national secular clergy and 
the failure of successive religious orders to do a proper job of Christian 
education. Therefore, what was now necessary was a general reform 
of education. 


There follows a long, critical analysis of the origins, government 
and character of the Jesuit order. It is, he contends, a society of 
dubious and dangerous origins. “Cet ordre, comme la plupart des autres 
ordres religieux, avait pris naissance dans des Pays Méridionaux; il 
avait été formé par des esprits échauffés et mélancoliques, et dans des 
temps de guerres de religion, guerres qui sont ou des causes ou des 
effets de l’enthousiasme et du fanatisme. Établi d’après les idées ultra- 
montaines les plus outrées et l'esprit barbare de l’Inquisition, il fut com- 
posé d’abord, pour la plus grande partie, de sujets nés chez les ennemis 
de la France.”5 


In these lines breathes the crusading spirit of the Enlightenment, 
amply bolstered by the national fervor of Gallicanism. Every philosophe 
would comprehend and would echo these views as he would the ringing 
condemnation with which La Chalotais summarizes his argument, saying 


3 Jbid., p. 191. 

+ La Chalotais, Louis-René de Caraduc de, Compte Rendu d ituti 
des Jésuites (Paris, 1762), pp. 4-5. UTC mee 
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that in the last analysis the Constitutions and the regime of the Jesuits 
661? o Q r . x 
are “l'enthousiasme et le fanatisme réduits en règle et en principe” 


For the philosophes this would have been condemnation enough but 
to make the case against the Jesuits crack-proof the procureur-général 
went on to point out that this source of dangerously irrational influences 
had become an incredibly powerful organization, worldwide in scope. It 
was, moreover, a danger to the existence of any state, including France, 
because of the vow of absolute obedience to the Pope and of the delegation 
ob absolute authority by the Pope to the Society, i.e., to the General of 
the Order. This self-contained order, irrational in outlook, foreign in 
inspiration and loyalty, insufferably powerful, ready to go to any length, 
even to the teaching and practice of regicide to maintain its power had 
shown itself to be “un régiment étranger”, a menace to the security of 
France.’ How then, asks La Chalotais, can the education of French 
youth reasonably be left in the hands of a Society like this ? 


Not only is it dangerous to the interests of France to permit such 
control, it is also futile and wasteful. For the education which the Jesuits 
offer in their schools clings, he emphasizes, to “l’esprit ultramontain qui 
les domine, à l’esprit de parti qui les agite, en conséquence aux anciens 
préjugés et à l’ignorance du seizième siècle.”8 It is based upon the anti- 
quated Ratio studiorum and is thus seriously defective in such subjects 
as Philosophy, Belles-Lettres, Mathematics, History and the Sciences. 
And to backwardness in curriculum and out-moded attitudes they add 
the teaching of a lax morality, a particularly dangerous consideration 
when the loyalty of the Order to France and to the Crown is suspect. 


In the end La Chalotais addresses his final plea to the King. His 
Majesty must realize that it is only “les sciences et les bonnes études 
qui puissent arracher le bandeau de l'ignorance et de la superstition 
qui sont les véritables sources du fanatisme; car il n’y a que la lumière 
qui puisse chasser les ténèbres.” What then is basically needed is educa- 
tional reform. “Réformez, sire, l’éducation de la jeunesse dans tous les 
colléges de votre Royaume, elle est vicieuse et barbare, surtout dans 
les Collèges de la Société.”10 In the universities and in the academies are 
to be found the men who can do this great task for the King. To them 
Louis should make his appeal for “ils sont Frangais de naissance et 
d’inclination, ils le sont par principes, ils sont instruits et convaincus des 
maximes de votre état.”’11 Let them draw up a plan of education for 
all ages and professions. 


» I[bid., 74. 
7 Ibid. 196. 
8 Ibid. 176. 
9 Ibid. 233. 
10 [bid. 


11 La Chalotais, Compte Rendu, 235. 
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That the ardent procureur-général, his associates in the Parlements 
and his philosophe friends hoped really to enlist the interest and support 
of a languid and largely hostile King by the pleas for educational reform 
may be questioned. It cannot be doubted, however, that use of the educa- 
tional weapon against the Jesuits during the trials and the final condem- 
nation and dissolution of the order in France did, as La Chalotais and 
his friends hoped, rouse a great deal of interest in the problem of public 
education. A door had, in part, been opened to the discussion and proposal 
of new programmes of education. Amongst those who seized the oppor- 
tunity he had done so much to help create was La Chalotais himself. His 
Essai d’Education Nationale ou Plan d’études pour la Jeunesse was pre- 
sented to the Parlement at Rennes in 1763. It was clearly designed to 
carry on from the point where his attack on the Jesuits in the trials 
had left off. “C’est peu de détruire,” he wrote, “si on ne songe a édifier.”!2 
He would complete his work; he would demonstrate to the King that 
solution of this grave problem was at hand. It remained for him a life- 
long mission and when he died in 1785 he was at work on a revision of 
his plan. 


The inclusion of the world “nationale” in the title of the book 
sets the tone and gives the clue to La Chalotais’ whole scheme. If the 
old form of education did not fit its graduates for life in modern society, 
did not serve the true interests of state, did not point to the future the 
new plan of education certainly would. It could best achieve these ends, 
he asserted, when organized on a secular and national basis. “Le bien 
public, Phonneur de la nation, demandent qu’on y substitue une éducation 
civile qui prépare chaque génération naissante à remplir avec succès les 
différentes professions de l’état.”* The goal in mind was clearly the 
establishment of a system of state-controlled education in France. 


This would enable the public weal and the practical needs of 
everyday life to be better met. It would also enable France to rise to 
a higher place of power and prestige amongst the nations since the 
country would be served by an enlightened people and “le peuple qui 
sera le plus éclairé... aura toujours de l’avantage sur ceux qui le 
seront moins.” # More even than that was held to be at stake for a 
new and proper system of education would enable mankind to ascend 
towards perfection. “Si l’humanité est susceptible d’un certain point 
de perfection c’est par l’instruction qu’elle peut y arriver.”15 Thus could 
France and Frenchmen not only better themselves and their nation, 
they could show the way to all mankind. 


ane La Chalotais, Essai d’Education nationale ou Plan d’études pour la Jeunesse 
(Paris, 1825), p. 1. 


13 [bid., 2. 
14 [bid., 5. 
15 Jbid., 8. 
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In order to accomplish these great ends there would have to be 
a unified, national system of education aiming at the one fundamental 
aim, the furtherance of the public and national weal. The character of 
the new education must, therefore, be based upon a proper evaluation 
of the interests of state. For instance, points out La Chalotais, the 
present educational programme produces far too many soldiers, lawyers 
and ecclesiastics, especially monks. This creates an unfortunate imbalance 
in society, an over-multiplication of types of people who live at the 
expense of others and, at the same time, a serious lack of adequately- 
trained personnel in many other fields. There are too few farmers, 
sailors and other artisans, too many useless professional men and ecclesias- 
tics. All this could be altered for the better not by increasing the 
number of schools but by establishing fewer and better schools, by 
changing the curriculum, the present course of studies being too long, too 
difficult and loaded with useless subjects, and by eliminating celibate 
monks as teachers, putting in their place good citizens with a practical 
understanding of everyday life. “Je prétends revendiquer pour la 
nation une éducation qui ne dépende que de l’état, parce qu’elle lui 
appartient essentiellement, parce que toute nation a un droit inaliénable 
et imprescriptible d’instruire ses membres; parce qu’enfin les enfants 
de l’état doivent être élevés par des membres de l’état.”15 


With such aims it is not strange that La Chalotais should have 
produced a plan of studies that is fundamentally Lockean in character, 
which emphasizes direct experience and reflection as opposed to a more 
generalized and abstract approach. He insisted that whereas the existing 
system of education was remote from practical affairs and full of mean- 
ingless terminology it was really “les choses mémes qu’il importe de 
connaitre.” Hence it had become necessary to get back “au vrai et 
au réel; car en soi la vérité n’est autre chose que ce qui est, ce qui existe 
et dans notre esprit ce n’est que la connaissance des choses existantes.”17 
In other words education must be concrete, practical and useful. 


In the earliest years of the programme the emphasis was to be 
placed upon teaching children how to read, write and draw as these were 
essential tools for future development. Then, in the age bracket, five or 
six to ten, children would be introduced to history, geography, natural 
history and physical and mathematical “recréations.” In each case the 
stress is upon usefulness. Instruction in history, for example, is regarded 
as fundamentally moral training, as providing criteria for the better 
knowledge of and judging of people and a basis for knowing good and 
bad. However, in order to be truly useful history books would have 
to be written by philosophes. Natural history was deemed to be one of 
the most worthwhile subjects at this stage as it would reveal to the 


16 Jbid., 28. 
17 Jbid., 71. 
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child the foundations of economics, medicine, commerce and even politics. 
It would emphasize direct observation and so make teachers “écarter le 
fabuleux.”18 It would provide a chance to study things that were familiar 
to the child such as farm animals and plants used in medicine and would 
enable the teacher to praise those who had made discoveries in the 
sciences, thereby providing a moral stimulus to go and do likewise. The 
physical and mathematical “récréations” would bring out the great 
importance of mathematics and would introduce the pupil to the all- 
essential process of right reason. All this could be done in an easy and 
gay atmosphere, making education pleasant and attractive instead of 
the cold and regimented procedure it now was. 


The education of children over ten years of age would continue the 
same basic core of useful subjects, treated more fully now as the sciences, 
but to these would be added the humanities, particularly courses in French 
and Latin literatures. Greek would be made available for the few 
who had a taste for it. The chief stress, though, would be upon the living 
languages since one of the worst gaps in the current system of education 
was disregard for these necessary subjects. A knowledge of English, 
for instance, was needed for progress in the sciences, and of German for 
the conduct of military affairs. Above all, proper teaching of French 
was required since this was the mother tongue. What a shame it is, 
grieves La Chalotais, that the national language should be so neglected 
in the schools. A good book of up-to-date, modern French readings 
could and should be the basis for arousing in children a true appre- 
ciation of good taste, of the beautiful and the moral, of proper ideas 
and values, especially of the worth of their own native tongue. Here was 
the field of teaching where literature, history and morality could all join 
hands. “Qu'il naisse un Plutarque français,” enthused our crusading 
planner, “et des cendres des héros dont il célébrera la gloire, il naitra 
des hommes qui feront honneur à leur maison, à leur siècle, à l’huma- 
nité.”19 


Crowning this scheme of education in the last years was the final 
rounding off of the training in right thinking or proper logic and again 
suitable instruction in sound morality, the latter being the most important 
of the sciences and the one most inadequately treated in existing educa- 
tion. To make students realize that morality had its roots in natural law 
and in a moral sense born into man was the most significant role of 
both education and religion. Indeed, this is the point where religion, 
natural religion, found its place in La Chalotais’ scheme. For any other 
kind of religion he had no place at all. Natural religion like morality, 
with which it was largely synonymous, was a product of right reason, 
correct knowledge and proper conduct. It could, therefore, be suitably 


18 Jbid., 96-7. 
19 Jbid., 156. 
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incorporated into an educational programme that was basically utili- 
tarian in emphasis. 


The author of this plan considered that he had erected his programme 
upon correct and solid foundations since, he tells us, it is based 
upon a real understanding of the nature of the human mind and of 
the principles of human knowledge. A young man who would receive 
his schooling to the age of 17 or 18 under such a plan would have 
received a general education that would serve him permanently as the 
foundation of a good life. He would then be ready for the more 
specifically professional or vocational part of his education and he 
could be expected to select wisely what he would do with his life. Above 
all, he would emerge a useful citizen of his country, a loyal subject to his 
King and a true philosophe, a rational citizen of the world. 


All this could be accomplished, continued La Chalotais, if only the 
King would speak and create a uniform, national scheme of education 
under royal supervision. Through it all we see again both the profound 
optimism and the deep sense of frustration of the men of the Enlighten- 
ment. Such views on education were widely held amongst the philosophes, 
the Encyclopédistes and those influenced by their writings. Diderot 
and others expressed closely similar ideas. Increasingly, education came 
to be regarded as the one sure road to an ideal future. That neither 
Louis XV nor Louis XVI listened to these pleas, that nothing was 
done about them, was one of the most rankling and thwarting experiences 
that the enlightened felt they had to endure in the pre-revolutionary 
generation. This combination of hope and frustration, focussing upon 
education, added considerably to the accumulation of revolutionary steam 
and much to the roseate character of the revolutionary dream. 


Eventually, when the French Revolution did break out there came 
a moment when the Marquis de Condorcet, “le parfait philosophe”, was 
called upon to draw up a project of national education for the National 
Convention. In doing this Condorcet relied heavily upon the writing 
and thinking of his predecessors, notably upon the work of La Chalotais. 
From Condorcet the line of educational planning and reorganization runs 
straight to Napoleon Bonaparte, who used Condorcet’s project, and 
thence to modern France. 


Thus has a point of view about education, which was made to serve 
as a weapon in the attack upon the Jesuits in eighteenth-century France, 
revealed itself as being fraught with consequences of untold import not 
only for that cause célébre but also for a long future. Indeed, the last 
chapter of this story has not and cannot’ yet be written for it lies among 
the secrets of the unknown years ahead. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE CLERGY AND 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT, 1755-1788 


C. B. O’KEEFE 
Loyola College, Montreal 


With all its apparent strength, wealth and influence, the Gallican 
Church during the closing decades of the ancien régime was seriously 
troubled by internal strife and by the uncertainty of its jurisdiction. The 
Jansenist party within the Church made unity impossible; the Parlement 
of Paris, the senior judiciary institution, engaged in a continuous struggle 
to claim powers hitherto regarded as ecclesiastical. The Monarchy from 
time to time attempted to arbitrate and to define more clearly the lines 
separating the spiritual and the temporal, but it seemed a hopeless task. 
Meanwhile, the Church’s hierarchy, insecure and rather on the defensive, 
was unable to provide needed leadership in society, and this at a time 
when an intellectual revolution was taking place in France. The phi- 
losophes, leaders of the intellectual revolution, further embarrassed the 
Church by insisting that the ecclesiastical and political strife fostered 
the cause of the free-thinkers. Voltaire, for instance, commenting to 
D’Alembert in 1756 on the disputes between Jansenists and magistrates 
and the hierarchy, remarked that now while Church officials and 
censors were distracted, it was possible to pack into the Encyclopédie 
doctrines that never could have been published twenty years earlier.1 
And the Marquis D’Argenson warned that if the devout were searching 
for the cause of the growth of radical thought, they could well point 
not to a small group of English philosophers but rather to social unrest 
in Paris, arising from needless ecclesiastical wranglings.? 


Contemporaries differed in their opinions about the causes and the 
extent of the intellectual revolution. But both philosophes and the more 
alert and well-informed leaders in Church and State were aware by the 
1750s that an intellectual ferment was at work in France, a ferment 
symbolized by the Encyclopédie. Already the terms “Enlightenment” 
and the “enlightened” were being used, though they would become more 
common later.? Enlightenment for some meant a radical change in reli- 
gious and philosophic thought; for a large group, it rather signified 
greater intellectual maturity and advancement in learning, particularly in 


1 Voltaire, Oeuvres complètes. Ed. M. Moland (52 vols.; Paris, 1877-1885 
XXXIX, 131. Letter to D'Alembert, Nov. 13, 1756. SE 4 


neni Marquis d’Argenson, Mémoires et Journal (5 vols.; Paris, 1857-1858), 


_3 The words “éclaires” and “lumiére” are being used in the 1750s to 
describe the age. Turgot, Grimm, Helvétius, and the authors of the Encyclopédie 
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the sciences. Eventually it was to stimulate new social attitudes towards 
privilege, toleration, and man’s welfare. “Progress” was to become the 
catchword of the Enlightenment. And “Progress” could be variously in- 
terpreted. For the philosophes, the spread of their radical ideas on religion 
and philosophy was an important part of progress; from the very begin- 
ning of their campaign for Enlightenment, they would find the Church 
sternly opposed on religious and philosophic grounds to all their major 
writings. Gradually the Church came to look upon radical thought as the 
distinguishing mark of the current intellectual revolution. 


I 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the reactions of members 
of the Assembly of the Clergy to some of the significant political, reli- 
gious, and intellectual changes that occurred in France between 1755 and 
1788, in other words, at the height of the Enlightenment. It perhaps seems 
strange that at this late date there is still room for further investigation 
of one of the most important organizations in the Gallican Church. In 
general, however, historians have been slow to delve into the intricate 
problems of eighteenth century French ecclesiastical history, though in 
relatively recent times the work of Latreille, Egret, McManners and 
Palmer would indicate that gradually the situation is changing.’ It is 
a glaring weakness, for instance, that historians have almost completely 
abandoned eighteenth century French bishops. And while the Jansenists 
have fared better, there is still no satisfactory history of the Jesuits in 
France from 1700 up to and including the Suppression. Similarly, the 
only definitive history of the Assembly of the Clergy ends in 1666.5 


The Assembly of the Clergy originated in the sixteenth century 
as an elected body to vote the so-called “free-gift” to the King, in exchange 
for the Church’s exemption from taxation. Since it was the only equiv- 
alent of a regular church synod, gradually during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it assumed new duties, one of them being the 
assessment of the Church’s rights and duties and of the state of religious 
faith and practice in the country. The Assembly met in Paris every 
five years and consisted of two elected representatives from each of the 
sixteen ecclesiastical provinces of France. In alternate sessions the 
representation was doubled, making a total of sixty-four members, a 
reminder that originally the “free-gift” was presented only every ten 


4 For the general history see Hazard and Daniel Mornet, Les Origines Intel- 
lectuelles de la Révolution Française (5th ed., Paris, 1954). A recent useful work 
is John McManners’, French Ecclesiastical Society Under the Ancien Régime 
(Manchester, 1960). 

5 For the history of the Assembly of the Clergy see G. Lapointe, L’Organisa- 
tion et la politique financière du Clergé de France sous le règne de Louis XV 
(Paris, 1924). For an account of the last meeting see Jean Egret, La Pré-Révolution 
Française, 1787-1788 (Paris, 1962), pp. 290-295; and his “La Dernière Assemblée 
du Clergé de France”, Revue Historique, 1958, pp. 1-15. 
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years, on the occasion of the meeting of the larger assembly. In the 
eighteenth century the gift was voted not only every five years, but 
more frequently in times of emergency at special meetings. Between 1755 
and 1788, the year of the last meeting, twelve sessions took place, 
including five special gatherings. In theory, upper and lower clergy 
were represented; in practice, the deputies elected by the lower clergy 
were invariably vicars-general, or bishops’ substitutes. Usually the 
highest ranking prelate presided over the assembly. The resolutions, deci- 
sions, and special memoranda from the meetings are preserved in the 
Collection des procés-verbaux.® 


II 


As indicated earlier, the main function of the assembly was to 
decide on the size of the grant to be given to the King (in the eighteenth 
century they varied in size from 6 to 16 million francs), and in con- 
junction with these negotiations to study the temporal needs of the 
Church. Nevertheless, two other intimately connected subjects occupied 
the attention of the bishops, subjects described simply in the reports as 
“religion” and “jurisdiction,” involving, first, the discussion of the 
condition of religious faith and practice, and second, of the authority 
of the Church over its clergy and faithful. The two areas, it will be 
seen, were of vital interest to the bishops in the closing decades of the 
old regime, and these sections of the reports are given increasing emphasis. 


Considering the fact that the philosophes who flourished in the 
1750s and 1760s drew so many of their ideas and so much of their 
inspiration from publications already in circulation in Paris in the 1720s 
and 1730s, it is at first surprising that none of the representatives 
attending the assemblies make any mention of the presence of this 
literature. Nor is there any reference to a deterioration in religious life, 
even during the Regency period. The absence of concern can be in 
part explained by the consuming interests of the bishops to find a 
solution to the disastrous Jansenist problem, and in part to the secrecy 
surrounding the spread of irreligious publications. Methods of commu- 
nication among the free-thinkers was restricted still to club meetings and 
manuscript writings. Suddenly, in the Assembly of 1748, a severe 
warning is issued that a poisonous philosophy has been gradually 
spreading through Paris and the larger cities and towns, drying up 
the roots of faith and religion. Religion, it is said, has never been 
more vigorously attacked. Blasphemous writings become more numerous 
day by day. Unbelievers grow more daring as they attract more and 
more influential followers.’ And where did the poisonous philosophy 


6 The collection is edited by A. Duranthon, 9 vols., Paris, 1767-1778. The 
work is particularly valuable for the documents presented along with the summary 
of the proceedings. 
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come from? Apparently there was no attempt as yet to study its 
origins, though in an ill-defined way, the bishops thought that English 
publications, smuggled into France, were somehow responsible.’ For 
the next forty years, in every Assembly, the bishops will take stock of this 
new threat to Christianity. 


What is ill-defined in the 1740s becomes more precise in the 1750s, 
and a decade later the Assembly is ready to begin an analysis of 
the new philosophy. In each meeting attention is directed particularly 
to objectionable books that have recently appeared. In 1755 the list is 
very small; only a summary of Bayle’s writings and two works on biblical 
history are mentioned.’ But ten years later, in 1765, the titles are more 
famous : the Encyclopédie, the first volume of which was published in 
1751; Helvétius’ De PEsprit (1758) ; Rousseau’s Emile and Contrat Social 
(1762); Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique (1764) and Rousseau’s 
Lettres de la Montagne (1764).! In the mid-1770s these works are men- 
tioned again and the following are added: Voltaire’s Sermon des Cin- 
quante (1762) and his Questions sur l'Encyclopédie (1770), d’Holbach’s 
Systéme de la Nature (1770), and Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes 
(1772).11 It is revealing that no new publications are singled out for 
condemnation in the 1780s, thus in a sense confirming the general 
opinion that almost all the major philosophe writings appeared before 
1780. It might also be noted in passing how soon after publication the 
books are censured in the Assembly, indicating that circulation of the 
books was rapid among a reading public anxious to hear the message 
of the philosophes. 


There is no indication in the assembly reports that the listing of 
the proscribed books is intended.to be exhaustive; on the contrary, it is 
urged in almost every meeting that these have been chosen from a host 
of publications being sold by Paris book vendors.!? There is no doubt, 
however, that the hierarchy is convinced that these are among the most 
illustrative and significant examples of the new literature. Helvétius’ 
De l’Esprit, for example, is singled out in 1760 as a highly dangerous 
book, fostering such ideas as the denial of the spiritual soul, the 
questioning of free will, the rejection of the Providence of God. But 
we are reminded immediately that Helvétius is only one, though he is 
a leader, of a vast group of beaux esprits who are affecting old and 
young with an anti-religious philosophy of life which they describe in 
travel literature, in novels and plays, in studies of political systems, in 
treatises on moral and natural philosophy.'* The reference to Helvétius 


8 Jbid. 
9 M. Picot, Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire ecclésiastique pendant le dix- 
huitième siècle (3rd ed., 7 vols., Paris, 1853-1857) , III, 298-300. 
10 Collection, VIII, cols. 463-466. 
11 Jbid. VIII, cols. 2232-2233. 
12 Picot, V, 215; and Collection, VIII, cols. 1817-1820. 
13 Picot, III, 385. 
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was, in fact, rather exceptional since the Assembly of the Clergy made 
little effort to discuss the doctrines propounded by any particular author. 
This helps to explain why for instance Voltaire and Rousseau do not 
figure more prominently in the reports. Apparently the bishops believed 
that it was the role of their group merely to sketch in a general 
way the nature of the threat to religion. Another special case was the Baron 
d’Holbach and his controversial work, Le systéme de la nature, the most 
explicit defense of materialism yet to appear. The book occasions a 
memo to the King, a cry of alarm that d’Holbach is an atheist, that his 
book is sold in Paris, that he is not only an enemy of the Church but 
also that his doctrine has within it the seeds of sedition which would 
eventually undermine all authority in the State.'* 


All of this literature was available mainly in Paris, though it soon 
circulated in the provincial cities and towns. Its rapid spread to the 
provinces was indeed a source of astonishment to the provincial bishops. 
Complaints from all the dioceses were eventually registered in the 
meetings in Paris by representatives who were given more complete 
information by such ardent philosophe opponents as Jean Le Franc 
de Pompignan, archbishop of Vienne, and Christophe de Beaumont, 
archbishop of Paris. This obviously was no fleeting danger to the 
Church, and sooner or later the Assembly must set down some directives 
and clarifications for all the dioceses of the country. With this in mind, 
the Assembly produced the Actes du Clergé in 1765, a document which 
analyzed the current perils of the Gallican Church. There were dangers 
within the Church, we are told, stemming from the still unsolved Janse- 
nist problem; there were dangers involved in the uncertainty of the 
Church’s authority, for instance even its power to censure irreligious 
writings. There was also a danger inherent in the condemnation of so 
many popular new books. The Church could be accused of being 
obscurantist and enemy of progress. It must be stated clearly, the 
documents continues, that the Church has always promoted the sciences 
and does not now wish to stand in the way of scientific progress. The 
Church does not intend to condemn its faithful to ignorance and super- 
stition; it is not afraid of the light. What it fears is the new species 
of free thought which seems to reject all that is sacred in life and 
attempts to justify irresponsible freedom which in the end is a hindrance 
to the development of the human mind. 


The objections raised against the philosophes were in the main 
religious and philosophical. But in the Actes du Clergé and in later 
memoranda in 1770 and 1772 to Louis XV, who had little sympathy with 
the philosophes, the bishops centered upon the political evils that 
would follow from the acceptance of materialistic philosophy. To add 


14 Picot, IV, 333; and Collection, VIII, col. 1820. 
15 Collection, VIII, cols. 417-419; and 572-573; Picot, IV, 180-185. 
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solemnity to their warning, they declare that they now speak not as 
churchmen but as senior members of the State, passionately devoted to 
its well-being and to the well-being of the King. They argue that when 
the Church is attacked, the Monarchy is attacked, and eventually all 
authority and sovereignty is weakened. If the King wants proof of this 
thesis, he is told to look to the experiences of the English. Confusion and 
discord over religion led in time to confusion in political thinking, to be 
followed by civil war, the execution of the King, and finally by a revolu- 
tion. The spread of free thought in France, the bishops continue, could 
bring even more serious dangers, somewhat perhaps in the following 
sequence : first, it will encourage a love for novelty and an attitude of 
inconstancy and irresponsibility; then will follow a desire for more 
sudden and extensive change, and finally the eventual acceptance of 
anarchy. Already, a deterioration may be detected; free-thought seems 
already to have influenced those qualities of their national character that 
have made the French devoted sons of Church and King. Now a new 
vocabulary, entirely unknown to their predecessors, is becoming fashion- 
able, one which signifies that humble devotion to altar and throne 
is to be rejected.1$ 


Appeals to the King, through memoranda, such as the one just 
described, became part of regular procedure in the Assembly meetings. 
There is a feeling of frustration among the bishops that seemingly nothing 
can be done to check the rising tide of irreligion; and they are aware 
that they share the responsibility with the monarch to take effective 
measures. Again and again they insist that they are primarily pastors of 
their flocks who must provide safeguards against error and corruption. 
They themselves in the Assembly compose directives for the bishops of 
the country. They frequently urge the hierarchy to expend all efforts 
in the revitalizing of faith and religious practice. They praise the 
writings of those who attempt to refute the philosophes. They call for 
the publication of more apologetical and religious works and commission 
new projects such as the translation of the writings of the early Fathers 


of the Church.17 


The bishops express concern most frequently, however, over the 
breakdown of the censorship system which enabled the philosophes 
to publish with relative freedom. At first there is astonishment that the 
books could appear in France and then alarm that so many of the 
reading public were interested in buying them. They appeal to the 
King for more stringent censorship laws and these are granted in the 
late 1750s, being made even too rigorous. The King replies in 1758 
to an Assembly demand by promising that he will stop the importing of 
unauthorized books from abroad. The same appeal is made in each 


16 Collection, VIII, cols. 572-573. 
17 Ibid. cols. 606; 1820-1823; 1913. 
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assembly up to 1788; and the same reply is given in each case by 
the King.15 


Ill 


The embarrassment of the hierarchy at its inability to control the 
press and the book trade is reflected in all of the Assembly reports during 
the last twenty years of its activities. They were aware that the censors 
themselves were already influenced by the new thought and would not 
stand in the way of its dissemination. They gradually became convinced, 
however, that the chief obstacle to the efficient implementation of the 
laws was the Parlement of Paris which claimed to be the sole agency 
responsible for the regulation of the press. Not that the magistrates 
were less opposed to the philosophes than were the bishops; in fact 
many of the parlementaires were strenuous opponents of free thought. 
The problem was rather that the magistrates championed the cause of 
the Jansenists against the bishops who by the 1760s had closed ranks 
on the dissident group in the Gallican church. If the parlement held 
control of all publications they could prevent all anti-Jansenist tracts and 
even bishops’ pastoral letters from appearing. When the Assembly 
appealed to the King for sterner legislation, the parlement countered 
that the hierarchy had no right even to raise the question of censorship, 
for they thus implied that the magistrates were delinquent in their duties. 
And they further complained that since the Assembly of the Clergy 
had been originally formed merely to vote the free-gift to the King it 
was acting beyond its jurisdiction when it discussed the nature of its 
spiritual and temporal powers, and when it charged that the parlementaires 
protected the Jansenists from ecclesiastical censure and in turn banished 
bishops and priests who refused to administer sacraments to Jansenists.!® 


We can now merely touch upon these disputes between Jansenists 
and bishops and between the Assembly of the Clergy and the Parlement. 
As we said earlier, the disputes provided a considerable amount of the 
background for the anti-clerical tone of the French Enlightenment. It is 
not difficult to trace their influence in Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique, written in the 1760s when the agitation was most acute. 
Voltaire found it amusing, a typical incident in the history of the Church, 
to find good Christians fighting among themselves about Christian 
doctrines and practices. The Assembly of the Clergy looked at the 
scene from another point of view, from the point of view of bishops who 
believed that it was their role to preserve unity within the Gallican Church 
and to protect the faith and morals of their people. So concerned were 
they to stop interference from the magistrates that they were slow to 
see the growing separation between the Church and the intelligentia and 
elements of the middle classes. We have seen that the Assembly made war 


18 Picot, III, 385; Collection, VIII, 687. 
19 Picot, II, 307-308; Collection, VIII, cols., 200-202; 435-441. 
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on pernicious books, yet in the long run it was much more alarmed at 


the inability of the hierarchy to preserve the Church’s traditional lofty 
role in the State. 


The first indication that the hierarchy’s influence was waning 
occurred in the 1750s when they discovered that the secular authorities 
would not cooperate with them to destroy Jansenism. The second shock 
was felt in the 1760s when the secular authorities abolished the Jesuits, 
despite the urgent pleas of a special meeting of the Assembly of the 
Clergy to save the Order. The King, once again, was asked to intervene, 
but he could not afford to antagonize the magistrates who, as Jean 
Egret has recently pointed out, took the initiative in the suppression of 
the Jesuits in France. The Assembly was dismayed to see the Jesuits 
go, but in the end were more appalled at the violent and sudden blow 
to the autonomy of the hierarchy.?° 


Not until 1770 and 1772 did the Assembly fully realize the impli- 
cations of the upheaval in the educational system of France brought on 
by the removal of the Jesuits from more than one hundred colleges 
and schools. As complaints from all the ecclesiastical provinces were 
brought to Paris by the Assembly representatives, gradually a picture 
emerged of discord and inefficiency in the colleges. Seemingly for the 
first time did the hierarchy appreciate the fact that they suffered still 
a third weakening of their influence by the loss of control over the 
education of the youth of the nation. The education plan of 1763, they 
argued, was now showing its effects. Once more the Assembly turns 
to the King to list the defects in the schools, the too frequent experimenta- 
tion with new curriculum, the inability to find capable staff, the lack of 
discipline. The solution they suggest is to reduce the power of the 
parlements over education and to reinstate the bishops to their age-old 
position as directors and inspectors of the schools in their dioceses. The 
King received their memorandum and assured them that he would 
give the matter most serious consideration, but eventually it became one 
more problem left to Louis XV’s successor to solve.?1 


As the last Assembly of the Clergy gathered in 1788 the deputies 
brought with them from the provincial assemblies that elected them 
many of the same grievances that have been discussed here : the spread 
of free thought and irreligion, the popularity of the philosophes, the 
deterioration in education, the decline of the bishops’ authority. They 
were all examined again in the session, but with limited attention.” 
There was more important business at hand, the voting of emergency 


20 Picot, IV, 71-72; 88-90. On the Suppression of the Jesuits see Jean Egret, 
“Le Procès des Jésuites devant les Parlements de France”, Revue Historique, 1950, 
pp. 1-27. 

21 Collection, VIII, cols. 687-690; 2029-2030. 

22 See Egret, “La Dernière Assemblée du Clergé de France,” pp. 10-12. 
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funds to Louis XVI and the study of a project to reduce ecclesiastical 
immunity from taxation, one more sign of the dawn of a new era for 
the Gallican Church. It was indeed a most complicated task for an 
old institution to adjust to a new age.?? 


23 : a 
RE The author wishes to thank the Nuffield Foundation for a grant in aid of 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE DISMISSAL OF 
LORD GRENVILLES MINISTRY : 


W. B. HAMILTON 
Duke University 


In March of 1807 the king dismissed a ministry with which he was 
in disagreement, just as he had in 1783, and thereafter until madness 
claimed him maintained in office a weak government by his own strength. 
The extent of the power of the crown in the last days of George III is 
familiar to those who have read Professor Barnes’s George III and William 
Pitt and Professor Aspinall’s work on The Cabinet Council and his 
introductions and commentaries on English Historical Documents for the 
period. It should have been clear to scholars all along, as it was to 
Thomas Erskine May in 1860, that the Victorian constitution had not 
been brought down off Mount Sinai by William Pitt, but historians 
love their myths as well as lesser breeds do.? 


The sacking of the Talents can, however, still bear some comment 
and analysis. The bare outline of events is as follows: Searching for 
some way to find more troops to carry on the war and at the same time 
to conduct a massive attack on the whole of the Spanish empire;? search- 


1 This paper owes much to grants from the American Philosophical 
Society and the Council on Research of Duke University. I have to acknowledge 
the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen to make use of material 
from the Royal Archives in Windsor Castle. To the Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer, 
the Rt. Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam and his Trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse 
Settled Estates, and G.G. Fortescue, Esq., I give thanks for the use of their 
papers. 

2 Donald Grove Barnes, George III and William Pitt, Stanford, 1939; 
A. Aspinall, The Cabinet Council, 1783-1835, The Raleigh Lectures on History, 
British Academy, 1952, separate, from Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XXXVIII, 145-252; English Historical Documents, 1783-1832 [Vol. XI of the series 
ed. David C. Douglas] ed. A. Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith, London, 1959; 
Thomas Erskine May, The Constitutional History of England Since the Accession 
of George the Third, 1760-1860, 2 vols., London, 1861-1863. Preface dated Jan- 
uary 12th, 1861. Here used in Francis Holland’s edition, 3 vols., London, 1912. 

3 E.g., Memorandum, in Lord Grenville’s hand, of sources and needs 
for troops, covered by a note endorsed in Thomas Grenville’s hand “7 August.- 
1806” saying: “I made out the inclosed this morng to supply the want of 
Wlindham]’s paper. I hope you will think it as satisfactory as I do. But it 
strongly leads to the necessity of Irish Catholic Recruiting—” Huntington Library, 
Stowe, Political 170. 

This project was broached to Bedford, the lord lieutenant of Treland, who 
replied that he and Elliot (the Irish secretary) saw objections to purely Catholic 
troops for foreign service as stirring up the Orange Protestants; both should 
be recruited. Bedford also reported that Catholics in the army finding themselves 
in England were sometimes compelled to attend Protestant services, a fact which 
impeded recruitment. Bedford, Phoenix Park, September 13, 1806, private, to 
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ing likewise for some sop to prevent the Catholics from pressing another 
petition for further relief, an event which would have brought the ministry 
to an end,* Grenville’s Government conceived the idea of a minor con- 
cession. They proposed to extend to England the provisions of an Act 
of the Irish Parliament of 1793 opening commissions (up to rank of 
general) in Ireland to Roman Catholics. George III, confronted with the 
one question on which he was even more obstinate than on others, and 
one he was persuaded involved his coronation oath, balked, but he was 
led to acquiesce in this measure, provided he was not coerced into 
taking one more step.® Ministers interpreted their own intent and the 
King’s concession to extend to “any military commission” whatever; they 
interpreted “military” to mean “army and navy”; they interpreted 
“commission” to cover appointments of general officers; and they inter- 
preted the extension to include Dissenters as well as Catholics: “... Cath- 
olics to hold in common with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects any 
military commission or appointment whatever...” 


George III was not going to agree to this measure and the old man 
rallied to fight his ministers once more. It was obtuse of Grenville and 
the Whigs to think they could get by with it, and when it dawned on 
them that they were faced with the royal displeasure, they first thought 


Grenville. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of 
J.B. Fortescue, Esq., Preserved at Dropmore (10 vols.; London, 1892-1927), 
IX, 328-329. 

4 Bedford wrote Holland on Dec. 18, 1806, he was afraid the Catholics 
were going to petition. What to do? If you duck or temporize, “you place 
yourselves on a level with Pitt on the question of the Slave Trade and parliamentary 
reform...” Holland House MSS, British Museum, CCCXLII, not folied. Grey’s 
reaction (to Holland, from Stratton St., Dec. 22, ibid., CCXVII) was that the conse- 
quence of opening such a measure would be, not as the Duke supposed the carrying of 
the question, “but the certain dissolution of the Government.” Holland (to Grey, 
endorsed, probably erroneously, “Feby 1807”, ibid., CCXVII) offered to go to 
Dublin to try to stop the petition. Grenville (to Elliot, Feb. 6, 1807, Dropmore, 
IX, 29-30) was also sure that to agitate “the great point,” would break up the 
Government. In the same vein was Grey’s correspondence with his kinsman, 
George Ponsonby, the Irish chancellor, Grey to Ponsonby, Dec. 31, 1806; January 
10, February 18, 1807. Grey Papers, Prior’s Kitchen, Durham, Papers of the 
2nd Earl, Box 47, File 10. 

5 Spencer to Bedford, Feb. 9, 1807 (sent on Feb. 12) [drafted by Gren- 
ville. Grenville to Howick, Feb. 8, Grey Papers, 2nd Earl, 21/2/76]; George III, 
Windsor Castle, Feb. 10, 1807, to Spencer; Grenville, Downing St., Feb. 11, 1807, 
with cabinet minute, to George III; George III, Queen’s Palace, Feb. 12, 1807, 
to Grenville — all in Dropmore, IX, 103-110. 

6 Howick later admitted to being confused himself about the extent of 
the measure proposed. Nonetheless, the quoted wording is included in his dispatch 
of March 3 to Bedford (Dropmore, IX, 115), which was drafted on March 2 
in accordance with instructions from Grenville (March 2, Grey Papers, 21/2/82), 
whose purpose was thus slyly to set the King straight; and sent to the King 
along with the vital clauses of a proposed bill (Howick, Downing St., March 2, 
to the King, Royal Archives, Geo. 12651. Clauses may be found in Lord Holland 
Memoirs of the Whig Party [2 vols., London, 1852-1854], IL, 307-308); and 
received back from Windsor without comment. Next day Howick saw the King, 
heard him on the subject of the bill and misunderstood him not to veto it (note by 
Dropmore, IX, 116), and gave notice of intent to bring it before the 

ouse. 
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of receding to the limitations of the Irish Act of 1793.7 The Marquess of 
Buckingham had at the outset told them they were fools to stake so 
much on a measure that did not even appeal to the Irish; they were 
going to break up the government on “the Kings imbecile and mulish 
rejection of the nothing that you proposed to him.” And as Thomas 
Grenville explained to Spencer, “I don’t want to be choked to death by 
a cobweb. If we are to die, we should have died on emancipation.”® 
Finally, finding it impossible to cobble the bill, they withdrew it entirely. 
They saved face by asserting to the King that they had not changed 
their minds on the need for concessions to the Catholics, and would 
not be restrained in future from submitting for His Majesty’s dicision 
such measures relating to Ireland as circumstances might require. 
George’s answer was that he could not “ever agree to any concessions to 
the Catholics” and he must have a positive assurance to relieve him 
from “all future apprehension” on that score. Ministers replied that 
“it would be deeply criminal in them... to bind themselves to withold” 
such “councils” as might in future seem necessary.” 


The Government had adopted the tactic of not resigning but awaiting 
dismissal, in order, presumably, to make a more dignified exit constitu- 
tionally speaking.11_ The King obliged; as soon as he could assemble a 
Government he asked for the seals on March 25. It would seem at first 
blush that the old politician was in for trouble. He had sacked a ministry 
that appeared to have tremendous power, and turned to a crew that 
had ignominiously fled the scene of battle only a year before. After the 
King had by one expedient or another shored up a weak government from 
1801 to 1806, when Pitt died January 23, 1806, its remnants deserted, 
declaring unanimously that they could not carry on, Hawkesbury and 
Eldon among them. George III suffered the indignity of having to accept 
Grenville — he had never liked Grenvilles — and what was worse Fox. 
Divided among themselves, the Pittite opposition gave very little trouble 
to Government, and the quiet corps of independents stayed away rather 
than vote against the king’s Government. 


When in October, after the death of Fox, the King granted Grenville 
a dissolution premature by two years it seemed to opposition the death 
knell. The country would see in this a sign of especial grace toward the 


7 Grenville, Downing St., March 5, 1807, to T. Grenville, after conversing 
with Howick. Add. MS 41852 ff. 289-290. But Grenville explained to the King 
on March 13 the Irish Act extension would include the Dissenters, and extend to 
the navy. Thomas Grenville, March 14, to Spencer, Althorp MSS. 

8 From Stowe, Feb. 11, 1807, to Grenville. Mr. G.G. Fortescue’s MSS 
at Boconnoc. Cleaned up a bit in Dropmore, IX, 34-36. 

9 March 13, 1807, Althorp MSS. 

10 Cabinet Minute, March 15, 1807; George III to Grenville, March 17; 
Cabinet Minute, March 18. Dropmore, IX, 116-120. 1 

11 I do not know the author of this tactic, but Buckingham urged it: to 
Thomas, March 17, March 18. Add. MS 41851, ff. 312, 314; and to Ld. G., n.d., 
Boconnoc Papers. 
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ministry. And of course the king’s ministry always carried elections. 
Hawkesbury!” and Eldon advised desperately against the King’s action, 
and when the dissolution came the latter thought “it had destroyed him,” 
and that it was a “...fatal and final blow...” to Eldon’s faction.'% 


Charles Long, one of Pitt’s election menagers in the Treasury. 
bemoaned in early January that the Pittites had no head, no program, 
and seemed to be in no state to form a party. As for the outcome of 
the elections, “Bourne reckons that we have lost about 8 or 9 by the 
dissolution — I reckon 31, and the Government 46... but the Dissolution 
itself in the Complexion, it has given to things independant of numbers 
is the greatest blow...”!4 Canning held much the same views.!® 


When Grenville had breached the fortress itself by driving the 
abolition of the slave trade through the House of Lords, and opposition to 
that measure collapsed in the Commons, an observer was awed by the 
power of Government : 


Nobody expected this great question to be carried with so high a hand. 
I cannot but rejoice at it; but unless one is to suppose that a sudden 
and complete revolution has taken place in the public mind without any 
new assigned or assignable cause upon this subject, and that not confined 
to one but extended to both Houses of Parliament, it is to one who 
holds my opinion both disgusting and alarming to observe that the present 
Administration can do so much more than Pitt could accomplish in the 
plenitude of his power. I call it alarming because there is no knowing 
to what length or to what subjects this reluctant acquiescence (for reluc- 
tant it has been) to the will of Government may be carried in future.16 


Suffice it to say George had put his axe to an apparently stout tree; 
but he was a powerful axeman. As a matter of fact, he had used more 
force than was necessary; he was powerful but at this point not too 
shrewd. He knew the Government was divided on the Army and Navy 
Bill. They told him so; the minutes of Cabinet were not signed by 
Sidmouth, Ellenborough, or Erskine; and Sidmouth openly counselled 
rebellion to the King on March 4.17 In the course of the crisis Holland 


12 Hawkesbury, Oct. 1806, to George III. Most conveniently in Eng. Hist. 
Docs., XI, 117, where Aspinall says letter may not have been sent. 

18 Eldon to Sir William Scott, Monday (just after Cumberland had sent 
him an express to tell him of the dissolution), in Horace Twiss, The Public and 
Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon... (3 vols.; London, 1844), II, 11-12. 
Evidence for his having tendered advice : “His language had led me to hope 
for better things...” 


_ . Long, Burlington St., Jan. 12, 1807, to Huskisson. Add. MS 38737, ff. 
15 Richard Ryder, Jan. 3, 1807, to Harrowby, quoted in Denis Gray, Spencer 
Perceval, The Evangelical Prime Minister, 1762-1812 (Manchester, 1963), p. 70. 
16 Ryder, Feb. 27, 1807, to Harrowby, excerpt in Eng. Hist. Docs., XI, 803. 
17 That is, he explained to George exactly what he was being asked to 
approve, and rather egregiously told his sovereign he, Sidmouth, wouldn’t approve 
it even if the King did. Entry of March 8, The Diary and Correspondence of 


eine Colchester ..., ed. Charles, Lord Colchester (3 vols.; -London 
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and Grey felt uncertain about carrying on, but on balance were only 
a little less eager to cling to office than the Grenvilles. In both groups, 
however, there were grandees who consulted their honor and felt they 
could not concede to retreat. It was manifestly impossible for Bedford and 
Elliot to remain in Ireland after they had promised the Irish the little 
concessions. Spencer, who was ill at Althorp, was outraged at the 
retreat and said he would resign.’® And so they would have gone out even 
if the King had not required the pledge. If he had lain low and stood 
on the veto, he would have made impossible the very interesting constitu- 
tional debate which followed. For it was clear even to Grey at this time 
that the king could withhold his permission to bring in a Government 
measure, 1.e., to veto in advance.*° The demand for the pledge, therefore, 
was a political blunder. On its side, ministry made no political sense in 
proposing the bill. It was not one that appealed to the Irish, who sneered 
that the English were only trying to recruit troops, not to make concessions 
to them. Furthermore, the whole lot of politicians knew the King’s fixed 
scruples on the Catholic question (and privately gave him credit for 
their sincerity) ,°1 had all seen Pitt humbled by them, and they could 
have slipped into their measure only through careless absentmindedness. 


An obvious political effect of the proposal of course was to give the 
dispirited, disunited opposition an issue to rally round: King and Church. 
As early as February 28 Hawkesbury, Perceval, et al., were communing 
with one another and spreading the alarm,?? and by March 8 even old 


18 Bedford, Dublin Castle, March 17, 1807, to Grenville. Dropmore, IX, 
99-100; Bedford, Dublin Castle, March 18, to Holland, B. M. Holland House MSS 
CCCXLIII, a very sharp letter indeed, accusing the ministers in London of acting 
with the weakness that was the disgrace of Pitt’s administration. 

19 To Thomas G. March 14, and Lord Grenville, March 15, both drafts; 
Thomas, 6 P.M., March 16, and Ld. G., Downing St., March 17, to Spencer, 
Althorp MSS. Grey, Holland, and Windham were for resigning earlier rather 
than yielding the bill, according to Grey, but the latter could not take respon- 
sibility for breaking up the Government at that point. Grey, March 17, 1807, 
to Fitzwilliam, the absentee member of the cabinet without portfolio. Wentworth 
Woodhouse Muniments at Sheffield, F64a. 

20 Grey in his speech in the Commons on March 26, 1807 (Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary Debates, 1X, 268) said there was no doubt that “where a measure... 
is to be brought forward with the authority of the government, the measure itself, 
as well as the case to which it applies, ought undoubtedly to be first submitted 
to his majesty.” Windham wrote to Thomas Grenville (4% pt. 5, 9 Dec. [1806], 
Add. MS 41854, f. 341) : “I have stopt in sending you an official order conform- 
able to the minute of Cabinet, doubting whether such an order would be proper 
before the answer was returned from the King...” The Grenville ministry in 
a year sent more information and cabinet minutes to the king than in all the 
past five years put together (Aspinall, Cabinet Council, 1783-1835, p. 195), a fact 
which probably testified to insecurity and suspicion on both sides. George Ht 
was triumphant at having got all the minutes and correspondence on the Catholic 
question in writing, and when the sacking came the documents were speedily 
disseminated in all directions. On the veto see Eng. Hist. Docs., XI, 158-177. 

21 Not only Grenville, but even Buckingham (to Thomas Grenville, from 
Stowe, March 15, 1807, Add. MS 41851, ff. 308-311) and Holland (copy, to Bedford, 
most private, March 13 [1807], B.M. Holland House MSS CCCXLIII), who 
however called it bigotry rather than Buckingham’s “bona fide. scruples.” 

22 Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Il, 92. 
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Portland roused himself from his narcotic stupor and began to summon 
the troops to Burlington House? From here matters so progressed that 
when the lords Eldon and Hawkesbury were sent for to come to Windsor 
and commissioned by the King to command Portland to form an 
administration with the advice of Chatham and Lowther, he was able to 
do so in six days. 


With a total disregard for history or for their own experience since 
1783, the discharged servants of the crown thought they could maintain 
control of the House of Commons. They mounted an offensive calcu- 
lated 1) to get support for deploring their removal (they were on 
poor ground here, because no responsible one of them denied the right 
of the King to choose his ministers); 2) to assert that the requiring of 
a pledge of councillors not to counsel was unconstitutional.*4 Note that 
ministers were far from asserting that the King had to take their advice, 
only that he had to receive it and they had the duty to tender it; 3) to 
assert that accepting such a pledge was unconstitutional and that 
ministers by accepting office under the circumstances had accepted the 
pledge; and 4) that the late ministers had been undone by secret 
intrigue and 5) by advice, for which someone was responsible, because the 
King can do no wrong and is not answerable for his acts, which are done 
on advice. 


Government 1) mostly skipped over the pledge, and 2) denied they 
were bound by it, ie., that they were responsible for the policy which 
resulted in their taking office; 3) denied intrigue; 4) denied advice, a 
denial which by inference placed the responsibility on the King; 5) went 
on directly to invoke the King’s name by alleging he was arraigned at 
the bar of both houses; 6) first threatened dissolution, to scare the 
£4000-seat holders; 7) then carried out the threat, appealing to the 
country to support the King, and tried to make the election a straight 
referendum on king and Church. 


Was there intrigue and advice? Yes. We do not have to be too 
cynical to accept the truth of the allegations about the influence of the 
Duke of Cumberland inside the castle,?° or the truth of Bishop Tomline’s 
reminder to George Rose that the King was “watching for an opportunity 


23 Portland, Burlington House, Sunday, March 8, to Hawkesbury. Add. 
MS 38191, f. 246. 

24 The oath of a privy councillor enjoined him “You shall in all things 
to be moved, treated, and debated in Council, faithfully and truly declare Your 
Mind and Opinion, according to your Heart and Conscience...” Thomas Gren- 
ville’s oath, taken Dec. 5, 1798, in Huntington Library, Stowe, Miscellaneous. 

25 Gray, Perceval, p. 93, states as a rumor that Cumberland read Perceval’s 
speech against Howick’s bill to the King. Romilly, Life, II, 191, reported that on 
the day of Grenville’s elucidation in the Lords, March 26, “The Duke of Cumber- 
land placed himself at the head of this [the] bench [appropriated to the ministers], 
probably to proclaim to the world, that he is the person who has brought about 
the change of administration.” Plunkett in the debates of April 9 named the 
Duke as a secret adviser. 
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to get rid” of Grenville’s Government before the Catholic question 
came up and that certain feelers had been put out.2° It is only fair to 
state, however, that Holland, an enemy of the court, thought the King’s 
intentions and actions were perfectly honest — at least he thought 
so when he wished to cling to office.?? 


Sidmouth when on March 4 he openly advised George III against 
the measure, named others who would oppose.2® Lord Eldon probably did 
the same on March 8, when he went down to Windsor on the business 
of the Princess.*® Is it a coincidence that Portland, Perceval, and 
Co. swung into action immediately after Eldon’s visit 2% On March 11 


5 ene of Lincoln, Riley Grove, Noy. 14, to Rose, Add. MS 42773, 
. 85v-86. 

27 His letter to Bedford, London, most private, March 13 (copy in B. M. 

Holland House MSS. CCCXLIII) is worth quoting extensively : 
Since I wrote, which by the bye is a scandalous long time, we have been embar- 
rassed in a most perplexing way about the bill relating to Catholic commissions 
in the army, and were at least reduced to the alternative of yielding some of 
the points or breaking with the Court and some of our colleagues — Had we 
been quite in the right our case would have been clear and we must have resigned 
on the hill being rejected by any branch of the legislature, for if it had come 
to the throne the negative would certainly have been put — Had we had the 
least reason to suspect that the K, did it to thwart us, that he affected to mis- 
apprehend in order to perplex us, or that he was glad of such an opportunity 
of quarreling with us, we must have come to the same conclusion. But the truth 
is, he did honestly misunderstand us, and indeed some of our friends, Grey among 
the number, were nct aware that our original dispatch to you meant to extend 
the grant beyond the Irish act — The K. therefore found steps taken both in 
Treland and in Parliament (for the bill was already there) without his having 
consented to the measure as at last explained to him — and I must own that 
with all my disposition to suspect what comes from that quarter, I am convinced 
there has been neither trick, intrigue nor design in this occasion. Sheer bigotry, 
not to use a still more disagreeable phrase —- So much do I believe this that I 
am persuaded the prospect of change added to the melancholy and restlesness 
which the fears of this question had produced in his frame. 

28 See n. 17, supra. 

29 Canning (March 11, to Mrs. Canning, excerpt in Eng. Hist. Docs. XI, 
118-119) reported that “Lord Eldon said the King had talked to him upon other 
subjects, but that, having given his honour to Lord G[renville] that he went 
upon no other subject than the Princess, he did not think it right to say what 
passed upon others. I did not combat this delicacy, but I shall try to ascertain 
whether he is the Duke of Portland’s informer” that the King will oppose the 
bill “with all his influence.” Note that Canning lied to the House on March 26 
when he specifically denied Eldon had transgressed his promise to Grenville 
(Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., IX, 343) [unless he had had a categorical denial in 
meantime]. The Grenvilles were said to have retained the belief that Eldon had 
intrigued with the King. Hardwicke, Wimpole, September 26, 1809, to C. P. 
Yorke, Add. MS 45034, ff. 61-61. Dave Sedley wrote to T. Grenville on April 15, 
1815, inclosing the printed page of A Letter to Lord Eldon on the Change of 
Ministers in March 1807; Showing the Secret Means by which it was Effected. 
By Ulysses. London, J. Bigg, and asking advice. Grenville replied, April 22, no 
comment. Add. MS 41858, ff. 200, 201. 

30 Canning letter immediately above reporting remarks of Portland and 
Perceval. Portland, London, Sunday, March 8, to Hakesbury (Add. MS 38191, f. 
246) : “...knowing as I now do the extreme importance of its being rejected, 
I can not but entreat you to come to Town tomorrow as early as possible in 
order to consult You on the best means of defeating...” the Catholic measure. 
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Sidmouth, from inside the cabinet, opened negotiations with the anti- 
Catholic zealot Perceval, who talked with Sidmouth’s friends and consulted 
Hawkesbury, Castlereagh, Eldon, and Portland at Burlington House and 
was as a result about to rebuff Sidmouth when the latter shied off.2! By 
March 12 the Household had had their orders to fight their master’s 
Government’s bill.32 As he received that news, Portland was in the 
final stages of the composition of a letter to the King, a long and shrewd 
document. It has been observed that Portland advised the King to veto 
(after passage) if he were driven to it, but what is likewise remarkable 
is that Portland, remembering George III’s fear at times in the past 
of not having anyone to turn to — after all he had been driven in 1783 
to take Portland — twice assured the King that if he sacked or drove out 
Grenville, he would have no difficulty in finding men who could carry 
on his government.*® Shortly after the King could have received this 
extraordinary communication, Miss Goldsworthy came from the Queen’s 
House to Malmesbury, authorized to say the King wanted it known he was 
standing firm.** Burlington House began planning a ministry and arguing 
about whether or not to dissolve parliament.*° The King must have 
felt able to send his ultimatum of March 17 and to summon Eldon and 
Hawkesbury late on March 18 after it was somehow conveyed to him that 


31 Copy, Perceval Colmmittee] Room, House of Commons, March 11, to 
Sidmouth; Sidmouth, 12 Gloucester Place, March 13, to Arden; Arden (Perceval’s 
brother), Bruton St, [March 13] to Perceval; draft Perceval, Bruton St., % p. 
one o’clock, March 14, to Perceval, all in Add. MS 49185, unbound when inspected; 
Malmesbury, IV, 368; Gray, Perceval, pp. 74-75. 

32 Portland’s sister, the Dowager Marchioness of Bath, came to tell him 
that her sons Lord George (Comptroller of the Household) and Lord John Thynne 
(Vice Chamberlain of the Household) had had the word. Lady Bath was herself 
Mistress of the Robes to the Queen. She found Portland agonizing over a letter 
to the King, and urged him to send it, “saying she would let them know” she 
had found him writing it. Malmesbury, IV, 365; Portland, Thursday, March 12, 
half-past eleven P.M., to Malmesbury, ibid., IV, 362-363. 

* 33. Portland, Burlington House, Thursday, March 12, 1807, 10. P.M. to 
George III. Royal Archives, Geo. 12706. Portions printed by Roberts, and by 
Aspinall in Eng. Hist. Docs., XI, 119-120. This letter must have gone to the King, 
who was at the Queen’s House, early on the morning of the 13th, “...and I 
know from Taylor that he delivered it to the King...” (Portland, Friday, March 13, 
4:15 o’clock, to Malmesbury, Malmesbury, IV, 364-365). One loses a bit of faith 
in either’ the integrity or the memory of Col. Taylor, the discreet secretary to 
the King, when one finds him quoted in the Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1838, as saying 
that on the change in 1807 George took counsel only with himself. There was 
no advice or communication from his previous ministers. “Nay, on that occasion 
he placed in my hands unopened, a letter addressed to him, before that event 
{the removal] was positively fixed, by one of the leaders of the opposite party, 
and I have it to this day, with a minute to this effect.” (Eng. Hist. Docs., XI, 
119 n. 1.) If so, that was still another letter, for the King wrote at Windsor on 
March 22, 1807, to Portland (copy, Royal Archives, Geo. 12746) : “Although 
the King was prevented by Circumstances from replying to the Letter which 
the Duke: of Portland addressed to him in London,...” he cannot delay thanking 
the’ Duke for his zeal, etc. 

34 Malmesbury, IV, 362; and Malmesbury, Spring Gardens, 11:45 A.M., 
to Portland, ibid., IV, 365-366. = 

35. Jbid., IV, 366-369. 
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the old government of 1805 were reasonably settled with each other, had 
agreed upon Portland as nominal head, and were eager for office. 


J Grenville was at first reluctant to fight,?® and remembered Fox’s 
running on too fast” in 1784;87 but Grey, confident of the control of 
the House of Commons, was for making what capital they could of 
protests.%® The strategy was to try carefully not to attack the King or 
to deny the King’s right to change his ministers, but to go first for 
the constitutional issue of the pledge and advice, regret the sacking, 
and if that went down, to express want of confidence in the new minis- 
ters.*° It is difficult to see how politicians with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience and any memories at all thought they could carry this program. 
The parliament usually voted with the King’s new ministers; the King’s 
friends and the country gentlemen would leave their dogs and. their 
bottles for such an occasion as this; even if the closet were forced, 
ministers could not have lasted a month; and the cry of the prerogative 
and no popery had already been raised by the courtiers. Useless as it 
was, however, the effort brought on what Romilly correctly called an 
“extraordinary” debate, which began with unusually detailed explica- 
tions of events on March 26 and ran on through motions in both houses, 
an election, and the opening of a new parliament in the summer. 


The old government maintained that it was unconstitutional for 
responsible ministers to take a pledge not to proffer any advice neces- 
sary for the welfare of the country, because the King cannot exercise 
any of his prerogatives without advice, for which someone other than 
the King is answerable. To hold otherwise would expose the King to 
responsibility, and destroy the sensible uses and protections of the maxim 
that the King can do no wrong.*! This view the parliament was invited 


36 Grenville, March 20, to Howick, Grey Papers, 2nd Earl 21/2/86; same 
March 23, ibid., 21/2/87. 

37 Grenville, Downing St., March 26, to Buckingham. Courts and Cabinets 
of George III, ed. Buckingham and Chandos (4 vols.; London, 1853-1855), IV, 148. 

38 Howick, Stratton St., Friday evening [March 20?], to Grenville, Add. 
MS 41852, f. 298; Howick, Downing St., March 22, to Auckland, Auckland, IV, 
302-303; copy Howick to Grenville, March 24, Grey Papers, 2nd Earl 21/2/88. 

39 Grenville to Howick, April 2, ibid., 21/2/90; Howick to Grenville, 
March 24, ibid., 21/2/88; Auckland (Palace Yard, March 23, to Howick, Auckland, 
IV, 303-304) cautioned that “it is extremely material to satisfy the country that 
we are not seeking to hold the throne in thraldom.” 

40 Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly..., ed. by his sons (3 vols. ; 
London, 1840), II, 194. 

41 Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, IX: Brand, ¢. 785; Forbes, c. 302; 
Romilly, cc. 327, 328; Whitbread, c. 335; Howick, c. 339 — All April 9. Gren- 
ville, c. 244; Moira, c. 254; Holland, c. 257; Carnarvon, c. 258, ministers “would 
deserve to lose their heads, Erskine, c. 259 — all March 26. W.H. Lyttelton, 
c. 433; Hibbert, cc. 437-438; Roscoe, c. 451; Tierney, c. 462; Howick, c. 471; 
Windham, c. 474 — all April 15. Stafford, c. 351; Lauderdale, c. 404; Holland, 
413 — April 13. Grosvenor, c. 595, June 26. Britannicus, The Present State of 
the Constitution (London, 1807) pp. 161-163; and, quite lucidly, Ld. Holland’s 
librarian, John Allen, in the Letters of Scaevola, seriatim in the Morning Chronicle, 
and then collected into a pamphlet (1807). 
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to support by implication in resolutions which were composed principally 
by Ld. Hardwicke and Ld. Grenville*? and brought into the House of 
Commons by Thomas Brand, a county member (Herts) and therefore 
“independent,” and into the Other Place by the Marquess of Stafford. 
Brand’s motion (on countermove for orders of the day) lost by 258 to 
226 in a rather full house, a result which surprised everyone and which 
demonstrated to the King “... how confidently His M. may under Dif- 
ficulties rely upon the Attachment of the Country.”** Stafford’s motion, 
by similar indirection, was defeated 171 to 81.*{ 


Was the pledge unconstitutional ? If you adopt the view that ulti- 
mately prevailed and that the Whigs insisted had prevailed as long 
as the case of Danby in the reign of Charles II, that there must be 
someone answerable for every act of the King from which they cannot 
hide by pleading royal commands, yes. The old standard authorities 
subsequent to the early days of Victoria are unanimous in declaring it 
unconstitutional.4® If, however, one faces the fact that while to serve 
the king effectively ministers ought to have the confidence of parliament, 
they were in the latter days of George III responsible to the king 
with the acquiescence of parliament, then it would seem the constitution 
had not arrived at the position taken by the Grenvilles and the Foxites. 


Note too how far we are from the seventeenth century or from 
textbooks interpreting English history as a struggle between the king 
and parliament. In the heat of controversy in 1807 we hear little about 
parliament. There was not an attempt to proclaim that the rights and 
powers of parliament were being assaulted. The division was at a lower 
level: between a king and ministers, anointed by parliament though they 
were. Politicians found they could make capital out of defense of the 
King, and to some extent defense of the Church — out of defense of 
the Establishment, but not a parliament. In fact the “people”, or more 
accurately the reformers, were more likely to deprecate parliament as 


42 Grenville, Dropmore, April 2, to Hardwicke, Add. MSS 35424, ff. 74-76; 
Grenville, Dropmore, April 3, to Auckland, Auckland, IV, 306-307 (MS in Add. 
MSS 34447, ff. 277-278); Howick, Stratton St., April 4, to Grenville, Dropmore, 
IX, 131-132; copy, Hardwicke, St. Jame’s Square, Saturday, April 4, to Grenville, 
Add. MSS 35424, ff. 78-80, and H.’s draft of resolutions, f. 82; Grenville, Downing 
St., April 8, to Hardwicke, ibid., f. 85. 

43 Perceval, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 6:45 A.M. Friday, April 10, to George III; 
and the King to Perceval, April 10, Royal Archives, Geo. 12834-12836. 

44 Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., 1X, 422. April 13-14. 

45 E.g., May, Constitutional History, 1, 79: “But no constitutional writer 
would now be found to defend the pledge itself, or to maintain that the Ministers 
who accepted office in consequence of the refusal of that pledge, had not taken 
upon themselves the same responsibility as if they had advised it.” Says Taswell- 
Langmead’s English Constitutional History (11th ed., ed. F.T. Plucknett [London, 
1960], p. 647) : “flagrantly unconstitutional.” Alpheus Todd took the same view 
(Parliamentary Government in England [new ed., ed. Spencer Walpole; 2 vols. 
London, 1892] I, 282). 
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it then stood and to view the king as a counterbalance to the corrupt 
and oligarchic domination of the borough mongers.*® 


| The Pittite ministry of 1807 did not hesitate at all to use the 
King’s name and uphold his power and prerogatives. Of course they 
denied intrigue and secret advice. In fact, with the single exception 
of Perceval, they denied any advice at all. Canning entered such a 
denial and so did Lord Eldon, who also disclaimed responsibility.‘7 
Perceval denied the King had had any advisers — “He did not mean 
as to the dismissal of the ministers, but as to the pledge” — still he 
was willing to be responsible for it, but was unfettered by any pledge.*8 
They mostly just ducked the issue of the pledge and threw themselves 
on the support of the good old King and his power and prerogatives, 
not scrupling, as did their opponents, to invoke his name in debate. 
“This was the first instance since the time of Charles,” cried Canning, 
“that a sovereign had been brought to the bar of parliament,” and it 
was “painful” to that selfish schemer to see it done.*®? Hawkesbury 
and General Craufurd resented the arraigning of the sovereign at the 
bars of their respective houses.5° The despised “Doctor,” Sidmouth, 
now parted from his allies, said flatly that the events had been purely 
the King’s actions, “proceeding from his own heart.” Stafford’s resolu- 
tion, then, pointed to the throne itself, and the question at issue was 
“ .. the difference between reducing the monarch to a cypher and sup- 
porting him in the full exercise of his constitutional authority.”51 Sir 
Thomas Turton thought “The real question before the house was, 
whether the sovereign was or was not to be supported in the fair 
exercise of his prerogative, against an aristocracy which had the pre- 
sumption to endeavour to dictate to him.”>? We are reminded of 
Leicester House. 


Finally, in the debate of April 9 Canning made the dreadful threat 
that ministers would appeal to the country in standing by their 


46 Suggestion of this in Michael Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807-1812 
(London, 1939), pp. 231-232. 

47 Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., 1X, 342 (March 26, 1807); c. 606 (June 26, 1807). 

48 Jbid., cc. 316, 317, 320. Contrast Perceval as prime minister March 18 
{18127], to Sir William Manners, who wanted a peerage: “...by the Constitu- 
tion of the country, H. R. H. cannot, either as Regent or King, exercise any of 
the prerogatives of the Crown but under the advice of some responsible minister...” 
The Letters of King George IV, 1812-1830, ed. A. Aspinall (3 vols.; Cambridge, 
1938), I, 245 n. 1. 

49 Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., 1X, 342, 345 (April 9). 

50 Jbid., IX, 421 (April 13); cc. 286 ff. (April 9). 

51 Jbid., IX, 399 (April 13). And so with the lords Boringdon (c. 386), 
Aberdeen (cc. 353-354), Selkirk (c. 377), and Mulgrave (c. 411). 

52 Jbid., IX, 308 (April 9). The old clerk Ld. Liverpool wrote of Gren- 
villes ministry: He “formed his Administration of the great Aristocracy of 
the country which had been in opposition to his Majesty from the commencement 
of his reign, and of all their dependants...” Mr. Fox was one of the latter. 
To [Mrs. William Watts, Spring, 1807] draft in Add. MS 38242, ff. 53-54. 
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sovereign.5 The mere possibility of dissolution, which did not have 
to await this shocking use of force to have been reckoned on by members 
who had just bought seats and by anyone mindful of the expense of 
elections — it had long been obvious that new ministers would wish 
to resort to it — no doubt influenced votes on Brand’s motion.% When it 
came, Ld. Holland, who had just helped advise dissolution in 1806 of a 
parliament with two more years of time to run, affected outrage: He 
repeated the words of Dunning’s resolution on the power of the crown, 
and proclaimed that Charles I’s invasion of the House of Commons “was 
not a more outrageous violation of the constitution.” 55 A modern com- 
mentator thinks “Dissolution was, in the period of 1784-1832, revealed as 
a powerful aggressive weapon in the hands of the King...’ providing a 
means of “... changing ministers without regard to the wishes of the 
House.” 


More interesting than the constitutional implications of a mere 
premature dissolution is the fact that ministers chose to try to make 
the elections a referendum in support of King George HI. When the 
blow fell on April 27, the Chancellor, for the lords commissioners, read the 
speech : 


We are further commanded to state to you, that his Majesty is 
anxious to recur to the sense of his people, while the events which 
have recently taken place are yet fresh in their recollection — His 
majesty feels, that in resorting to this measure, under the present 
circumstances, he at once demonstrates, in the most unequivocal manner, 
his own conscientious persuasion of the rectitude of those motions upon 
which he has acted, and affords to his people the best opportunity of 
testifying their determination to support him in every exercise of the 
prerogative of his crown, which is conformable to the sacred obligations 
under which they are held, and conducive to the welfare of his kingdom, 
and to the security of the constitution.57 


Administration papers took up the referendum theme: The old 
ministers, said the Sun, arraigned the conduct of their sovereign. “They 
wanted to make the cabinet a body independent of the King; they 
appealed to the people against their Sovereign, they have now no 
right to complain, when their Sovereign appeals to the people against 
them.”° Howick thought this was “the first time that his majesty 


53. Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., TX, 346-347. 

54 Hardwicke, House of Lords, April 8, 1807, to C.P. Yorke. Add. MS 45034, 
210 W. BE Fremantle, who had managed the elections in the autumn of 1806 
(to Buckingham, April 3, 1807, Courts and Cabinets of George III, IV, 155) saw 
its effectiveness, partly because he had advanced no public money and so had 
no pledges. 

55 Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., IX. 588 (June 26). 

56 Betty Kemp, King and Commons, 1660-1832 (London, 1957), p. 134. 

57 Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., IX, 552. 

58 April 28, 29; Morning Post, April 28, similar vein. Cited in Gray, 
Perceval, p. 105. 
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had ever been advised to make a personal appeal to the people’ "a 
point unanswered by Perceval from the Treasury Bench, and the young 
man put up in the new parliament to move the Address in Reply asserted 
the results of the referendum : “The country, sir, has beyond all question, 
shewn its determination to support his majesty, in the exercises of the 
rightful prerogatives of the crown...” 


The elections of 1807 have not yet been analysed in detail in a 
published monograph. One may safely say the cries of “No Popery,” 
“King and Church” were raised in spots and might have been effective 
in some. Probably when we get to the bottom of it, however, there 
will be found the same old problems, the same old contests, mostly per- 
sonal, in most constituencies. It was a livelier election than many — 
ninety-two contests, 182 new faces, and the Radicals taking Westminster. 
The SUR were dispirited, and did not show up very well in the opening 
votes.®1 


The Government nonetheless was so weak and divided that it fre- 
quently felt its situation was precarious. George resolutely supported it, 
however, and it was still there when the darkness closed in on the poor 
man forever. This fact is the more remarkable a tribute to the power 
of George III because it defied the laws of political gravity. The King 
was almost sixty-nine years old when he sacked the Talents. He was 
scarcely recovered from two attacks of insanity that had afflicted him 
from 1801 to 1804, and he had gone blind in 1805. Under such circum- 
stances, the reversion could have been expected to fall in at any mo- 
ment, and power should long since have flowed from him to the next 
king. His loathsome son was in active politics, so that the standard 
had been erected to which politicians could repair. Not only the power 
of his father but his own actions, however, lost the Prince the rever- 
sionary power of gathering round him his own government. In the 
crisis of 1807 his domestic situation, the sense he probably had of 
Grenville’s contempt for him, the influence of the current mistress, 
his cowardice and his dependence caused him to hasten to make his 
humble duty to the King and rat on the Catholics. 


When another crisis arrived in 1809, courage might fail some of 
the ministers, but there was much to rally support for old George. 
“His Popularity,” wrote Lord Bulkely, “is very great for the Mass 
of People look up to his good moral character and to his Age and to 
a comparison with his sons...”° His very madness, while a grievous 


59 Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., 1X, 622 (June 26, 1807). 

60 Lord Newark, ibid., IX, 609 (June 26). Hawkesbury and Buckingham- 
shire, among others, saw the election as a referendum. I[bid., IX, 607, 601. 

61 Gray, Perceval, p. 106; divisions in Cobbett’s Parl. Debs., IX, 577 ff. 
622 ff. Both Rivington’s (pp. 198-199) and Otridge’s (pp. 235-236) Annual 
Registers thought the electors mostly indifferent. 

62 To Auckland, Oct. 3, 1809, Add. MS 34457, f. 557. 
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weakness, was a source of strength: It made him an object of sym- 
pathy, but in addition it aroused the protective instinct of those who 
feared to see him crossed lest the strain lead to another attack. He 
was a hardworking, methodical, conscientious ruler, a father accursed 
with unworthy sons, a Head of the Church who defended it stubbornly. 
George was an old, mad, blind, respected king, pace Shelley. 


Government was able, then, to speak of standing by him. Perceval’s 
brother wrote him that if the attempt failed, or the 


... Conditions are unreasonable and not reconcilable to the King’s Judg- 
ment, and his Majesty, well informed upon a View of the whole Case, 
requires you to stand by him in the best measure you can, you must 
do so to the utmost and at all risks and be but firm and you will do it 
with Success, for bad as the Times are and lowered as the King’s Author- 
ity and Influence is, I still think that the constitutional Prerogatives, 
his Majesty’s Character and steady Resolution will (as they have often 
proved before) be sufficient to uphold an Administration of his own 
Choice. . .64 


Other observers also thought government could survive a great 
deal, with the King’s support, if it did not lose courage. With Huskisson, 
who had gone out, and foresaw collapse, the military secretary to the 
Duke of York begged to disagree : 


...From a pretty accurate observance of public affairs for some years 
back, and I have seen all the secret hinges of them, It has appeared to 
me that if The King chose to give his confidence fully and decidedly 
to a Chimney Sweeper, and that [if] the fellow had parts and good 
nerves, he might govern this Country in spite of any opposition that 
could be offered.65 


À Scot more literally observed that “people here say the Ministers 
Cannot stand which I don’t believe as I am sure any administration 
in the existence of which the king Concurrs sincerely will as things 
are now constitued remain firm.”66 


Lord Carlisle, a wit, declared he was “,..prepared to see this 
Govt. struggle long for life, while a certain great Personage holds 


ie ae Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1809, to Thomas Wallace (copy), Add. MS 38243, ff. 

64 Arden to Perceval, Sept. 10, 1809. Add. MS 49188, unbound. 

65 Col. Sir James Willoughby Gordon, from the Horse Guards, to Huskisson, 
Sept. 25, 1809. Add. MS 38737, f. 340. Gordon’s hyperbole is given some sharp- 
ness by indications he was a shrewd student of history. In the decayed state 
of the Commons, he said, “... it will probably end at last in some sharp, bustling, 
able man of business, like Mr. Harley, or Mr. Walpole, seizing upon the Govern- 
ment, and carrying it on in defiance of all: I wish it may be so for the public 
good.—” Buckingham expressed the same idea as the one above, substituting 
the king’s footman for the chimney sweep, whilst Thomas Grenville assured 
Spencer a member of the fifth form at Eton would do, if supported by the king. 

[James, Lord] Forbes, Castle Forbes, Oct. 27 [18102], to Sir Charles 
Hastings. Huntington Library, Hastings 120. 
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hartshorn under its nose, and declares it not to be dead, as long as 
it shows the smallest pulse and motion.”6? Indeed, George III showed 
more courage, or more desperation, than his ministers. He had con- 
sented reluctantly to the approach to the opposition, predicted its out- 
come, and pathetically begged his servants not to run off from him.58 
He exhorted them “...not to be wanting to themselves, and says that 
if they will stand by Him, He will stand by them to the very last.”5? 
Perceval saw “no option but to surrender the King, or stand as we 
can... %,,, Nothing is left for us,” wrote Richmond, “but to fight 
the King’s Battle.”71_ To Liverpool, “the line of duty” was plain: 


We accepted the Govt. two years ago to protect the King against 
an unwarranted attempt to surprise His Conscience on a Subject on 
which He was known to have the Strongest Scruples. Having done so, 
I feel that we are bound not to desert Him. We may be defeated in 
the Struggle when Parliament meets, but even in that Event, we 
shall at least have the satisfaction of keeping a Respectable Party to- 
gether, which may be able to afford some Protection to the King, and 
I trust some Security to the Country.72 


Now while a lot of this language is cant, some of it isn’t, and 
the cant men live by says something of itself. Perceval, in his agoniz- 
ing difficulties, had a stronger reason than sentiment or loyalty for 
sticking by the King. Explaining to a sullen Melville frankly why 
he could not put him (with his taint) in office, he wrote that by the 
separation of Castlereagh and Canning, the party had lost its cohesion 
as Pitt’s Friends. 


...the magic of that name is in a great degree dissolved; and the 
principle, on which we must rely to keep us together, and to give us 
the assistance of floating strength, is the public sentiment of loyalty 
and attachment to the King. Amongst the independent part of the 
House, the Country Gentlemen, the representatives of popular Boroughs, 
we must find our saving strength, or our destruction." 


In any event, the politics of the decade illustrate the power and 
activity of the King in politics, and the power of his name when in- 
voked, explicitly or implicitly, by the politicians. It is now a truism 
that no government, before about 1835, “could survive without the 


67 Carlisle to Auckland, Sept. 26, 1809. Add. MS 34457, f. 544. 

68 See Eldon’s letters in Sept., particularly those to Lady Eldon, Twiss, 
Eldon, I, 88-102. 

69 (C. Arbuthnot, from Treasury Chambers, Sept. 30, 1809, to Huskisson. 
Add. MS 38737, f. 354. C. Long to same, same date, ibid., f. 357, wrote to the same 
effect. Gray, Perceval, p. 261. 

70 To Ld. Arden, Sept. 30, 1809. Add. MS 49188. 

71 To Liverpool, Oct. 5, 1809. Add. MS 38243, f. 171. 

72 To Wellington, Oct. 20, 1809. Jbid., f. 223. 

73 Perceval, Downing St., October 5, 1809, to Melville. Scottish Record Office, 
G.D. 51/1/112/3. Gray, Perceval, p. 258. 
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74 and it might be added that one that 


goodwill of the Sovereign”; 
did have the active support of the King was still invulnerable except 


in quite unusual circumstances. 


74 A, Aspinall, “The Cabinet Council, 1783-1835,” inn P di 
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Of all the results of the Boer War for British politicians, none 
were more complex or more immediate than those which revealed the 
defects in British military organization. The British Empire had been 
augmented by 4,754,000 square miles since 1870, containing some 
88,000,000 of subject peoples;t yet the military power to maintain 
imperial authority had not developed in proportion. Writing to Henry 
Asquith in 1906, in order to impress upon him the importance of imperial 
defence, Viscount Esher stated that in spite of territorial expansion, 
in spite of the greater rapidity of transit by sea and railway, and of 
more efficient communication by telegraphy, yet the “imperial distribu- 
tion of our military forces is much upon the same plan as it was at 
the close of the Napoleonic wars.”? Whatever the exaggeration in this 
criticism, the fact could not be denied that in 1899 a haphazard army 
of merely 60,000 Boer farmers had driven the British War Office to the 
very limit of its resources. The years were clearly over when small 
imperial expeditions could be assumed as the ultimate burden likely to 
be placed on the British army. 


The Stanhope Memorandum of 1888, which governed British mili- 
tary policy until after the Boer War, listed the sending of an army corps 
to Europe as the least likely obligation to be placed upon the British 
army In 1890 Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Secretary of State for 
War from 1892-95, could say that British troops would not be involved 
in a European war at any time in the foreseeable future.* Throughout 
the eighteen nineties, while two army corps totalling 60,000 men were 
maintained in readiness at Aldershot, the primary function of the regular 
army was to provide replacements for British troops sent home from 
India, while coaling stations and imperial fortresses required only slight 
additions to sustain their garrisons.® After the Boer War these priori- 


1 J. A. Hobson, Imperialism, A Study (London, 1902), 15-26. 

2 Esher to Asquith, 1 March 1906, PRO/CAB 17/94. 

3 The Memo was printed 1 June 1891, and may be found in Parliamentary 
Papers (1901), XXXIX [Cd. 607], 255. See also the speech of George Wyndham 
in the House of Commons, 1 Feb. 1900, 4 Hansard, LXXVIII, 322. 

4 See his statement in the Report of the Hartington Commission, Parlia- 
mentary Papers (1890), XIX [C. 5979], 1. Parts of it are quoted in J. A. Spender, 
Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (London, 1923), I, 118-19. 

5 War Office Memo, 11 May 1903, in Report. of the Royal Commission on 
the Militia and Volunteers (Norfolk Commission), Parliamentary Papers (1904), 
XXXI [Cd. 2064], Appendix A. 
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ties had to be changed, and the changes involved demands for which the 
British army was clearly unprepared. 


In the first place, the number of troops eventually sent to South 
Africa had not nearly been anticipated. In February, 1900, when 
Lord Roberts requested a greater number of trained soldiers, he was 
told none were ready.® Britain was already denuded of troops, even of 
those who could defend the country against invasion. European reaction 
to the War had revealed an animosity which made it impossible to rule 
out the need for more adequate defence of the United Kingdom.’ Above 
all, what of the security of India? If Russia were to divert attention 
from her difficulties in the East — difficulties which became ever more 
apparent by 1904; if Russia were then to take advantage of apparent 
British military weakness, a reserve of regular troops was essential for 
safeguarding the Northwest frontier. But if such a force were sent, 
what would be left of the regular army at home, either for defence or 
for additional contingencies? Had the solution lain simply in increasing 
the size of the army, or in relying upon the navy, there would have 
been few problems worth serious study by the historian. Most books 
on this short period do indeed gloss over the military controversy as 
inconsequential by comparison with the reforms of Haldane |later.® 
But there is still a central question which needs explication. 


The challenge of home and imperial defence raised a number of 
profound difficulties which went to the heart of British government and 
politics. The Conservative party, priding itself in its care for Empire, 
with so many ties to the army and to the court, could have been 
expected both to examine and resolve the question of more comprehensive 
military organization. Yet the Unionist Government of Lord Salisbury 
and Arthur Balfour, so strongly re-elected in 1900, floundered badly 
on the shoals of army reform and was forced to admit defeat in 1905, 
leaving basic problems of defence and military policy to be met far 
more successfully by its Liberal successor. Why should the Conserv- 
ative Party or the Unionist Government have failed where a Liberal 
Government succeeded? The recent release of the Balfour and the 
Sydenham Papers makes this question well worth pursuing in greater 
detail. They place in clearer focus the vital relationship between politics 
and military organization during those five years. Broadly speaking, 


6 Ibid., (1904), XXX [Cd. 2061], 3. 

7 Minute of the Committee of Imperial Defence on the possibility of 
invasion, with commentary by Sir George Clarke, BM, Add. MSS., 49700. Balfour 
Papers, fos. 43-51. 

The exception to this judgment is John K. Dunlop, The Development of 
the British Army, 1899-1914, (London, 1938). It still provides the most detailed 
description of the changes and controversies of these years, and contains a fair 
tribute to what was achieved in military reform. But the research is based chiefly 
on Blue Books, on the Army Debates from Hansard, and on the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. All of it is published and official. The private 
papers and the minutes of the C.I.D., were not available to Colonel Dunlop in 1938. 
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what they reveal is a twofold answer. First of all, British institutions 
of defence had not developed with the expansion of imperial frontiers. 
Direction from the centre was needed, which could only have come 
from the cabinet. But the cabinet by custom took a negligible interest 
in matters of defence, leaving problems to be resolved separately by 
War Office or Admiralty. The result was a lack of co-ordination and 
interest which could prove exhausting for the politician who accepted 
the War Office as a challenge to reform an imperial military system. 
The temptation was great to make that system the result of deduction 
from comprehensive, strategic principles, as the Germans seemed so 
capable of doing; but any such attempt was bound to depend on sup- 
port from within the government itself. That dependence leads on to 
the second answer. While the need for a settled military policy was 
evident by 1903, and much serious thought was being directed to the 
subject, yet policy was at the same time vulnerable to the chaotic 
condition within the Unionist Government, a condition which gave to 
politics a direct influence over military planning. These two divisions 
will be examined separately in this paper, though from time to time they 
must overlap. 


stp 


Laying down strategic concepts of imperial military needs had 
never been one of the vital functions of the War Office. Domination by 
the Adjutant-General’s division had gradually imposed an administrative 
character on the work of most officers within its walls. The effect was 
to involve far too many high-ranking officers “in the business of purely 
peace routine,” so that when they did emerge to take command in the field 
they were likely to lead with the caution and excessive care of Buller in 
South Africa. Without a strategic section, there were no high-ranking 
staff officers whose duty it was to integrate imperial responsibilities 
with those of home defence. The Director of Military Intelligence wrote 
in 1892: “I have never been consulted regarding the scheme of mo- 
bilization for home defence, and have never heard of anything important 
until it was actually carried out.”!° 


These defects in planning were due ultimately to the nature of 
authority over the War Office of the Secretary of State for War and to 
his relationship with the First Lord of the Admiralty. Only a portion of 
the War Office was run by civil servants. On the financial and clerical 
side the Secretary of State wielded a direct authority, and in these vital 


9 Sir George Clarke to Balfour, 2 Feb. 1906, BM, Add. MSS., 49702. 
Balfour Papers. See also Sir Gerald Ellison, “Lord Roberts and the General 
Staff”, Nineteenth Century and After, CXII (1932), 722-32. Albert Tucker, “Army 
and Society in England 1870-1900,” Journal of British Studies, II (1963), 119-22. 

10 General Chapman to Sir Henry Brackenbury, 2 Dec. 1892, PRO/WO 
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areas the civil element dominated the War Office! But all the work 
of recruiting, training, and equipping the Army was in the hands of 
soldiers whose subordination to the Secretary of State could never 
be the same as that of civil servants. To a degree the Secretary of State 
had to rely on his military staff, a fact which was more or less apparent 
depending on the person who held the seals of the War Office? And 
since the officers were bound by a tradition which ignored the role of a 
strategic section, and politicians responsible for the War Office were 
generally preoccupied with economy, then military thought at the very 
top of the army tended to remain pragmatic at best.’* Certainly, also, it 
was uninfluenced by naval strategy. The two offices of War and Admiralty 
had little contact with each other; not even in the cabinet were they forced 
to co-ordinate their responsibilities. The cabinet was indeed by the end 
of the nineteenth century composed of heads of departments, each of 
whom maintained autonomy within his own sphere of departmental 
administration.1t Whatever the complexity of questions connected with 
imperial and home defence, they were not exceptional enough to be 
placed above or apart from this notion of departmental autonomy. The 
Colonial Defence Committee provides an excellent illustration. 


Formed in 1885 as a result of the Report of the Caernarvon Com- 
mission, this Committee combined representatives of the Admiralty, the 
War Office, and the Colonial Office. It was originally to “consider 
representations as to their defence from colonies for which the Royal 
Commission on Colonial Defence had made no provision.” The number of 
questions referred to it inevitably increased; representatives of the 
Treasury and of the India Office were added in 1888, and a trained soldier 
in engineering — the Inspector-General of Fortifications — acted con- 
tinously as president until 1903. By then the Committee had issued nearly 
680 reports and had defined the strategic condition of every colony in 
the Empire. Its work provided the nearest that British governments had 
come to a foundation for imperial strategy.1° Yet in substance the 
Colonial Defence Committee was the creature of departments. They 
initiated all questions referred to it; members were not allowed to vote in 
meetings; and every phase of a report was referred back to each depart- 
ment for approval. No report was final until it had been approved by 
all of the departments represented, and they alone took action individually 


7 11 Clarke to J. Sandars, 25 Feb. 1904, BM, Add. MSS., 49700 Balfour 
apers. 
12 Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons to Inquire into 
War Office Reorganization (Dawkins Committee), Parli t P 
M eme arliamentary Papers (1901), 
13 Memoranda by Sir George Clarke, Jan. 1906, BM, Add. MSS 
Sydenham Papers. And Feb. 1906, PRO/CAB 17/94. sos 
14 J.P. Mackintosh, The British Cabinet (London, 1962), 253-54 
Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour (London, 1936), I, 137. Al 
15 Full details are to be found in PRO/CAB 17/93. W.C.B. T 
“Imperial Defence 1870-97”, Cambridge History of the British Empire, III, eae 
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as they saw fit. The Committee possessed no powers of supervision or 
control. Its functions were simply consultative and its members were 
never more than soldiers and civil servants acting on instructions from 
higher officials. When, therefore, the Adjutant-General decided to with- 
draw War Office participation in 1892, he could not be checked and 
the Committee ended as the victim of departmental jealousy, felt partic- 
ularly from within the War Office.6 In 1904 it was absorbed as a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, which was by then 
making a real beginning to counter departmental separation. 


The first secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence, Sir 
George Clark, said in 1905 that one of its functions was to provide 
“a gentle pressure on Departments without interference.”!7_ Though barely 
two years old by the time Balfour resigned late in 1905, yet the C.I.D., 
under Balfour’s direction, had superseded all other bodies which had 
attempted co-ordination on matters of imperial defence. Five cabinet 
ministers and five military and naval officers constituted its membership. 
Preoccupied with problems of strategy and organization, its secretary 
worked directly under the Prime Minister, kept elaborate minutes, and 
referred details back to the Colonial Defence Committee. The powers of 
the C.I.D., it is true, were also essentially consultative. Any depart- 
ment head, in addition to the prime minister, could refer questions for 
its deliberation, and its decisions took the form only of recommendations 
to the Cabinet. Their execution depended entirely on the department 
concerned. The authority of the prime minister, however, and the work 
of its secretariat gave the Committee a central position which induced 
naval and military experts to communicate with ministers of state and 
with each other in a far more effective way than ever before.!® Hitherto, 
said Clarke, “there was no link between Departments of State as a whole, 
and no machinery for harmonizing their action except that provided by 
the Cabinet, largely occupied with domestic affairs. There were no regular 
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17 Clarke to Balfour, 20 May 1905, BM, Add. MSS., 49701. Balfour Papers. 
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means of settling interminable paper controversies between Departments, 
which frequently led only to waste of time.”?° 


This lack was now to be filled by a Committee the functions of which 
were intended as a parallel to those of a General Staff. It would direct 
the continuous study of imperial resources, project the policies and cal- 
culate the forces required, and co-ordinate the work of different depart- 
ments in the preparation for war. The object, said the Esher Committee 
in 1904, “should be to secure for the British Empire.... the immense 
advantages which the General Staff has conferred upon Germany.””° 
With the establishment of a secretariat for the Defence Committee in that 
same year, there seemed little reason to doubt that a means had at last 
been found to develop and sustain an imperial strategy within the context 
of parliamentary government and the cabinet system. The Committee of 
Imperial Defence was undoubtedly Arthur Balfour’s most notable 
achievement. What, then, went wrong ? 


However substantial were the powers of the Committee or the abilities 
of its members, the Boer War had revealed that imperial strategy was 
involved only in high sounding words so long as the British army was 
not large enough or the War Office organized to plan for various contin- 
gencies. Strategy could only emerge from specific problems. There were 
four principal areas of the world where British troops must be maintained 
in some numbers. They were: Egypt, India, South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. Distant requirements came first. The Stanhope Memo of 1888 
had been vague about this priority, with too much emphasis on home 
defence. It was superseded by a new statement in May, 1903, drawn 
up by the Secretary of State for War, St. John Brodrick, the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Roberts, and the Director of Military Intelligence, Sir 
William Nicholson.2!_ This new War Office Memo stressed the oversea 
duties of the army and listed them as fourfold. The garrisons of India 
and of naval bases must be maintained; reinforcements kept ready to 
defend any land frontier, from Canada to the northwest frontier of India; 
small expeditionary forces provided to meet local attacks; and troops 
trained annually to replace those returning. When Lord Esher described 
the basic premise of his Committee on War Office Reconstitution in 
December, 1903, he said it was laid down by the prime minister “that 
any organic change in the constitution of the Army must be approached 
from the point of view of Indian requirements in the event of war with 


19 Clarke to Balfour, note on C.I.D., 1905, in BM, Add. MSS., 50836. 
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20 Report of a Committee on Reconstitution of the War Office, Parliamen- 
tary Papers (1904), VIII [Cd. 1932], 4. 

aot Report of the Royal Commission on the Militia and the Volunteers, 
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Russia.” That would make the largest demand on the military resources o! 
the Empire, leaving all other demands subsidiary.?? 


Responsibilities in India, however, could not remain separate from 
the occupation of South Africa and Egypt. To meet the total of these 
obligations the War Office estimated in 1903 that at least 288,000 regular 
troops must be maintained. If home defence were provided for, then an 
additional 60,000 troops were required. On paper, these numbers already 
existed; they were even exceeded; but when the medically unfit and the 
extremely young and untrained were deducted, then the establishment of 
regular and reserve troops was 35,000 short.23 This was not a large 
figure, hardly cause for alarm in a time of certain peace, except that it 
touched only the surface of the problem. Numbers alone said nothing 
about the quality and diversity of these troops, about the lack of training 
among the reserves, about the regiments that would have to be filled 
with volunteers from the militia in emergency. Above all, the figures 
revealed little about the confused and negative consequences for the 
army of reforms attempted first by St. John Brodrick and then by 
H. O. Arnold-Forster. 


Brodrick succeeded to the War Office late in 1900, when Lansdowne 
moved to the Foreign Office. He was a logical choice, since he had 
previously served as Financial Secretary and as Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary in the War Office. His new tenure was to be strongly infiuenced 
by the succession as Commander-in-Chief in 1901 of Lord Roberts, just 
returned from South Africa; and by the Report that same year of the 
Dawkins Committee on War Office Reorganization. Even before this last 
was published, Brodrick set out to meet one of its main recommendations. 
The war in South Africa was revealing the effect on officers of “a vast 
system of minute regulations,” which tended to destroy their initiative. 
One possible solution was to delegate more effective authority away from 
the War Office out to the General Officers Commanding Districts.24 Such 
a suggestion fitted also with Brodrick’s desire to meet the criticism that 
the auxiliary forces in Britain were too far removed from the regular 
forces in training and organization. He therefore established a plan 
by which the country was divided into six districts, each one containing 
an army corps of three divisions broken down into six brigades of four 
battalions each. An army corps would thus consist of twenty-four 
battalions the officers of which would receive their regulations and 
orders only indirectly from the War Office. In addition to its decentraliza- 
tion, the scheme also had the advantage of combining regular with 
auxiliary troops, since only three of the corps were to consist of regulars 
while the other three included a varied number of militia regiments. 


22 B.M., Add. MSS, 49718, fo. 24-37. Balfour Papers. 
23 Norfolk Commission, App. A. 
24 Dawkins Committee, 2, 17. 
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It was an arrangement which might also relate recruiting to territorial 
organization. Certainly the scheme had Roberts’ approval and on paper 
it approached the efficiency of its German model.”° 


In practice, however, such a plan depended on the units being 
complete in their establishments. The training of a division could mean 
little if battalions within it were at only half their nominal strength. The 
defect did not seem immediately urgent because even in South Africa 
imperial needs were not likely to lead to the despatch of a whole division. 
Yet for the organization by corps to take hold on the military mind, 
a consistent flow of recruits was required in a country where conscription 
was out of the question. Brodrick therefore supplemented his scheme 
of six army corps with a programme of three-year enlistments. Recruiting 
was indeed his most urgent problem. While the nominal character of 
his corps might be gradually improved, so that fact would in time 
accord more nearly with fiction, yet the prospect of solution was a 
distant one, while each year immediate demands were made on the army 
for Indian replacements. From September to May the troop-ships went 
and returned and the soldiers had to be ready. Ideally, they should 
have been at least twenty years of age, have had two years training 
behind them, with four years of their enlisted period yet to transpire. 
To combine this requirement with that of his army corps, Brodrick 
tried an innovation. 


Since 1870 the British soldier had enlisted for a six-year term 
with the colours followed by six in the reserve. Two-thirds of his colour- 
service was spent in India, Egypt, Malta, or South Africa. It was this 
foreign service which discouraged recruiting, in spite of the fact that 
it made the British soldier the best paid in the world.2* In order to 
attract young men as soldiers, without adding to their pay and so com- 
peting with manufacturers, there was begun also in the eighteen-seventies 
the practice of enlisting a few men for three years with the colours who 
would then spend nine years in the reserve. Brodrick took this practice 
and made it a rule on the understanding that once men were in the army 
they might be encouraged and paid to extend their colour-service, thus 
giving to their officers a means of selecting the better men over the 
drunken and the derelict. 


If Brodrick’s plan had succeeded, it might have been the most 
significant reform since the days of Cardwell and have forestalled the 
achievement of Haldane later. But there were inherent weaknesses in 
Brodrick’s reform which hope and effort could not remove. The militia 
seldom reached its establishment, many of its soldiers joined the regulars, 


25 David James, Lord Roberts, (London, 1954), 275-76; John K. Dunlop, 
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and as a result the auxiliary forces could not be integrated into the 
army corps. Indian demands reduced those corps to little more than they 
had been prior to the Boer War. The fundamental defect of the whole 
plan, however, lay in the expectation that three-year men could be induced 
to extend their service to seven years. By 1904 it was clear that instead 
of seventy-five percent extending their service, only fiifteen per cent 
had done so. Drafts for India had, therefore, to be sent from among 
the short-service men who, after training, might have only ten months 
left in their enlistment.27 The results were both expensive and chaotic. 
Rotation of troops had to be accelerated, their effectiveness was diminished, 
plans were more difficult of prediction, and this at a time when 
British soldiers and diplomats could not be certain of Russia’s designs 
toward Afghanistan. Combined with the reports of commissions and 
committees being prepared or published between 1901 and 1903, 
Brodrick’s failure made his position untenable.28 He was nevertheless 
an important member of the cabinet and could not be lightly dismissed. 
Nor must any impression of emergency be created over affairs in the 
War Office. For some months behind the scenes his replacement was 
sought, and when Chamberlain precipitated the cabinet crisis in the 
fall of 1903, the occasion was almost handed to Balfour to remove 
Broderick to the India Office and replace him as Minister of War by 
Hugh Oakley Arnold-Forster. 


For many at the War Office, in the cabinet, or at the court, the 
change was a welcome relief. Brodrick’s scheme by the summer of 
1903 seemed to threaten breakdown in the whole military system of 
the empire. Arnold-Foster insisted that he had the answer; he had 
written on military affairs since the eighteen eighties and claimed to have 
studied the organization of every army in Europe.*® This is not to say 
he was the Government’s first choice for the War Office; he was in fact 
their last. But once in office he became the man with a mission, deter- 
mined to prove the praticability of those ideas which hitherto had 
appeared only in print. As a price for being allowed to proceed with 
his plans for the army, he was asked at the outset to acquiesce in the 
project of the Esher Committee for reconstitution of the War Office. 


I was an odd arrangement — a Committee of three men (Viscount 
Esher, Sir John Fisher and Sir George Clarke), having no connection 


27 Clarke to Balfour, 1 July 1905 and 30 Sept. 1905, Add. MSS., 49702. 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy, Memoirs (London, n.d.), I, 203; Arthur, Lord Haliburton, 
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with either parliament or War Office, on which the Secretary of State 
for War had no membership, setting out with the mandate of king, 
prime minister, and cabinet, to make proposals which must be made 
effective as soon as they were printed. This very authority, however, 
exercised clear of entangling influences from the War Office, guaranteed 
a greater measure of success than any reform between Cardwell and 
Haldane. We begin, said Esher, constructing from the top, assuming the 
existence of the Defence Committee and setting up then a permanent 
secretariat and a new Army Council.ÿt 


The difficulties were minor. Balfour himself had to be straightened 
out by Esher on the role of the secretary to the Defence Committee. If the 
latter were to act as the General Staff of the Empire, asked Balfour, 
would not its secretary cause confusion with the first members of 
the army and navy ?°? Would not his status be like that of a German 
Moltke and so come into conflict with the officer holding the new 
military office of Chief of the Staff ? Not at all, replied Esher, since he 
would attend meetings and keep minutes but would not be a member 
of the Committee. His function would simply be to ensure that when naval 
and military members presented their plans to the prime minister, they 
would “find him posted in all the material conditions of the problems 
under discussion.”°* Similarly, in establishing a new Army Council 
on the lines of the Board of Admiralty, the Esher Committee faced the 
difficulty of removing the existing higher military staff. It was Esher’s 
insistence and his semi-royal, semi-official position which made _ this 
possible. Despite the imputation of acting with insensitive haste, the 
Committee succeeded in preventing intrigue and compromise, so that by 
the spring of 1904 the office of Commander-in-Chief was at last abolished 
and the four military members appointed who were to constitute the 
Army Council. The first member was the Chief of the General Staff, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Neville Lyttleton, the second the Adjudant-General, 
Major-General C. W. Douglas, the third the Quartermaster-General, Major- 
General H. Plumer, and the fourth the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Major-General Sir J. Wolfe-Murray. Meanwhile, Arnold-Forster proceeded 
with his reforms and presented them to the House on July 14, 1904. He 
had implicitly accepted the Esher reorganization, even to the details of 
selecting the Army Council, and he would now offer his own plans for 
an army which he expected would break with the Cardwell tradition and 
accord more efficiently with the high purpose of imperial rule. 
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Very simply, what he proposed was based on his conviction that 
he knew exactly what was wrong with the present Army. There was no 
striking force ready for any declaration of war; even a small expedition 
depended on the reserve. The reserve in turn could only be used with 
parliamentary sanction and even then it was a substitute for the large 
number of non-effective men with the colours, rather than a supplementary 
or additional force. The three-year system of enlistment made the provi- 
sion of foreign drafts almost impossible unless more infantrymen extended 
their service. The militia was deficient by 34,000 men and could not be 
improved to long as it was the principal recruiting ground for the army. 
These were all sound criticisms which could not be refuted.*4 


As solution he proposed to reduce the regular army from 161 to 
142 battalions by cutting away the 19 least efficient units. He would 
then take 104 of these battalions and turn them into a general service 
army for overseas service. The other 38 battalions would be fused into 
a home service army with 33 battalions from the militia, making a total 
territorial army of 71 battalions. Soldiers in the general service army 
would enlist for nine years plus three in the reserve, while those in 
the home army would be recruited for two years plus six in the reserve. 
He would do away with the linked and double battalions, training men for 
service abroad in larger regimental depots and so dividing his general 
service army that it would have 26 battalions always at home and 78 in 
imperial possessions, where the men would have a continuous foreign 
service of at least seven years. The militia he would abolish, leaving 
the Volunteers as the only auxiliary force, and they would be reduced 
from their present nominal establishment of 350,000 to 200,000 men, 
one-third of whom would be organized into a field army of better paid 
and more efficient men capable of expansion in time of war.“ Such in 
essence was the second major change which the British Army was supposed 
to face in three years. The central idea of the plan was the provision 
of adequate military defence for the Empire as a whole through a 
more professional army, in more reliable numbers, than the Cardwell 
system had been able to secure. Understandably, it was a former civil- 
servant of the War Office, a supporter of the Cardwell reforms, who 
printed the most detailed and lucid criticism. In a little book called Army 
Organization: the Arnold-Forster Scheme, Lord Haliburton said: “It 
proposes to abolish the Militia; to largely reduce the Volunteers, to split 
the British Infantry... into two... separate armies..., to revolutionise 
the regimental system..., to largely diminish its fighting strength, and 
to reduce the efficiency of two-thirds of the Infantry below any standard 
heretofore known to the British Army.” But Haliburton need not have 
worried unduly. The plan came to nought. It did not indeed receive 


34 4 Hansard CXXXVIII, 14 July 1904. Mary Arnold-Forster, Hugh Oakley 
Arnold-Forster (London, 1910), 236-37. 
35 Jbid., 239-40. Arnold Forster to Balfour, 5 May 1904, Add. MSS., 49722. 
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even the test granted to that of Brodrick. By the time of Balfour’s 
resignation late in 1905, Arnold-Forster had been two years at the 
War Office, yet his reforms existed only on paper and in his disappointed 
and rather haunted mind. The reasons for his defeat and failure were 
largely political, growing out of personal disagreement and political issues 
within the Conservative Government. These differences must be examined 
more closely if we are to understand why army reform sprouted such 
varied and confused stems until Haldane took it in hand. 


II 


For Arthur Balfour, the party leader, other men would have been 
preferable in the War Office, men like Esher or Akers-Douglas, the ex- 
Conservative Whip.®® Since they refused, Arnold-Forster was the only 
choice left. In spite of the King’s objection that he was not a gentleman, 
there was a good chance that his military studies would make him an 
effective war minister. At least he might be expected to prevent army 
affairs from complicating further the divisions within the cabinet over 
tariff reform. But Arnold-Forster proved far more doctrinaire than could 
have been anticipated. And though he approved originally of Sir 
George Clarke as secretary to the C.I.D., yet he soon developed a suspi- 
cion that Clarke was sitting in judgment on all his plans for reform. 
Certainly Clarke opposed those plans and wrote to Balfour frequently, 
not only criticizing but offering alternatives of his own.®’ As secretary to 
the C.I.D., Clarke conceived it one of his functions to give to the prime 
minister detailed plans for army reform from the light of his long 
training and experience. He could be deeply hurt if those plans were 
ignored. 


At the same time, Clarke’s arguments were enforced by the more 
prudent but not less articulate criticism of Viscount Esher. Indeed, 
the letters of Clarke and Esher suggest that they were as much Secretaries 
for War as was Arnold-Forster himself.$8 Balfour had to arbitrate, always 
with a view to blocking the fulfilment of Arnold-Forster’s scheme yet 
simultaneously placating him. The only means of combining these two 
intentions was through the appointment of small and informal committees. 
Ostensibly their purpose was to reduce the army estimates from thirty 
million to twenty-five million pounds, and while this reduction was 
imperative, yet the committees generally included Esher and Clarke, 
who saw only chaos in Arnold-Forster’s plans. “Forgive me,” wrote 
Arnold-Forster when another of these committees was to be appointed, 


36 A number of others refused before Balfour and Edward VII agreed 
they would have to appoint Arnold-Forster, though he was the least acceptable. 
See Viscount Esher, Journals and Letters, I, 14; and Viscount Chilston, Chief 
Whip (London, 1961), 313-20. 

37 Clarke’s correspondence with Balfour is in BM, Add. MSS., 49700-02. 
Balfour Papers. £ 

88 Esher to Balfour, Add. MSS., 49718, folios 24-37. 
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“but I am beginning to feel a little hunted, as if the dogs had been 
turned loose upon me a little too often.”9 


He had good reason to feel so, especially in relation to Sir George 
Clarke. The latter wrote to his friend, Valentine Chirol, that the best 


part of his life was spent “trying to make great and eminent people do 
what I think is right.’’4° 


I have usually failed and the occupation palls. In April of last year 
when it became clear, even to the Cabinet, that Arnold-Forster’s so-called 
scheme was absolutely impossible, I promptly supplied Mr. A.B. with 
another. He was impressed but nothing happened. The Arnold-Forster 
plan was scotched not killed, with the result that nothing has been done. 
I am quite prepared to reorganize our military forces. I have trained 
myself for the task, and I have not the faintest chance of being permitted 
to carry it out. I am tired of pulling wires:.. and while a man of 
A. B.’s intellect is worth trying to influence,... what do you suppose it 
would be like to try and impress C-B ? 


Understandably, Arnold-Forster reached a point early in 1905 where he 
insisted that the secretary of the C.I.D. must not be allowed to sit in 
judgment on a great department of state. Balfour had to assure him 
that neither he nor the C.I.D. wished “to usurp the authority of the 
Secretary of State for War.”4! Under these circumstances, the C.I.D. 
could hardly have developed executive powers, whether Balfour had 
wished it to go that far or not. He had on his hands a most complex 
challenge — both to develop the C.I.D. and to maintain stability within 
the organization of the army. The two problems were contradictory 
given the mind and personality of Arnold-Forster. Balfour could not 
have both, and for the sake of the army he directed the C.I.D. towards 
a negative and advisory rather than a positive or executive role over 


the War Office. 


In doing so, Balfour had to rely on the counsel of Sir George 
Clarke, who kept him continuously informed on issues like the militia 
and the Army Council. Arnold-Forster’s plan for abolishing the militia 
was sensible in terms of efficiency, but it raised an unexpected opposition 
from the large number of Tory militia colonels who saw themselves being 
robbed of social prestige.42 Their protests were supported by Clarke’s 
letters to Balfour arguing that the militia should be regenerated because 
of its social importance.*? Pressures like these led Balfour and the 


39 Arnold-Forster to Balfour, 29 Feb. 1904, Add. MSS., 49722. 

40 Clarke to Chirol, 14 Sept. 1905. Add. MSS., 50832. Sydenham Papers. 

41 Aynold-Forster to Balfour, 31 Jan. 1905 and 3 Feb. 1905; Balfour to 
Arnold-Forster, 10 Feb. 1905; Add. MSS., 49723. Balfour Papers. 

42 A section of the informal Service Committee of the House of Commons 
waited personally on Balfour in May, 1904, urging him to stop Arnold-Foster 
from going further with his plans for the militia. See Arnold-Forster’s angry 
letter to Balfour, 5 May, 1904, Add. MSS., 49722. 

43 Clarke to Balfour, 28 Dec. 1904. Add. MSS., 49700. 
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cabinet to decide that Arnold-Forster must not be allowed to carry out 
his plans for the militia, and they were never included in his proposals 
before the House of Commons. It was Clarke, too, who warned Balfour 
that the Army Council might be driven to resignation. His suspicions 
were well-founded in the clash between Arnold-Forster and Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, the first Chief of the General Staff. Lyttelton expressed his 
apprehension at the degree of reform being pressed by Arnold-Forster, 
and he spoke out publicly. His speech of December 11, 1904, said 
Arnold-Forster, “makes the continued association of Sir Neville and 
myself quite out of the question.”4* It was a foolish demand, since Lyttel- 
ton had hardly held his office for six months and he was, as Sandars said 
to his chief, “the brother of a Cabinet Minister and a great friend of 
many more.# The incident drove Balfour to investigate more closely, 
only to discover that the Army Council would not associate themselves 
with the proposed changes unless assured of support from both cabinet 
and House of Commons. Since Balfour could not possibly summon 
such support, again he had to lead a majority decision in the cabinet 
that Arnold-Forster not be allowed to initiate recruiting for the two 
separate armies. 


Within a few months, however, the conflict erupted again. In 
March, 1905, three members of the Army Council sent to the Secretary of 
State a memorandum which they wished to be presented to the cabinet. 
In it they expressed strong doubt that two armies could be recruited in 
Britain, that the casualty in the end would be the “Long Service portion 
of our Army, upon which the maintenance of our garrisons abroad 
depends.”# On these grounds, they implied that unless assured the 
Arnold-Forster scheme would not be enforced, the cabinet could expect 
their resignations. With Clarke’s help Balfour worked out a compromise 
proposal, maintaing the status quo of the army, which enabled the 
Army Council to resist the Secretary of State for War until in June, 
1905, he again insisted on Lyttelton’s resignation. This time, Balfour 
soothed Arnold-Forster by enabling him to carry within the cabinet 
the project of converting eight regular battalions into short-service units 
as an experiment.*’ For the prime minister it was an experiment based 
on desperation, the last resort to prevent a further crisis. Over the 
following months he watched and waited, while Arnold-Forster talked 
of his success; he had “beaten the Cabinet.” Resignation of the Govern- 
ment in December, 1905, came to Balfour as a welcome relief. 


Ill 


His role as prime minister was over. In it, he had initiated a 
new step toward the capacity of British governments to study imperial 


44 Arnold-Forster to Balfour, 12 Dec. 1904, Add. MSS., 49722. 

45 Sandars to Balfour, 14 Dec. 1904, Add. MSS., 49762. 

46 Arnold-Forster to Balfour, 16 March 1905, Add. MSS., 49723. 

47 PRO/CAB 17/94, and Clarke to Sandars 10 July 1905 and 17 Nov. 1905, 
in Add, MSS., 49701-02. 
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strategy. His achievement may not have been so substantial as his 
admirers have argued, since the C.I.D. did not develop executive powers 
over the War Office and the Admiralty. Balfour must nevertheless be 
considered one of the most intelligent and sensitive men who have ever 
held the office of British prime minister, and whose energies have been 
directed to problems of defence. He had no choice but to appoint Arnold- 
Forster, and he could not have foreseen the latter’s conduct. Subse- 
quently, Balfour’s tact was outstanding. He understood his War Minister 
as did few others around him. “The truth is,” said Balfour, 


that, though the best of good fellows, he is at once unconsciously 
inconsiderate of other people’s feelings, and unduly sensitive in his own, 
— a rather unfortunate combination. And he has a most curious habit 
of considering... an argument not wholly on his side as something in 
the nature of a personal attack. 


He has another curious habit of carrying away from an interview at 
which he has done all the talking an impression that the person to 
whom he has talked entirely agrees with him: so that he is perpetually 
quoting eminent soldiers to me as being among his supporters, though 
I suspect they look with considerable coldness on many parts of his 
scheme.48 


This insight was one of Balfour’s finest gifts. It enabled him 
to step warily in his relations with so doctrinaire and naive a man, 
while his patience and tact sustained a constitutional approach through 
the cabinet. If in the course of two years the C.I.D. did not become an 
instrument of higher strategy above the War Office and the Admiralty, 
to argue that it should have done so is to see the problem in a vacuum. 
It may be more historical to conclude that equally essential at the time 
was the problem of maintaining stability within the War Office and the 
Army. In light of the personal and political complications which he had 
to face, Balfour’s leadership surely deserves more favourable judgment 
for having stalled and compromised as long as he did. 


48 Balfour to Esher, 30 July 1904, Add. MSS., 49718. 
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Europe’s statesmen, confronted by imminent changes in the balance 
of power attendant upon the stabilization of the Nazi régime in Germany, 
were conspicuously peripatetic in 1934, Among the outstanding journeys 
was the visit to France of King Alexander of Yugoslavia, which began 
and ended on October 9. It was noteworthy not for what was accomplished 
but for the fact that within a few minutes of his arrival in Marseille the 
King was assassinated.! Louis Barthou, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who was with him was wounded at the same moment. The incom- 
petence of the French police which facilitated the assassin’s task was 
illustrated further by their neglect of Barthou who was left to find his 
way through the crowded streets by taxi to the hospital, where he 
promptly died from loss of blood.? 


This tragic event naturally aroused shudders of apprehension in 
European diplomatic circles; indeed some feared that this was a repetition 
of Serajevo.2 To many, however, apart from the loss sustained by 
Yugoslavia, the most regrettable feature of this affair was the death of 
Barthou, whose singularly energetic course during the previous eight 
months had attracted widespread interest.* 


On October 11, Le Temps asserted: “M. Barthou a établi au cours 
de ces huit derniers mois des bases solides sur lesquelles on peut cons- 
truire utilement”.5 Subsequently Arnold Toynbee would write: Barthou 
“was a man who had acquired the mental rigidity of age without having 
lost the animal spirits of youth... He contrived’, during his term, “to 
make a mark upon international history which seemed likely to endure 
and likely to prove unfortunate”.® Clearly, Barthou, unlike some of his 
predecessors, had made an impact on French foreign policy but there was 
doubt about the value of his handiwork, doubt which was the product of 
differences of opinion over the nature and feasibility of his objectives. 


1 Le Temps, 11 October, 1934. For a discussion of the event see R. W. 
Seton-Watson, “King Alexander’s Assassination: Its Background and Effects,” 
International Affairs, XIV (1935), 20-41. 

2 Le Temps, 11 October, 1934. 

3 The international repercussions of this affair are examined in Survey of 
International Affairs, 1934, 550-577. 

4 Jean-Louis Barthou was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Doumergue ministry which was formed after the Paris riots of February 6, 1934. 
Le Temps, 11 February, 1934. 

5 Jbid., 11 October, 1934. 

6 S.I.A., 1934, 387. 
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To his admirers on Le Temps “M. Barthou assurait la continuité de la 
politique extérieure de la France ... Bien loin d’être une tentative d’encer- 
clement de quelque puissance que ce soit, cette politique tend à rendre 
acceptable pour tous une féconde collaboration de tous les pays dans 
l'esprit même de la Société des Nations”. The Manchester Guardian, 
however, contended that Barthou sought to strengthen Europe’s security 
by uniting the countries opposed to war. Germany alone, he believed, 
was not against war, hence any agreement with that country would 
be suicidal$ The diplomat-journalist D’Ormesson insisted that his 
“fundamental desire, on the contrary, was to bring about an understanding 
with Germany”. He “was dominated... to the point of obsession by 
this idea”. The cardinal defect of M. Barthou’s policy was its excessive 
optimism... The problem set for solution was... a veritable squaring of 
the circle”? To put it bluntly: Was Louis Barthou’s policy imbued 
with the nationalist spirit of Delcassé and Poincaré or did it foreshadow 
the spirit of appeasement ? 


Early in 1934 the Third Republic was in a state of great confusion — 
a condition vividly epitomized by the riots in Paris on February 6.1° 
The upshot of these dramatic events was the formation of a ministry of 
“national union”, headed by ex-President Gaston Doumergue, “a vain 
and complacent antique”.1! With the aged prime minister was asso- 
ciated a remarkable collection of elderly figures including André Tardieu, 
Edouard Herriot, Marshal Henri Pétain, and Louis Barthou — in all no 
fewer than six former prime ministers.’ But this presumably talented 
galaxy had little internal cohesion, a factor which, in conjunction with 
the conservatism of many of its members, seemed likely to militate against 
significant new departures in domestic or foreign affairs.'* 


Louis Barthou, who emerged from semi-retirement in the Senate 
to hold the portfolio of foreign affairs for the first time, was a sprightly 
politician of seventy-one. He had been a deputy and subsequently a 
senator without intermission since his election in 1889; in that long 
period he had served with Briand and Poincaré and had been prime 
minister in 1913.14 For him as for many, especially in France, politics 


T Le Temps, 11 October, 1934. 
8 Manchester Guardian, 30 November, 1934. 

9 W. d’Ormesson, France (London, 1939), 120, 126, 127, 128. 

10 On this event see M. Beloff, “The Sixth of February,” in J. Joll (ed.), 
The Decline of the Third Republic (London, 1959), 9-35. 

11 The phrase is used in Gordon Wright, France in Modern Times (Chicago, 
1960), 476. Doumergue (1863-1937) had had an undistinguished presidency from 
1924-1931. 

12 André Tardieu (1876-1945) was a prominent nationalist politician; EK. 
Herriot (1872-1957) was the Radical Socialists’ leader; L. Barthou (1862-1934) 
was the chairman of the centrist Union Démocratique et Radicale; Marshal 
Pétain (1856-1951) was a national hero, not a politician. j 

The internal difficulties of the government have been illuminated by 
E. Herriot, Jadis: D'une guerre à l’autre, 1914-1936 (Paris, 1952), 382 ff. 
14 Le Temps, 11 February, 1934. 
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seemingly had been enjoyable and not exhausting, for he retained remark- 
able physical and mental agility.!5 But, youthful though his movements 
and his style were, his well-trimmed beard and his pince-nez were 
reminiscent of the pre-war generation of politicians to which he really 
belonged. 


The crucial question is, however: what kind of man stood behind 
the amiably precise exterior and what were his real political convictions ? 
Significantly, one of Poincaré’s last acts was to compose an obituary 
for his former colleague. “Il est signalé par une intelligence des plus 
vives, par des conversations prudentes et habiles, par un sens très éveillé 
des grands intérêts français . .. par des discours brûlant de patriotisme.”!® 
Similarly, Edouard Herriot has written: “J’aimais Barthou; on l’a 
beaucoup calomnié. Parfois son esprit blessait ou du moins piquait; 
il allumait de vives haines chez ceux qui ne savaient pas lui répondre. 
Il jouait avec les idées, avec les mots.”’17 Joseph Caiïllaux, once a friend 
and later an enemy, wrote of Barthou’s “intelligence remarquable... 
infiniment déliée”. But, Caillaux added, his “obsession mesquine du 
pouvoir lui interdit la haute politique, elle le condamne a... la politi- 
que alimentaire”.18 Le Temps, in contrast, referred to his “extraordinaire 
aptitude à tout comprendre, à tout s’assimiler, à deviner tout... Il était 
l’homme des idées claires et distinctes”.19 


Here then was a man of more than ordinary ability, one who enjoyed 
playing with words and ideas, and who was sometimes careless of their 
effects. If he was not obsessed with power, he belonged evidently to the 
ranks of the “ministrables”, those professional politicians whose compli- 
cated rituals made possible the survival of the Republic. 


Even so it would be wrong to suppose that Barthou was without 
firm political principles. Raised in the great days of Gambetta, Ferry 
and Waldeck-Rousseau he remained “un homme de gauche décidé.” “Il 
représentait à merveille cette petite bourgeoisie qui fait la force de 
notre pays... Il traverse la vie un démocrate imperturbable qui ne 
fut jamais effleuré d’aucun doute quant à la vertu du libéralisme politique 
et du suffrage universel.” He had never succumbed, Le Temps insisted, to 
“réveries internationalistes”. Along with Poincaré and Doumergue, Bar- 
thou was “l’une des grandes forces du régime; il en représentait la sagesse, 
l'adaptation au réel, l’élément solide et la continuité”. And “il fut surtout, 
avant tout, un patriote”, a patriot who deserved to be remembered as 


15 His travels as foreign minister are indicative of the former; his 
Promenades autour de ma vie: lettres de la montagne (1933), illustrate the latter. 

18 Quoted in J. Chastenet, Raymond Poincaré (Paris, 1948), 289. 

17 Herriot, op. cit., 259. 

18 J. Caillaux, Mes mémoires, III: Clairvoyances et force d’âme dans les 
épreuves, 1912-1930 (Paris, 1947), 54-55. 

19 Le Temps, 11 October, 1934. 
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the author of the three-year service law: “L’un de ceux auxquels, tout 
compte fait, la France a dii sa victoire”.2° 


Although this editorial verdict of Le Temps was doubtless excessively 
favourable to Barthou there is little reason to believe that he was not a 
staunch republican. His actions and his associations before 1934 indicated 
that he was as well a nationalist of the Poincaré school?! Hence it was 
to be anticipated that he would pursue a firm, vigorous and traditional 
policy, but at the same time the quality of his mind was such that his 


approach was likely to be more subtle, and more flexible than that of 
his mentor, Poincaré. 


The situation which the Doumergue ministry faced in 1934 was 
as critical on the international as on the domestic front. The essential 
problem dated at least from World War I and the peace settlement. The 
source of the war, the French believed, was Germany’s drive for European 
hegemony; the war demonstrated that by herself France was no match 
for Germany.?? Their realization that the war had been won for them and 
their conviction that the Germans would resume their aggressive course 
whenever possible had led the French to press for a treaty by which 
Germany would be inhibited from developing its full diplomatic and 
military potential. But the French contended that they had not attained 
their objective at Versailles and thereafter tacitly admitted that it was 
really impossible of realization. Consequently French policy became 
a determined and sometimes frantic search for means of avoiding the 
inevitable, not, as so many believed, one of maintaining French hegemony 
on the continent for its own sake. 


The establishment of the Nazi régime early in 1933 and its subse- 
quent behaviour marked, in the eyes of the French, the reappearance of 
the German peril in a most dangerous guise. The reality behind the 
politics of fear so long pursued by France was now vividly apparent. 
What then was to be done? Should France admit progressively the shift 
in the balance of power sought by the Nazis, and all that would be 
entailed in that process; should it attempt to maintain the status quo, 
a course which would require foreign help and might require a preventive 
war against Germany; should France permit Germany to develop its 
potential power and rely upon a powerful combination of states to protect 
her integrity and that of the states dependent upon her ? 


We have no way of knowing, of course, whether Barthou and his 
advisers analysed their problem in precisely these terms. In so far, 


20 Ibid. 

21 For example, in 1919 Barthou argued that the Treaty of Versailles was 
a betrayal of the historic foreign policy of France. See E. R. Cameron, Prologue 
to Appeasement: A Study in French Foreign Policy (Washington, 1942), 63. 

22 F. Fischer in his Griffnach der Weltmacht; die Kriegzielpolitik des 
kaiserlichen Deutschland, 1914-18 (Düsseldorf, 1962), has shown the remarkable 
extent of German aims during World War I. 
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however, as he groped towards one or other of these lines of policy, 
Barthou was bound to be influenced not only by his own past predilections 
and those of the Quai d’Orsay, but also by certain factors in the French 
situation. Certainly no substantial sector of opinion had accepted the 
idea of appeasing Germany.2* The French mood was still peaceful, but 
systematic efforts were being made to arouse public opinion against nego- 
tiation with Germany, in part because informed persons thought the 
new German government was very unstable.?4 On the other hand, France’s 
freedom of action was more circumscribed by its alliances and the Locarno 
treaties than was generally realized.2° Above all, the French armed forces, 
so powerful and indeed so dangerous, as many thought, were, in General 
Weygand’s view, “hors d’état de faire face victorieusement a une entreprise 
hostile a I’Allemagne”.2® Moreover, because of the structure of the 
French population their strength was bound to decline unless drastic 
policy changes were made.?? 


Such, briefly, was the general context within which Barthou worked. 
To lay the foundations for an assessment of his real objectives I propose to 
examine his actions in two areas : disarmament, and the eastern alliances. 


In January 1934, the Disarmament Conference was still in being, but 
a deadlock had been reached which was overshadowed by Germany’s 
withdrawal from the Conference and the League of Nations. On January 
29, in an effort to facilitate serious negotiations, the British government 
put forward a compromise plan by which Germany would be permitted to 
attain parity in arms with the European powers. To maintain security, 
provision was to be made for permanent and automatic supervision of 
arms levels and for consultation when and if infractions occurred. More- 
over, the British note concluded, “the return of Germany to Geneva and to 
the League of Nations... ought to be an essential condition of agree- 
ment”.?8 In effect the British proposal envisaged public recognition of 
Germany’s breach of her treaty obligations, but did not include effective 
sanctions to keep Germany within the limits which she would attain 
presently, — limits which were to be reached partly by scaling down 
French armaments. 


At its first cabinets, the Doumergue ministry examined the interna- 
tional situation, which Barthou described as almost as bad as July 1914.29 


23 C.A. Micaud asserts in his The French Right and Nazi Germany, 1933- 
1939: A Study of Public Opinion (Durham, 1943), that the defeatist, pro-German 
attitude did not emerge until 1935. 

Great Britain, Foreign Office Library Photostat, Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, E430559-430565. News from Paris, 7 December, 1933. 

25 On the Locarno treaties especially see P.S. Wandycz, France and Her 
Eastern Allies 1919-1925 (Minneapolis, 1962), 367-368. 

26 M. Weygand, Mémoires: Mirages et réalité (Paris, 1957), 422. At the 
time (May 1934) Weygand was head of the French Army. 

27 See below, p. 8. 

28 Documents on International Affairs, 1933, 372. 

29 Herriot, op. cit., 384. 
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Marshal Pétain reported that Germany had 840,000 troops available and 
General Denain, the Air Minister, asserted that, with three months’ 
preparation, Germany would have as effective an air force as France. 
Hence, the government agreed to reserve its position in the imminent 
negotiations concerning the British scheme.°° 


Mr. Anthony Eden met Doumergue and Barthou for three hours on 
February 17 to discuss this question. At the outset, Eden claims, Barthou 
“made a speech at me, and a spiky one at that, but the talk became 
smoother at the close”.%1 Even so, the latter’s first move was to stress 
the friendship and solidarity of France and Britain. “Liberty, he said, 
was safe so long as they were in agreement, but would be imperilled if 
they ceased to agree”. Nevertheless the British Memorandum was un- 
satisfactory. “France would be disarmed in part and Germany rearmed 
in part” at a time when the latter was not free from the peace treaty. 
The French did not believe this was the time to reduce their forces in 
return for a consultation agreement. Yet, he was emphatic that “it was 
better to have a convention which really satisfied no one, but which 
created rights and obligations than to suffer failure... Without an 
understanding between France and Germany peace was precarious. The 
French Government had not taken up an immutable attitude”.*? 

Returning to Paris on March 1, Eden outlined to the French ministers 
the conditions and concessions which Germany proposed. Once again 
though, it was evident that, while the French had not wholly made up 
their minds, they were strongly opposed to any significant concessions. 
Barthou insisted that France “keenly desired” a settlement but stressed 
the alarming reports of German preparations and Parliament’s determina- 
tion to safeguard French security. Doumergue said bluntly: “In 1914... 
French effectives amounted to 675,000; ... in 1925 they were 439,000; 
...in 1934 they were 300,000... This figure will shortly fall to 200,000 
whereas the Germans proposed to have 800,000... Where was consul- 
tation to take place if France were suddenly invaded ?... They did not 
think that Herr Hitler’s proposal would amount to equality of rights but to 
inferiority for France”. “The real point was”, Barthou concluded, “did 
the French government accept German rearmament ? This was a question 
of security and national psychology ... It was a very grave question upon 
which the Government as a whole could make a decision”.** Interestingly, 
Doumergue then remarked privately to Eden “that while it might be 
possible to wink at German rearmament it was quite another thing 


to agree to it”.*# 
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In any event, the French government was committed to produce a 
definitive answer to Eden’s inquiries. This was presented at last on April 
17, 1934. By their memorandum the French terminated the current 
negotiations and recommended that the Disarmament Conference resume 
its work.35 Clearly, they were determined not to accept the legalization of 
German rearmament. But, much more significant and revealing than 
the note itself were their anguished deliberations on this question. 


Initially the French, particularly Doumergue, gave the impression 
that they would not take up a wholly negative position. The latter stressed 
their desperate internal situation, his own poor health and the necessity 
of waiting upon the National Defence Council, in which, so the British 
believed, there was a division of opinion.*® Privately, Barthou told his 
colleagues the problem was whether to accept “une convention comportant 
un controle ou refuser la légalisation du réarmement allemand a 300 mille 
hommes... Grave cas de conscience... J’ai choisi. Il faut répondre non 
à la proposition de la Grande Bretagne. Il faut refuser de légaliser le 
réarmement.”"?7 


Nevertheless, the British Ambassador reported on March 21 that 
the French were divided, one faction believing that any convention would 
be injurious, the other that a limited agreement would be useful.** Early 
in April, Barthou seemingly was moving to the latter position. To Daladier 
he is alleged to have remarked : “C’est entendu, l’Allemagne aura une 
armée de 300,000 hommes. Croyez-vous que si nous n’acceptons pas 
Paccord, nous empécherons l’Allemagne d’avoir cette armée...? Ne 
serait-il pas également important que nous maintenions cette solidarité 
avec les alliés...?”%* To Francois-Poncet, who urged the merits of 
an agreement with Germany, he said: “You have finished by persuading 
me... You must say all this up there! There is the man you must 
convince,” i.e. Doumergue.*° 


In the end, however, as the note indicated, Barthou apparently swung 
back to the view he had held earlier. What had happened ? What were 
his actual opinions ? On these points the evidence is somewhat imprecise. 
The American Ambassador reported that up to the last moment Barthou 
had fought for a positive reply, but he had then succumbed to pressure 
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and with Doumergue had drafted the statement of April 17.41 The fact 
was, the British Minister concluded, that Barthou “had underestimated ... 
those elements in the Government such as M. Tardieu, M. Herriot and 
General Weygand which had long been opposed to... any convention 
which would bind France to renounce her liberty of action... and 
that M. Barthou, faced with the alternative of resigning or falling into 
line, had chosen the latter course rather than break up the National 
Government”.4? That Tardieu, Herriot and Weygand particularly, took 
the lead here is clear. On the other hand, Herriot has asserted that 
Barthou said he had not been so “angoissé” in forty years. He continued: 
“Je suis étonné que Barthou ait pu paraitre à François-Poncet partisan de 
cette convention... J’ai peine à croire que le Ministre ... aït sacrifié sa 
propre pensée la veille du Conseil des Ministres décisif.”48 


Evidently a genuine difference of opinion prevailed within the 
French ministry and among its advisers on the question of German 
rearmament.‘ It is entirely probable that Barthou at least came to 
sympathize with the partisans of some form of agreement, but at the 
same time he may well have regarded this simply as a tactical move, one 
that would constitute admission for a price of the existence of German 
arms, not approval of them.*® In return he may have hoped to strengthen 
the Anglo-French relationship at no significant cost to France herself. 
But when he considered the other side of the case: the necessity of 
maintaining national unity, the acceleration of German rearmament, the 
accumulating evidence of German bad faith and unreliability, the con- 
tinuing instability in that country, the probability that Britain would 
not promise adequate security and that, if promised, British resources 
were inadequate to provide it, he may not have needed to be pushed into 
acceptance of a hard line. This episode demonstrated the flexibility of 
his mind, not a defeatist attitude toward the German question. Barthou 
was neither a Poincaré nor a Laval; to the German Embassy in Paris at 
least he was beginning to resemble Delcassé.*® 

Whether or not he wholly approved of it, the April 17 note 
concluded positively: “France must place in the forefront of her 
preoccupations the conditions of her own security.”*7 Behind this, as 
Doumergue explained to the British Minister, was fear: fear of a 
Germany whose demands grew with each concession. But Germany was. 
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not yet at the peak of her strength; there was still time for France to 
look her own defences, a task which could be performed more effectively 
now that the French had a stronger conviction of their own strength.*% 
Barthou, responding resiliently to this mood, which presumably fitted in 
with his own predilections and temperament, set about vigorously to 
repair and enlarge France’s alliances. 


The remaining months of Barthou’s life were taken up almost 
exclusively with the erection of what appeared to be a grand alliance 
to guarantee the security of France. Once again, however, a closer 
inspection indicates that Barthou’s plans were somewhat ambiguous in 
character. Was he seeking to encircle Germany so effectively that it would 
be deterred from aggression or defeated when it moved, or was it his 
intention to lay the foundations for the successful stabilization of Franco- 
German relations ? 


Barthou’s alliance diplomacy breaks neatly into two overlapping 
phases — his visits to the smaller allies of France between April and June 
and the negotiations for the so-called Eastern Locarno between May and 
October. Ostensibly these activities were carefully correlated with each 
other and the rumours that they were to be followed by efforts to work 
out additional agreements confirmed the impression that the French 
government was working to a preconceived plan.*® In reality though, 
the Polish visit had been projected by Barthou’s predecessor Paul- 
Boncour, whereas the subsequent discussions with the Soviet Union were 
a new phase in a dialogue that had been in progress at least for some 
months.5® Similarly Barthou’s talks with the Czechs were in some measure 
a matter of courtesy, and his spectacular progress in Rumania had much 
to do with the latter’s domestic situation.®! 


Naturally this argument must not be pressed too far; Barthou could 
easily have injected new objectives into diplomatic moves envisaged by 
others. The intriguing fact is that so little evidence exists to support such 
an interpretation of his much publicized trips to Warsaw and the Little 
Entente capitals. En route to the former city Barthou stopped in Berlin 
where he assured a German diplomat that there was still hope for an 
agreement between France and Germany and that to that end he had 
avoided a sharp tone in his communications.52 German sources also 
alleged that he sought from Poland united action on disarmament, Polish 
approval of the Franco-Soviet rapprochement and Polish support for 
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Austrian independence.®? Other accounts of his visit indicate that he 
resisted Pilsudski’s proposal for closer military collaboration, and that 
he made little progress on other issues.54 In fact, France was obliged to 
admit that Poland was a great power not a satellite. Le Populaire thus 


was not wholly incorrect in its contention that the Franco-Polish pact 
had lost its positive content.55 


Leaving Poland, about which he would later remark sarcastically: 
“There are the great powers... and Poland. Poland we all know because 
we have been told so is a great power... a very, very, great power”, 
Barthou proceeded to the more amiable environment of Prague.5f Here, 
he stressed: “Nous avons le méme idéal; un pacifique labeur a consacré 
entre nos peuples une amitié sans arriére-pensée qu’aucune image n’a 
jamais troublée”.57 Officially at any rate, the areas of discussion were 
Austria and disarmament, on which agreement was registered.5$ If the 
Czechs were asked to do more, no indication was given, except possibly 
the comment of the Prager Press that it would be unwise to form two 
hostile blocs in central Europe.®® Perhaps indeed no pressure was neces- 
sary; perhaps the Czechs were sailing “their little ship so unconditionally 
in the wake of France” that their collaboration was assured under any 
circumstances.°° 


Barthou’s trips to Bucharest and Belgrade were made after the 
inception of the Eastern Pact negotiations, but ostensibly were. not 
related to this subject.f1 In each case, he appears to have had a some- 
what different objective. The essential problem with Rumania as with 
Poland was to ensure the continuance of a pro-French bias in its policy. 
To this end Barthou and his hosts treated each other with effusive courtesy. 
The former spoke of the Little Entente as “un des facteurs essentiels de 
l’ordre constructif auquel l’Europe aspire”? France, he said, sought 
the economic restoration of the Danubian basin; its motto was equality 
in solidarity. To the Rumanian parliament he affirmed dramatically 
that “anyone who touches an inch of her [Rumania’s] soil will meet not 
only with the opposition of Roumania but with that of France, who 
is with your heart and soul... We stand together for peace and the well- 
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earned rights which it has brought us”.®* After this resounding statement 
of anti-revisionism the Rumanian prime minister could say properly: 
“Everybody in Rumania knows that France’s and Rumania’s policies 
are identical.’ 


In contrast, Barthou’s talks in Belgrade took place in a more res- 
trained atmosphere and the results were more ambiguous.% His design 
here was to secure a working relationship between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union and to improve Italian-Yugoslav relations. On both these 
specific questions significantly little progress was made.®* The Yugoslavs 
pointedly affirmed their determination to remain friends with all states 
and their resistance to territorial revision.f? It was apparent that they 
preferred “anschluss” for Austria, rather than the restoration of a Danu- 
bian monarchy as a counterpoise to German influence in south-eastern 
Europe. Not surprisingly, Barthou was said to be unimpressed with 
the results of his work.*8 


On the whole, the available evidence suggests that Barthou’s extensive 
discussions with France’s eastern allies were designed in the first instance 
to review existing relationships and to eliminate a variety of sources of 
friction between France and her friends and between these states them- 
selves. In the process, he was trying to clear the ground for the 
creation of new associations, as was indicated by the Little Entente’s 
expressed willingness to take part in regional mutual assistance pacts.®® 
But, either because he thought it inexpedient, unnecessary or undesirable, 
Barthou did not seek to foster an anti-German coalition consisting of 
France and her rather questionable friends in eastern Europe. 


As has been noted, however, Barthou’s pilgrimages to the lands of the 
Vistula and the Danube were partly concurrent with the negotiations for 
the so-called Eastern Locarno. The diplomatic background of this enter- 
prise was singularly tortuous, as was its course. The question at issue 
here is not why this endeavour failed, but rather what Barthou hoped 
to achieve. Once again, one can make a plausible case for two distinct 
but related interpretations. 


To some French politicians the political and military potential of 
the Soviet Union had long been a matter of interest, but for various 
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reasons, the two countries remained estranged.7? In 1932, however, 
there were indications of a rapprochement and in 1933 the Soviet Union 
offered an alliance with France. This offer was unacceptable, particularly 
to the Quai d’Orsay.™ Barthou, who had been intimately concerned with 
the operation of the pre-war Franco-Russian alliance, did not rush to 
take up the threads of a new association. “Without appearing hostile”, 
Herriot has said, he “looks around for delays or accepts them”.7? Never- 
theless on May 18 he met with Litvinov in Geneva and put forward a 
proposal for a mutual assistance pact including Russia, Poland, Czechos- 
lovakia, Germany and the Baltic states, the whole to be guaranteed by 
France.*? Ten days later, at Geneva, Barthou endorsed Litvinov’s emphasis 
on security: “Ce problème est à la base de toute la question du désarme- 
ment”; whilst he attacked the British disarmament policy ironically, 
insolently and passionately."# To his colleagues he said: “L’impression de 
mon discours a été forte... Pour l’Allemagne j’ai mis les pieds dans le 
plat.” Yet, when he sought authority, which was given, to pursue the 
pact negotiations, “il demeure trés réservé”.75 


Whatever the source of Barthou’s private doubts, the question which 
attracted general attention was the anomalous inclusion of Germany in 
the proposed eastern pact. Why should France link herself indirectly 
with a country with whom she had refused to negotiate an arms con- 
vention ? Was the invitation to Germany merely for the record ? 


On his way to Moscow, Litvinov conferred with von Neurath and 
assured him that the design was for a European security pact, not a 
combination against Germany.’® Simultaneously, Barthou was telling the 
British Ambassador that, if Germany co-operated, a settlement of the 
arms question might be feasible. The new scheme, the Ambassador 
gathered, was a part of the French effort to organize security before 
disarmament began and to do this in a way that would not antagonize 
Germany.’7 Apparently Barthou sought to convey the same impression 
in an animated interview with the German Ambassador in Paris. He 
emphasized that the plan was only a rough outline and that it had not 
been his intention to make it unattractive to Germany.”® 
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Some days later, Secretary-General Léger, cleargy speaking for 
Barthou, urged the British government to use its influence on behalf of 
the pact in Berlin, Warsaw and Rome. He “went on to assure me [Clerk] 
once more in the most solemn tones that the French Government was 
absolutely sincere in desiring the participation of Germany”. It had 
taken France eight months to transform the original Russian scheme 
“into a plan in which Germany would participate on an equal footing 
with the other parties, a plan which would operate in her favour in the 
event of a Russian aggression...” But, if Germany would not join, 
France would go for a Russian alliance because she could not afford 
to refuse the use of “Russia’s vast industrial resources” or to let them 
fall into Germany’s hands.”® 


While Léger was pressing the pact so fervently upon the British, 
Barthou had a remarkable interview with Ribbentrop. Once more he 
argued that he had not intended “to use hostile language” about Germany 
at Geneva. The eastern pact, he alleged, still existed only in vague outline. 
Then, “quite spontaneously”, as they examined the disarmament issue, 
Barthou took hold of Ribbentrop’s arms and proclaimed dramatically: 
“T, too, have the most ardent desire to achieve agreement with Germany”. 
Ribbentrop’s conclusion, for what it is worth, was that Barthou “is at 
present to some extent desirous of reaching understanding with Ger- 
many”. It is difficult, nonetheless, to reconcile this with Barthou’s public 
statement a few days later that “les paroles du chancelier Hitler sont 
des paroles de paix et que son activité est une activité de guerre’.®! 


When he set out on his visit to London, July 9-10, Barthou may 
have been convinced that recent events in Germany had made these words 
prophetic.® In any event there was a subtle hardening of his tone in 
London. His first move was to explain the origins of the proposed eastern 
pact. “The French Government”, he affirmed, “were seeking peace” and 
in dealing with Russia “considered that they must take guarantees of 
peace where they could find them”. Considering the crucial nature of 
the problem he hoped that Britain would persuade Germany and Poland 
to accept the suggested arrangement. If either of these countries failed 
to agree “no one could say what might yet happen”, as for example a 
Franco-Russian alliance. Moreover, Léger noted, France had had to 
refuse the Soviet Government six things, one of them being “any aggree- 
ment which did not include Germany”. Sir John Simon then raised two 
questions: the extent of reciprocity envisaged in the pact between 
France, Germany and the Soviet Union, and secondly the relationship 
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between Germany rearmament and the pact. Barthou quickly agreed that 
if Germany wanted to participate in the proposed arrangements and 
asked for a French guarantee against Russia, France would give it”. 
But “he did not think that rearmament of Germany could be made a 
condition preliminary to the proposed Eastern Locarno... If these 
regional pacts brought new security to Europe then the question of 
German rearmament should be re-examined”. France “was not aiming at 
the encirclement of Germany. If the French desiderata in this matter 
were achieved it would be possible to consider with more hope dis- 
armament and also the rearmament of Germany”. Hence it was agreed 
that if the pact were signed with German participation this “would 
afford the best ground... for the conclusion of a convention” providing 
“for a reasonable application of the principle of German equality ...”8% 


Outwardly, Barthou still sought Germany’s inclusion in the Eastern 
Locarno, but it could hardly be said that his attitude was enthusiastic. 
Yet on his return Le Temps stressed that French policy excluded the 
isolation and the encirclement of any power.5+ Three days later, speak- 
ing at Bayonne, Barthou asserted: “Notre politique... consiste essen- 
tiellement dans la recherche de la paix”. But, disarmament should not 
precede the conclusion of a regional pact: “Que des négociations 
puissent s’ouvrir comme une conséquence à la réalisation des pactes 
régionaux, oui, mais qu'elles puissent s'engager comme une condition 
à ces pactes régionaux, je dis nettement: non!” He concluded: “Je 
n’ai donc rien abdiqué, ni des intérêts de la France ni de ceux de 
lafpais. ee 


The harder line which most observers detected in this oration 
was in evidence when Barthou examined the pact with the German 
Ambassador. The latter noted at the outset that Germany was astonished 
at not having received an authentic draft from France, but the Minister 
made no excuse. Rather he pointed out that “he could not agree to 
negotiations on the Eastern Pact being conducted parallel with nego- 
tiations for the recognition of equality of rights. France could only go 
into this question when the security she desired had been attained”. 
Moreover, “present conditions in Germany were too uncertain for enter- 
ing into any undertakings with us regarding disarmament”. “It struck 
me”, Koster concluded, “that the Foreign Minister... was much less 
ageressive and did not show the usual enthusiasm for his ideas”.56 

On August 20, the French finally transmitted the original draft 
of the pact to the German Foreign Ministry, with the curious apology 
that “the French Government had particularly avoided a text because it 
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hoped that the German Government would come in on an equal footing 
and collaborate in its preparation”.8? Even more striking was the fact 
that the reciprocity clause in this document was not framed in accordance 
with the Anglo-French understanding. Rather “there would be nothing 
against extending to the benefit of Germany... the guarantees herein 


provided, whether for the benefit of France or of Russia”.*§ 


In reality, by August 1934 Barthou no longer seriously sought 
or expected German participation in the Eastern Locarno. As Le Temps 
pointed out on August 1: “Since the assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss 
a great change has taken place... No longer will anyone think of 
tolerating that she [Germany] carry across her frontiers, by force or 
by ruse an ideology of which the least one can say is that she is today 
the only country able to live with it”.8® To his future biographer, 
Wilhelm Herzog, Barthou exclaimed: “How can I be blind... to the 
monstrosities which are taking place before our eyes in Germany? The 
triumph of organized force, the biologically based brutality, the racial 
delusion, the persecution of the Jews, the intellectuals, the socialists 
and democrats”.®° Later, after Hitler had succeeded Hindenburg, he re- 
marked to Ambassador Straus: “The situation in Germany had grown 
definitely worse but... was clearer, the assumption of supreme power 
by Hitler making it certain to the world that no one could count on 
Germany’s peaceful intentions or honest purpose’.%! 


Although the Eastern Pact lingered long after its virtual rejection 
by Germany in September 1934, enough has been said to make possible 
an answer to the question originally posed.®? My conclusion is that 
initially Barthou probably did seek honestly the inclusion of Germany 
in this scheme. It is improbable, to say the least, that his colleagues 
and he would have taken so much trouble on this score simply as a 
form of window-dressing. More importantly, there were good reasons 
for attempting to secure Germany’s acceptance. Confronted as the French 
were with the constant danger of a Soviet-German understanding it would 
have made sense to have the two in one grouping under French patronage. 
Secondly Barthou may have regarded this as a last test of Germany’s 
intentions. Above all, I think he seriously believed that once a series 
of pacts had been made it would be possible to deal with German re- 
armament. Action on this score would, after all, have deprived Germany 
of a valuable propaganda weapon; it would have improved Franco- 
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British relations; and it would have given France greater freedom of 
action and possibly greater security. 


But, if Barthou was sincere though presumably sceptical in his 
initial approach to the German government, evidently his views changed 
in the summer of 1934. The events of these months beginning with the 
June 30 massacre surely confirmed Barthou’s earlier suspicions about 
the new Germany. This is not to say that he would not have accepted 
German adherence to the Eastern Locarno, but rather from that point 
onward the French were mainly going through the motions on this 
score. Security could now be procured only without Germany, not 
with her reluctant and dubious participation. 


After this close look at Louis Barthou in action one can return 
properly to the larger question posed at the outset. Any answer to 
this must be provisional, because of the limitations of the material 
and the evident deviousness of Barthou’s course. One could argue too, 
that, for such a short period, it is incorrect to speak of Barthou’s 
objectives. Could it not be said that he was merely the facade behind 
which functioned the military leaders, the ministry, and key figures such 
as Alexis Léger at the Quai d’Orsay? Obviously this was the case to 
some degree, but equally clearly Barthou imparted, if only temporarily, 
a distinctive quality to French foreign policy. The essence of this 
contribution was, I suspect, more subtle than has been supposed. His 
approach to the German question, the fundamental issue in French policy, 
did not partake of Poincaré’s inflexible adherence to the status quo. 
On the other hand he did not believe, as Briand seemingly did, that 
the Germans could be conjured into accepting their post-war status, nor 
did he conceive that, if some German demands were granted, the two 
countries could live together harmoniously. Rather, as some German 
diplomats perceived, his was a realistic frame of mind, one largely un- 
moved by ideological considerations, and concerned with building up 
a position of strength and safety for France. He did seek an under- 
standing with Germany, but with little expectation of success and for 
the express purpose of modifying the status quo in such a way that French 
security would be enhanced. To say that he was obsessed with this 
problem would be nonetheless inaccurate. It was Barthou’s very freedom 
from obsession which made him a great foreign minister; it was this 
quality which led him to envisage (as I am sure he must have) the day 
when a powerful Germany and a weaker France would live together within 
the context of the fruitful collaboration of the European states. Undoubt- 
edly this was an optimistic view for a man of his generation; the 
other practicable alternative, as our ‘generation has discovered, is the 
partition of Germany. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERALISM 


Forrest McDonaLp 
Brown University 


The function of the constitutional system of federalism in the 
United States — though by no means its design — has been to insure 
political liberty by protecting and providing scope for the expression 
of the country’s peculiar form of cultural pluralism. The purpose 
of this paper is to demonstrate and elaborate that proposition. Doing 
so involves, at the outset, recognizing that it is really three propositions, 
not one: first, that the United States does in fact have a_ peculiar 
form of cultural pluralism; second, that the federal system, as established 
by the Constitution, was a product of something other than design; 
and third, that the system actually performs that function. 


In one essential way, cultural pluralism in the United States is 
structurally diflerent from that of European countries and of Canada. 


In Europe, subcultures — by which I mean groups of persons having 
common “givens,” those complexes of unspoken and largely unconscious 
assumptions upon which thought and acts are based — are by and 


large identifiable as ethnic groups located in specific places. Thus, 
for example, modern Spain is made up of Andalusians (located on 
the southern coast), Basques (located in the northern mountains), 
Catalonians (located in the northeast), Castillians (located in the 
central highlands), and so on; and similar patterns prevail in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England. In Canada, for reasons related to 
timing and technology, a variation of the same system developed, so 
that it is possible to point to a map of Canada and say, the French 
are over there, the Scots are there, the Ukrainians are there, the WASPS 
(White Anglo-Saxon Protestants) are there and there. 


In the United States, again for reasons related to timing and 
technology, it did not work out that way. A long succession of im- 
migrant groups came; after the original English and an assortment 
of lesser groups, they came in great waves, first of Scots-Irish, then of 
Irish, then Germans, Scandinavians, Poles, Orientals, Austro-Hungarians, 
Italians, Russian Jews, and finally (for they must really be considered 
as such) the Negroes. Each of these groups, along with the French 
and Spanish Americans who were picked up through territorial expan- 
sion, tended to settle in clusters, as they did in Canada, but in the 
United States they settled in a dozen or so widely scattered clusters, 
rather than one cluster, for each group. Scattering made assimilation 
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easier, and so each group was largely assimilated — though not 
completely, and some more than others. 


Scattering also had another important effect: it meant that the 
immigrant groups were assimilated into different pre-existing sub-cultures, 
not into a general American culture. In the 1760’s and in the 1860’s — 
as in the 1960’s — a newcomer into various parts of the United States 
would find that the “givens” of the inhabitants varied greatly from 
place to place. The inhabitants of, say, the swamp country of eastern 
South Carolina, the prairie plains of Northern Illinois, and the Green 
Mountains of Vermont are and historically have been as different in 
outlook and habits as are the Andalusians and the Castillians. 


The result is that each section, each locale, and even each person 
in America is a part of two different kinds of cultural complexes, one 
depending upon his ethnic origin, the other depending on his place 
of residence. Thus, for example, a Polish Catholic and his Russian- 
Jewish neighbor in Cleveland, Ohio, are very different; but they have 
at least as much in common with one another as they do with their 
ethno-religious counterparts in Houston, Texas. 


My second proposition is that the constitutional system of fed- 
eralism in the United States is a product of accident rather than of 
design — by which I mean that it was an unintentional by-product of 
something else, namely the political exigencies of the moment of its 
creation. Elucidation of this point requires a brief resume of the history 
of the creation of the system. 


When, in 1776, Richard Henry Lee introduced his celebrated 
motion that the thirteen British colonies in North America should 
declare their independence from the mother country, he included a 
motion that the Continental Congress should draw up a plan of per- 
manent confederation. A committee of Congress was appointed for 
each purpose; and less than two weeks after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, the confederation committee, headed by John 
Dickinson, had completed a draft of a plan for a union and a strong 
national government. As it happened, however, it was twelve years 
before the permanent American “federation” was finally established. 


Dickinson’s 1776 Articles of Confederation were shuffled in and 
out of committees for more than a year. When they were finally approved 
by Congress in October, 1777, they were but a shadow of the original 
draft. The Union had been expressly reduced to a “league of friend- 
ship”; Dickinson’s article granting broad powers to Congress had been 
replaced by one explicitly reserving sovereignty and independence to 
the several states. The central authority — residing entirely in a un- 
icameral Congress in which each state had one vote — was vested with 
great responsibilities, particularly in the conduct of foreign affairs, but 
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it was given no powers with which to fulfill these responsibilities. To 
become effective, the Articles and future amendments to them had to be 
ratified by each state legislature. The process of ratification was not 
completed until 1781, by which time the war was almost over. Mean- 
time, each state established its own permanent government — eleven 
by promulgating constitutions, the other two by modifying colonial 
charters. 


Between 1781 and 1787 various attempts were made to amend the 
Articles of Confederation, particularly so as to vest Congress with power 
to raise a revenue on its own authority rather than through requisitions 
on the several states. All such efforts failed. Then, in the summer of 
1787, a convention met in Philadelphia and drew up the present United 
States Constitution, which was adopted by specially elected ratifying 
conventions in each state over the course of the next year or so. 


Many of the members of the Philadelphia Convention were well 
versed in the political theory of the Enlightenment, but the dominant 
voices in it were those of hard-boiled practical businessmen and _politi- 
cians who cavalierly dismissed the whole idea of the Age of Reason. 
“Experience must be our only guide,” said Dickinson, for “Reason 
may mislead us,” and most of the delegates agreed. Most also agreed 
with Hamilton’s proposition that “A great source of error... is the 
judging of events by abstract calculations, which though geometrically 
true are false as they relate to the concerns of being governed more 
by passion and prejudice than by an enlightened sense of their interests.” 
And virtually all agreed with Gouverneur Morris’ analysis of the signif- 
icance of what they were doing. The “grand question,” as Morris put it, 
was not what kind of national government should be created, but 
“shall there be a national government or not?” 


To the delegates in the convention, the form of the government 
was important primarily if not exclusively in terms of what would be 
most palatable to the voters who would have to ratify the Constitution. 
Most matters of form were decided on that basis. When nothing could 
be devised that was generally satisfactory —- as was the case with the 
judicial branch — the delegates simply skipped it and left it up to 
Congress to fill in the details. 


As to the “principle” of the separation of powers, it was only by 
chance that any such feature was in the Constitution at all. The draft 
of the Constitution that the delegates had agreed upon as late as 
September 4, 1787 — only ten days before the practical end of the 
four-month convention — would have established a Congressional govern- 
ment, not drastically different from modern parliamentary systems. On 
that day a catch-all committee came up with a half-baked compromise 
to a vexing immediate political issue inside the convention, and thereby 
contributed what was the only real governmental innovation devised by 
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the convention. This was the electoral college system — an awkward 
scheme, irrational almost to the point of absurdity, and so greeted by 
most of the delegates —- but a handful of dissidents in the convention 
had aroused considerable dissention by objecting to each of the various 
means that had been proposed for having Congress choose the president, 
and as the delegates argued about the electoral college it became in- 
creasingly clear that it would overcome the objections that had been 
raised to every other method. And so, just to get the matter settled 
one way or the other, they adopted the proposal. But when they did so, 
the government became a mixed one, for in rendering the presidency 
independent of Congress, the delegates gave the judiciary a measure 
of independence also, for the judges were to be appointed by the president. 


And now to the basic proposition: how it is that the constitutional 
system preserves and expresses America’s dual pluralism — if I may use 
such a bizarre term. The answer lies in what the Constitution is: It is 
not, as we sometimes tend to think, a statement of what power is to be 
exercised by government, but a definition of the means by which political 
power is to be exercised. Inside the Anglo-Saxon scheme of things, the 
sum total of governmental power that was regarded as legitimate was 
virtually boundless, being subject to only two significant limitations. One 
was the contract, public or private. The other was tradition, largely 
as embolied in the common law, which was in essence a set of personal 
rights in the form of procedures that governed the exercise of power. 
Together these placed life, liberty, and property morally beyond the 
caprice of kings, lords, or popular majorities. But these two theoretically 
unbreakable limitations were the only restrictions on otherwise unlimited 
power. 


There was, however, one other controlling “given”: that power 
was not only divisible but, in fact, always divided between the multitudes 
of agencies that, taken together, constituted government. The perpetual 
question was not “What power is legitimate ?” (the answer to which 
was unchanging), but “Where are the suitable repositories of power 2 
(the answer to which was continually changing). The great disputes 
during the last days of the empire and all great political event of the 
era since 1763 — resistance to the Stamp Act and other measures of 
Parliament, the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, the proposed amendments to the Articles, and the Constitution 
itself — turned on that point. 


The Declaration of Independence, almost everyone agreed, amounted 
to some kind of reversion to first principles; as a result of it, all power 
had reverted to its ultimate source, whatever that might be. As to where, 
in practice many different stances had been taken. Some held that 
sovereignty, the whole power, devolved upon Congress, others that it 
devolved upon the states, still others that it devolved upon the whole 
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people, the people of the states, and even the people of the towns. 
State governments had been created on a motley collection of these 
theories, and the question, until 1787, was not specifically answered. By 
direct implication, the promulgation of the Constitution gave a firm answer 
to this question. 


In an ultimate sense, the Constitution confirmed the proposition 
that original power resided in the people — not however, in the people 
as a whole, but in them as people of the several states. In 1787 the 
people were so divided because, having created or acquiesced in the 
creation of state governments, they were bound by prior contracts. The 
same contracts defined who, state by state, the “people” were. The 
people thus defined could therefore create more local or more general 
governments, but only by agreeing, in their capacity as people of the 
several states, to relocate power previously lodged with the state govern- 
ments. All powers not thus relocated, and not reserved by the people 
in explicit state constitutional limitations, remained in the state govern- 
ments. In short, national or local governments, being the creatures of the 
states, could exercise only those powers explicitly or implicitly given them 
by the states; each state government could exercise all powers unless 
it was forbidden from doing so by the people of the state. But in the 
Constitution, the states went a step further and expressly denied to 
themselves the exercise of certain powers, such as those of impairing the 
obligations of private contracts, passing ex post facto laws, and refusing 
to honor the laws of the other states. This is the first premise of the 
American federal system: the division of power along a vertical axis 
by removing some of it from the central originating point, the states, 
and shifting some of it up and some of it down the axis. 


The second premise is that, at the same time that the Constitution 
was providing for the creation of a national government by shifting 
powers upwards on the vertical axis, it also provided that the powers 
so shifted should be further divided on a horizontal axis. That is, the 
national government’s powers would be distributed in accordance with 
the three traditional aspects of government, legislation, execution, and 
adjudication. 


So far, nothing new. Such a division was but a formalization of 
the theory and practice of government in England and its adaptation in 
British North America. And though such practice had been ‘“‘discovered,” 
as Dickinson phrased it, through experience and not through reason, it 
had, by the late eighteenth century, a thorough-going rationalization. That 
rationalization was that the very definition of tyranny was the unchecked 
expression of the will of the sovereign; the only way to prevent such 
tyranny was through a mixed government. A mixed government meant 
one in which power was so distributed that no particular person, faction, 
class, group, or segment of the population, no matter what its numbers, 
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could ever gain control of all the parts of the multi-faceted government. 
“Give all power to the many,” said Hamilton, and “they will oppress 
the few. Give all power to the few, they will oppress the many.” 


There was, however, one cardinal difference between Britain and 
America which made a mere copying of the British system unfeasible. 
England had a hereditary monarchy and a hereditary nobility, each of 
which, along with the people, prevented the other from an unchecked 
expression of its will; and the two combined checked the people. In 
America, which lacked these hereditary institutions, it was necessary 
to devise some kind of structural substitute. This did not mean creating 
an artificial monarch and an aristocracy of wealth or education, as was 
proposed by some of the delegates, notably Hamilton and Gouverneur 
Morris; but building upon what already existed, by dividing the people 
into various aspects or capacities of themselves — much as, in fact, 
they already were and would ever remain divided. 


In other words, “the people” were not, in any part of the multi-level 
government, allowed to act as the whole people. Instead, for purposes 
of expressing their will they were separated from themselves both in 
space and in time. This was accomplished by separating the people, 
both in space and in time, from those they elected. 


The national government would have four parts: House of Repre- 
sentatives, Senate, Presidency, and Court. The House was the “demo- 
cratic” branch, all its members being elected directly by the people every 
two years — not, however, by the people as a whole, but by the people as 
citizens of subdivisions of states. The Senate was elected by the 
legislatures of the several states, and was therefore chosen by the people 
indirectly through their directly elected representatives, and represented 
the people not as residents of districts, but of states. Senators were 
removed further from the people by a time barrier, one-third of them being 
elected for six-year terms every two years. The chief executive was 
chosen by electors who were chosen by the state legislatures (or by the 
people in districts or in states, as the legislatures should direct) ; his term 
was four years, intermediate between that of the two houses of Congress. 
The fourth part of the national government, the Court, was chosen by 
the president (who was chosen by electors chosen by the legislatures 
chosen by the people), with the approval of the Senate (chosen by legis- 
latures chosen by the peole), and for life. And in state and local 
governments comparably cumbersome arrangements would continue to 
prevail. 


The result of this jerry-built structure was that government in the 
United States would be of (that is, from) the people; hopefully, it 
would be for the people; but by no means would it be by the people. 
The people had no instrumentality through which to exercise “the general 
will” immediately, and they could express it directly only by achieving 
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a fantastic unanimity and sustaining that unanimity for fifteen or twenty 
years. 


The division of every voter into many artificial parts of himself was 
one of the three aspects of the genius of the American constitutional 
system. The second stemmed from the fact that the division and 
definition of power, on both axes, was neither static nor precise. The 
executive and legislative branches, though separate, each had a foot 
in the door of the other; many powers were ambiguously stated; the 
court structure was only outlined, leaving it to Congress to fill in the 
details and even permitting Congress to incorporate state courts as 
part of the national court system. This very fact — that power was 
ill-defined and free to shift from one place to another, as time and 
circumstance should dictate —- made the system viable. It could live 
through wars and revolutions and the most profound economic, social, 
and technological changes the world had ever seen, and be amended 
more than twenty times, and still its essence would remain the same. 


The third aspect concerned the actuating principle of the govern- 
mental system. Montesquieu had taught that the proper actuating 
principle of a republic was virtue. The Founding Fathers, being 
skeptical of man’s virtue, produced a republic whose actuating principle 
would be quite different. The untidiness of the system necessitated that 
the operation of American government would ever recapitulate its process 
of birth. That is, the system was born of compromises — some arrived 
at openly and some under the table, some arrived at through “respectable” 
means and others through “corrupt” deals — and it could be made 
to work only through similar methods. So cumbersome and inefficient 
was the system that the whole people, however virtuous or wicked, could 
not activate it. It could be activated through deals and deceit, through 
bargains and bribery, through logrolling and lobbying and trickery and 
trading, the tactics that go with the pursuit of narrow local or ethnic group 
ends, and with man’s baser attributes, most notably his greed and 
his love of power. And yet, in the broad range and on the average, 
these private tactics and motivations could operate effectively only when 
they were compatible with the public good, for they were braked by 
the massive inertia of society as a whole. 


We the people of the United States, despite our two-way cultural 
differences, are a people with certain attributes in common. Among 
these, the chiefest are all dangerous to individuality and to freedom, for 
we of all the world’s peoples are materialistic and vulgar and undisciplined, 
and demand most in the way of conformity. Our only real restraining 
force is our constitution, defined both ways: the framework in which 
political power can be exercised, and the parallel framework of our 
society, Alteration of the latter, the framework of our society, may or 
may not be accomplished by time and television. Alteration of the former, 
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the constitutional framework in which political power can be exercised, 
is impossible: for change can be accomplished only within the frame- 
work itself. Every time we have amended the Constitution we have, if 
anything, left it just the way it was, only more so. We are stuck with it. 
We are, despite ourselves, doomed forever to be free. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHIVES SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Archives Section of the Canadian 
Historical Association was held at Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
June 10th, 1964. Mr. Hugh A. Dempsey, the Section’s Chairman, presided 
at the morning business meeting held in the Senior Common Room, 
Montgomery Hall, which was attended by 20 persons. 


Reports were received from the Executive officers and the institutions 
represented. Various items of business were then discussed. As a result 
of the discussions concerning the Archives Training Course to be held at 
Carleton University in July, the incoming executive was instructed to 
examine the possibility of establishing a certification board for archivists. 
The incoming executive was also empowered to take whatever steps deemed 
necessary to finance and distribute The Canadian Archivist (the word 
“newsletter” to be dropped from the title) and also appoint the Editor. 


Mr. Gordon reported on the Union List of Manuscripts. Approximate- 
ly, 24 of the estimated final returns, some 10,000 master forms, had been 
received. It is hoped that publication of the List during 1965 will be 
feasible. 


After discussion of other business, the meeting then moved to the 
election of officers. The following were elected : 


Chairman: Allan R. Turner, Archives Division, 
Legislative Library, Regina. 


Vice-Chairman : Alan D. Ridge, McGill University Archives, 
3459 McTavish St., Montreal. 


Secretary-Treasurer : Sandra Guillaume, Ontario Archives, Parliament 
Bldgs., Toronto 5. 
(Mr. Hugh A. Dempsey was subsequently appointed Editor of The 
Canadian Archivist.) 


The meeting then adjourned. 


In the afternoon, the meeting reconvened in Room 13, Prince of 
Wales College Annex, for the presentation of papers. 


Mr. Dempsey chaired the meeting; Mr. Alan D. Ridge and Mr. 
Arthur W. Murdoch presented papers titled respectively, “What Training 
do Archivists Need” and “Conservation and Repair of Archives.” 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The forty-third Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, on 10-13 
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June 1964. The Association’s deliberations were combined with 
observance of the centenary of the historic conference of the Fathers of 
Confederation at Charlottetown. The picturesque quality of the sur- 
roundings, the splendid new buildings erected as part of the centennial 
celebrations, and the warm hospitality of the inhabitants contributed to 
the success of the Meeting. 


Particular mention must be made of the great courtesy and hospitality 
extended to members by Dr. Frank MacKinnon, Principal of Prince of 
Wales College, and Mr. Hugh A. Stevenson, chairman of the hard- 
working committee on local arrangements. A total of 172 members signed 
the Association’s register during the course of the Meeting. An excellent 
programme had been arranged by a committee under the chairmanship 


of Professor P. B. Waite. 


On the morning of Wednesday, 10 June, the Archives Section held 
its business meeting. In the afternoon this Section heard two papers : 
“What Training do Archivists Need ?” presented by Alan D. Ridge, 
and “Conservation and Repair of Archives”, given by Arthur W. Murdoch. 
The chairman was Hugh A. Dempsey. Meanwhile, Council held a lengthy 
meeting in the Senior Common Room of Montgomery Hall. 


The Local History Section held its business meeting in the afternoon, 
and during the evening heard papers on the “Diaries of the Rev. R. W. 
Dyer, 1842-1882”, and “Military Defenders of Prince Edward Island, 
1775-1864”, by T. R. Millman of Wycliff College, Toronto, and J. M. 
Hitsman of the Army Historical Section, respectively. J. H. Maloney, 
M.D., Vice-President of the P.E.I. Historical Association, occupied the 
chair. 


The morning of 11 June was devoted to simultaneous sessions on 
Canadian and Commonwealth History. W. J. Eccles, of the University 
of Toronto, presided as chairman when Yves Zoltvany, University of 
Waterloo, discussed “The Problem of Western Policy under Philippe de 
Rigaud de Vaudreuil (1703-1725) and Marine Leland, Smith College, 
gave a paper on “François-Joseph Cugnet (1781) : Les origines lointaines 
d’une cause célèbre de la fin du 19° siècle, The Queen v. the Labrador 
Company.” The commentator was Fernand Ouellet. In the session on 
Commonwealth History, Russel Ward, University of New England, 
N.S.W., gave an Australian interpretation of “Frontier Influences and the 
Growth of Nationalism in Australia, United States and Canada”. He 
was followed by Roger Graham, who read Michael Fry’s paper on “The 
North Atlantic Triangle and the Abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance”. K. A. MacKirdy was the commentator. At noon members of 
the Association were guests at a reception given by the Yale and 
McGill University Presses. The afternoon was devoted to a further 
session on Canadian History together with discussions of various aspects 
of Mediaeval and European History. Under the chairmanship of D. C. 
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Masters (with W. G. Ormsby as commentator), Claude Thibault, Bishop’s 
University, examined “The Act of Union: a Bi-National Government”, 
and Marc La Terreur, spoke on the “Correspondance Laurier — Mme 
Joseph Lavergne”. At the gathering of mediaevalists, Hugh MacKinnon, 
of the University of Waterloo, gave a paper on “Theological Thought at 
the End of the 12th Century”, and T. J. Hanrahan, of the University of 
British Columbia, discussed “Cathedral Schools : The Institutional Devel- 
opment of 12th Century Education”. The chairman was J. A. Raftis and 
the commentator was Jacques Falmagne. Meanwhile, at the European 
session, Goldwin French, McMaster University, analyzed the difficulties of 
“Louis Barthou and the German Question, 1934”, and L. E. Hill, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, entered a controversial field with his paper on 
“The Vatican Embassy of Ernst von Weizsacker, 1943-1945, and Hoch- 
huth’s Play, ‘The Representative.” Dean F. H. Soward acted as chairman, 
in the absence of G. R. MacLean, and Anthony Whiteside read Lewis 


Hertzman’s comments. 


Premier Walter Shaw and the Government of Prince Edward 
Island tendered a reception to members of the Association before the 
Annual Dinner, which was held in Montgomery Hall on the evening 
of June 11th. Dr. Frank MacKinnon was the chairman at the Dinner, 
and the Presidential Address was delivered by Marcel Trudel of Université 
Laval. Taking as his subject, “The first babblings of bilingualism, 1524- 
1634”, Professor Trudel presented a lively and informative account of 
the original linguistic difficulties of the French colonists and the Indians. 
He pointed out that the French adopted “a double formula: on the 
one hand, to learn from the natives, and, on the other, to try and teach 
French to a few Indians who could serve as interpreters”. Relating these 
early experiences to Anglo-French bilingualism, Professor Trudel con- 
cluded : “English and French are sister languages; it is somewhat easy 
to go from one to the other, and the effort required in one direction or 
the other is nearly equal. Furthermore, after two centuries of living 
together, we have discovered that, even if sometimes we have harsh words 
(this is normal between neighbours and relatives), we need one another 
so that Canada can remain Canada.” 


_ The sessions on Canadian History were resumed on the morning of 
12 June. Under W.L. Morton’s chairmanship, J.-C. Bonenfant, Bibliothé- 
que de la Législature, Québec, discussed “L’idée que les Canadiens 
francais de 1864 pouvaient avoir du fédéralisme”, and Frank Bolger, St. 
Duntan’s University, described “Prince Edward Island and Confederation, 
1867-1873”. J. M. S. Careless was the commentator. Meanwhile, two 
interesting aspects of British History were reviewed : W. B. Hamilton, 
Duke University, presented “Constitutional and Political Reflections on 
the Sacking of the Talents”, and Albert Tucker, University of Western 
Ontario, illuminated “The Dilemma of Imperial Military Policy in the 
Conservative Government in England, 1900-1905”. J. B. Conacher was 
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the chairman and, in the absence of John Norris, Colonel C. P. Stacey 
acted as commentator. In the afternoon, two more papers were presented 
in Canadian History: G.N.D. Evans, McGill University, described 
“J. F. W. DesBarres, First Governor of Cape Breton, 1784-1787”, and 
R. W. Winks, Yale University, examined “The Position of the Negro in 
the Maritime Provinces”. This meeting was conducted under the chair- 
manship of R. S. Longley with George Rawlyk as commentator. Simul- 
taneously, a joint meeting of the Canadian Catholic Historical Association 
and the Canadian Historical Association (under the chairmanship of Paul 
Crunican) heard papers on “The Assembly of the Clergy and the En- 
lightenment, 1755-1789” and “Education against the Jesuits : a Study in 
Enlightenment Ideas” by Cyril O’Keefe and Richard Saunders, 
respectively. 


American federalism was the theme of the meeting sponsored by 
the joint C. H. A. and A. H. A. Committee on the evening of 12 June. 
Mason Wade was the chairman. Forrest McDonald, Brown University. 
and William H. Riker, University of Rochester, discussed the constitutional 
and military aspects, respectively, of the theme, and the commentary was 
provided by Principal J. A. Corry. 


On Saturday morning, 13 June, Council met again, followed by 
the Annual Meeting, which was held in the new and impressive Fathers 
of Confederation Memorial Building. The meeting was advised that the 
membership stood at 1073, a gain of 79 over the figure for the previous 
year. Attention was drawn to the publication of Professor P. B. Waite’s 
booklet, The Charlottetown Conference, and awards of merit were 
approved for outstanding contributions in the field of Local History. A 
resolution was adopted recommending that action be taken to ensure that 
the house of Jean-Charles Chapais, one of the Fathers of Confederation, 
be transformed into a National Museum in the Province of Quebec, to 
serve as a rural memorial of Confederation. The following officers were 
elected for 1964-1965 : 


President : Mason Wade, University of Rochester. 

Vice-President : Margaret Ormsby, University of British Columbia. 
English Language Secretary: T. M. Hunter, Ottawa. 

French Language Secretary: B. Weilbrenner, Québec. 

Treasurer: R. S. Gordon, Ottawa. 

Members of Council (to retire in 1967) : 


R. Craig Brown, University of Toronto 
Roger Graham, University of Saskatchewan 
Rev. Father Robert Sylvain, Université Laval 
Alan Wilson, University of Western Ontario. 
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Editor, The Canadian Historical Review : Ramsay Cook, Toronto. 
Editor of Annual Report: John P. Heisler, Ottawa. 
Associate Editor : Fernand Ouellet, Québec. 
General Editor of Historical Booklets : S. R. Mealing (pro tem), Ottawa. 
Associate Editors : W. I. Smith, Ottawa, B. Weilbrenner, Québec. 
T. M. Hunter, 
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RELOR WOR THE RAPPORT DU 
TREASURER TRESORIER 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the year 
ending February 29, 1964. 


CURRENT ACCOUNT 


Receipts 
Banke interest ageme ee I $ 94.00 
Membershipe Dues eee oa a Re T2 PRE $8,254.62 
Thesse returned mChe ques meee sete ee 58.95 8,195.67 


Sale of Annual Reports 319.90 
Registration {ee 221.50 











Premium on U.S. Funds 52.48 
8,883.55 
Disbursements 

ALI ITS RCE mene Oe Ne ae er tires ne ee ee $ 25.00 
Bank) Exchancem ee VER RER Oe See ee $ 68.54 

Less amount collected from members = 59.75 8.79 
Remittance for member’s subscriptions : 

Canadian is ton cal EVICE e 2,748.75 

Canadian Political Science Association 1,130.00 

Re vile me Cc ELIS UO LT Cetin ete sta aaa i ce eee en ren ie 566.60 4,445.35 
Annual Report : 

OG Zee Lit yo ree ee ee ee 1,873.61 

19635 Edition (Advance) (2 Se 500.00 2,373.61 
ProgrammestorsAnnuals Meeting 2 = 166.50 
Grants : 

ARCHIVES SECTOR en 45.95 

DOCS LOL SEC LION RE Re 60.00 

Repairs to David Thomson’s Monument 60.00 

Ganadian» Gentenary Council) (Fee) 22 20.00 185.95 
Administration : 

GlericalSalanies | mene 1,058.00 

Stationary and Office Equipment 320.15 

Postage and bulk mailing = 270.25 

Transportation Le 56.05 

Telephone and Telegrams oe 36.60 

Addressograph = a 32.20 

Carrell cpm 42.22 1,815.47 

9,020.67 

Excess of Disbursements over Receipts 137.12 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, 1 March, 1963 3,976.67 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, 29 February, 1964 3,879.55 


Less Outstanding Cheque 40.00 $3,839.55 
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Booklet Account 
Receipts : 


Bank interest eee TN PR Re ER $ 89.05 

Galerots Booklets en ee $5,454.87 
Lesswbpre finds issus nr DEN assis 24 4 1.50 5,453.37 
Premium on’ UiS) Fünde ts PERL TT NN 3.63 
5,546.05 


Disbursements : 
Printing Booklets pee 7.09 
Honoraria; to Authors = nn 7 220.00 


Shipping Gorminissi on meee ere ee 263.97 

RX PLESSE OG Meee eo are ee 33.50 

Bank exchange on cheques epee eee 17.35 5,867.91 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts 321.86 
Gacheine Banks le Marchi IG eee ee 4,531.75 
Gachemne Banks) 29) Webruaty.1 9G) eee ee ee É $4,209.89 


Travel Account 
Receipts : 


Banker interes tg sete ee ee ee eee $ 35.78 
Travel Grant 2.5 1e ee ae eee 1,600.00 
Refundsmolm unused a Chat ts meee eee sees eee een 3 84.80 $1,720.58 


Disbursements : 
Grants#to* Members-2 <= eee. eee 1,584.35 
Feu ORAN (Oopbyenl = 2 35.65 1,620.00 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements _.-_-- 100.58 
Cashing Bankes le March-s 106 3mee RER ernnene ( 1,129.17 
(Geshe bari ONF EDEUATy 00 EE ne eam 1,300.40 

LSS OlinmInG iE Oey 70.65 $1,229.75 





Receipts : 
Bank® Interest. ee ee eee Sa OOS 


Bond Binterest ce Oe a ee ee ee 243.74 307.27 
(Gian simiay tite (Canby (aiited) 2. 2,500.00 
2,807.27 


Disbursements : 
Grant to index the Christian Guardian 2,500.00 





Crantatostherd. ba Corevarrize TE 1,000.00 3,500.00 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts i OE. 692.73 
@ashvin= Bankes lL’ March: 963 eee eer ere epee rei ee ee e 2,153.50 
Cash Ban PIE Te bu OT eee ee 1,460.77 
Investments in Bonds, at cost : 

$1,500 Gov’t of Canada 314%, 1979 

(Market value 1,250) 
$2,000 Prov. of Ont. 6%, 1979 
(Market value 2,120) 
$1,500 Ont. Hydro 5%, 1978 
(Marketsval we .,4(75)) pea see ee Se Pe 4,985.00 


$6,445.77 
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A.B. Corey Prize Fund 


Receipts : 
Donations 
International Nickel Company $2,500.00 
Canadian Historical Association 1,000.00 
ColtC: PasStaceys = sews ee ee eee 2 95,00 


Less bank exchange ‘10 24.90 $3,524.90 


Banke interests oe ee RE en eee Boe gC ae 


43.81 
$3,568.71 
Cash iniBank 20NNCDEUALY, LO01 eee ee ee 613.71 
Investments in Bonds at cost : 
$3,000 B.C. Electric 544% due March 1, 1989 
purchased @ 98% (Market value $3,000.00) _______ _ 2,955.00 
$3,568.71 
R.S. Gordon, 
Treasurer. 


I have examined the statements of Receipts and Disbursements and Reserve 


Account for the year ended February 29th, 1964 and have verified the cash balance 
and bonds as shown therein. 


In my opinion, the above and accompanying statements of Booklet, Travel, 
Reserve Account and A.B. Corey Prize Fund, show correctly the cash on hand 
and in bank and investment in bonds as at February 29th, 1964 and the Association’s 
receipts and disbursements for the year ended on that date. 


Charles W. Pearce, 


Chartered Accountant. 
Ottawa, April 17, 1964. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIÉTÉS AFFILIÉES 


Alberta Historical Society, 
Mr. H. A. Dempsey, 
Editor, Alberta Historical 
Review, 95 Holmwood 
Ave., Calgary. 

American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Salisbury St. and 
Park Ave., Worcester 9, 
Mass. 

American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th 
St., New York 32 

Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Society of Montreal, Cha- 
teau de Ramesay, Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical 
Association, Provincial Ar- 
chives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical 
Association, West Koote- 
nay Section, c/o Mrs. A. D. 
Turnbull, 18 Ritchie Ave., 
Trail, B.C. 

Canadian Church Historical 


Society, 5220 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal. 

Detroit Historical Museum, 
Special Exhibits, 5401 


Woodward, Detroit 2. 

Essex County Historical Asso- 
ciation, Neil F. Morrison, 
President, 112 Chilver 
Road, Windsor. 

Finnish Canadian Historical 
Society, A. R. M. Ritari, 
7 Cedar St., Sudbury. 

Glenbow Foundation, 902 - 
1ith Ave. S.W., Calgary. 

Kent Historical Society, Mrs. 
J. R. Huff, RR. 5, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Lake St. Louis Historical So- 
ciety, 164 Lakeshore Rd., 
Point Claire, Que. 

Lennox and Addington His- 


torical Society, Mr. James 
Eadie, Napanee, Ont. 
Lincoln Historical Society, 
Mrs. F. Sherwin, 45 
South Drive, St. Catha- 


rines. 

Literary and Historical So- 
ciety of Quebec, Box 399, 
Quebec, 

MacNab Historical Associa- 
tion, Mr. Wm. MacNab, 
P.O. Box 962, Sudbury. 

Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

National Conference of Ca- 


nadian Universities and 
Colleges, Room 706, 75 
Albert St., Ottawa 4. 


Nova Scotia Historical Socie- 
ty, H. R. Bank, 6188 South 
Street, Halifax. 

Ontario Historical Society, 
40 Eglinton Ave. E., To- 
ronto 12. 

Royal Commonwealth Socie- 
ty, Northumberland Ave. 
London, England. 

Saskatchewan History and 
Folklore Association, L. S. 
Eley, 1630 Cowan Cresc., 
Regina. 

La Société Historique de la 
Céte du Sud, Collége de 
Ste-Anne, Kamouska, P.Q. 

La Société Historique de 
Drummondville, C.P. 425, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


La Société Historique de la 
Gaspésie, C.P. 680, Gaspé, 
P.Q. 


La Société Historique du 
Nouvel-Ontario, Rev. 
Cadieux, Université de Sud- 


bury, Sudbury. 
La Société Historique de 
Québec, M. l'abbé J.-M. 


Thivierge, Université Laval, 
Québec. 
La Société 
Saguenay, 
Chicoutimi, 

P.Q. 


Historique du 
Séminaire de 
Chicoutimi, 


La Société Historique de 
Saint-Boniface, Mme H. 
Lane, 156, rue Masson, 
Saint-Boniface, Man. 


La Société Historique Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste, G. Meyers, 
C.P. 186, Trois-Rivières, 
P.Q. 

Thunder Bay Historical So- 
ciety, Mrs. J. Dale, Public 


Library Bldg., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. 

Toronto Historical Board, 
Stanley Barracks, Toron- 
to 26. 


Women’s Wentworth Histor- 
ical Society, Mrs. V. R. 
Lapp, 100 Chedoke Ave., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


York Pioneer and Historical 
Society, J. I. Rempel, 140 
y Drive, Toronto 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES HONORAIRES À VIE 


Fee, Norman, 712 Echo 
Drive, Ottawa. 

Groulx, M. le Chanoine Lio- 
nel, 261, avenue Bloomfield, 
Outremont, Qué. 


Maheux, M. l'abbé A. Ar- 
chiviste, Séminaire de’ Qué- 
pee Université Laval, Qué- 
ec 


MEMBERSHIP 


LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES 


Barr, R. B. F., 43 Admiral 
Road, Toronto 5. 

Bell, Winthrop, Chester, N.S. 

Burt, A. L., 1539 East River 
Terrace, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

Chartier, Mgr Emile, 605, rue 
Villeneuve, Sherbrooke Est, 


Qué. 

Child, A. J. E., 402 Bate 
Cr., Saskatoon. 

Davidson, Edgar, 32 Thurlow 
Road, Hampstead, Mont- 


real. 
Froats, Cecil S., 77 Glou- 
cester St., Ottawa. 


Glazebrook, G. de T., Dept. 
of History, Univ. of To- 
ronto, Toronto. 

Graham, G. S., King’s Col. 
Strand, London W.C. DA 
England. 

Guillaume, Miss Sandra, 276 
St. George St., Toronto 5. 

Helstrom, C. T. E, Box 27, 
Gray, Sask. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Ca- 


nadian Committee Office, 
Winnipeg. 
Lanctôt, G., 5642 Woodbury 


Ave., Montreal. 


Massey, Rt. Hon. Vincent, 
Batterwood House, Port 
Hope, Ont. 

A VIE 

Landon, F., 128 St. James St., 
Apt. 308, London, Ont. 

Long, M. H., 11615 Sas- 


katchewan D., Edmonton. 
Lower, A. R. ‘M. R.R. 3, 
Collins Bay, Ont. 


Macdonald, Norman, 266 
Maree Street, Burlington, 
nt 


Mackenzie, D. R., 339 Island 
Park Drive, Ottawa. 

Mathews, Mrs. EC 4. 
King Street, Oakville, Ont. 

Moir, J. S., Carleton Univ., 
Ottawa, 


Moore, Miss K. V., 157 Har- 
ris Ave., London, Ont. 
Morgan, C. F., Morgan Trust 
Co., 1455 Union Ave. 
Montreal. 

Myers, L. P., 89 Durie Street, 
Toronto 3. 

Neatby, Dr. Hilda M., Univ. 
of Sask., Saskatoon. 

Ostry, Bernard, Five Oaks, 
Aylmer Road, R.R. 1, Hull, 


ue. 

Peake, Rev. F. A., Director 
Religious Education, Christ 
eae Rectory, Glanworth, 

nt. 

Raymond, Hon. D., The Se- 
nate, Ottawa. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS — MEMBRES A 


Abraham, William P., Trini- 
ty East, Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. 

Acheson, T. W., 204 Fulton 
Ave., Nashwaaksis, N.B. 
Adair, E. R., 6222 North La- 

mar, Austin, Texas. 


Adams, Eric G., Suite 203, 
95 King St., E., Toronto 1. 
Adey, Albert W., 63 Ave. 


Road, Ottawa 1. 

Ager, E. R. N., 2217 Webster 
Ave., Ottawa 8. 

Aikman, James M., Box 2, 
Bates College, Lewiston, 


Maine. 

Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie 
Univ., "Halifax, NB. 

Akrigg, Mrs. Philip, 4633 
West Eighth Ave., Van- 
couver 8. 

Alcock, Dr. F. J., 398 Third 
Ave., Ottawa. 

Alford, Robert, R., Asst. 
Prof., Dept. of Sociology, 


Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wisc. 

Allan, F._W., Box 375, Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont. 

Amtmann, Bernard, 750 Sher- 
brooke St. W., ‘Montreal. 

Anderson, Samuel I. A., 
Dept. of History, Ridley 
College, St. Catharines, 
Ont. 

Anderson, W. A. G., Adju- 
tant General, Army Head- 


quarters, Ottawa 4. 
Andreassen, John, 65, rue 
Ro e Saint-Eustache, 
ué. 
Archer, John H., Apt. 4, 
ue Milton Street, Mont- 
real. 


Arkin, N.. 252 Oxford Street, 
Winnipeg 9, Manitoba. 
Armstrong, F. H., Dept. of 
History, Middlessex College, 
Univ. of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont. 
Arthur, Miss M. Elizabeth, 
322 South Archibald Street, 

Fort William, Ont. 
Atherton, J., Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa. 
Aubrey. Roger, 411 Piux XII, 
apt. 6, Eastview, Ont. 
Audet, Dr. Louis Philippe, 
C.P. 238, 155, rue Boulan- 
ger, Saint-Bruno de Mon- 
tarville, Comté Chambly, 


Qué. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Saunders, R. M., Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Scott, S. M., c/o Dept. of 
External Affairs, East 


Block, Ottawa. 


Soward, F. H., Univ. of 
B.C., Vancouver. 

Stacey, Col. C. P., 874 Ave- 
nue Road, Toronto 7. 


Tombs, Guy, 1085 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 


Tombs, L. C., 1085 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 


Tufnell, W. G., 35 Glen- 
nee Ave., St. Catharines, 
nt. 


Austin, Morris C., 315 Vimy 
Street, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Avakumovic, Prof. Ivan, 
Dept. of Pol. Science, Univ. 
of British Columbia, Van- 

couver. 

Ayre, Donald E., Sir George 
Williams Univ., Drummond 
St., Montreal 35. 


Babcock, ROME R D; 
Altamont, N.Y. 
Bailey, Alfred, Univ. of 


New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, N.B. 

Baker, M.K., Historic Sites 
Division, Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Government Ad- 
ministration Biulding, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. 

Ballantyne, Murray G., 355 
St. James St. West, Suite 
500, Montreal. 

Banks, John, 2579 Proudfoot 


St., Erindale, Cooksville, 
Ont. 

Banks, Miss Margaret A., 
377 Wharncliffe Road 
North, London, Ont. 

Bardyn, T. W., Edwards 
Hall, McMaster Univ., Ha- 


milton, Ont. 

Barrett, William G., 31 Duke 
Street, Stratford, Ont. 
Barron, George D., 1456 
Edgecliffe Ave., Ottawa 3. 
Barry, J. R., 627 Chemin 
Sainte-Foy, Québec 6. 


Barry, J. R., c/o 7 O.O.D. 
Winnipeg St. and 8th Ave., 
Regina, Sask. , 

Bartleman, Jim, Winsley 
Farms, R.R. 4, Komaka, 
Ont. 

Baudry, Rev. René, c.s.c., 
58, rue Notre-Dame-des- 


champs. Paris VIe, France. 
Baudry, Ubalde, 38, rue des 
Patriotes, Sainte-Rose (La- 
val), Qué. 
Beaton, A. M., Methods Ana- 
lyst, 123 Slater Street, Ot- 
tawa. 


Beattie, Richard, Lanark 
House, Carlton Univ., Otta- 
wa. 

Beaumont, Miss Elizabeth, 


540 Blueridge Ave., North 
Vancouver. 
Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N.S. 
Beer, Charles, Pickering Col- 
lege, Newmarket, Ont. 
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Tweed, T. W., 34 Roff Street, 
Toronto 2B. 

Underhill, F. H., 116 Spring- 
field Road, Ottawa. 

Wade, Mason, 520 Rush 
Rhees Library, Univ. of 
Nee ltee Rochester 20, 


Wickenden, Nicholas, 11609 
Saskatchewan Drive, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 


Wilson, G. E., Dalhousie 
Univ., Halifax. 
Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 


Island Park Drive, Ottawa. 


Yusyk, P., 1122 Hector Bay 
East, Winnipeg 9 
L'ANNÉE 

Beer, D. R., Dept. of His- 
tory, Univ. of New Eng- 
land, Armidale, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Beggs, Don G., Box 91, 


Weyburn,, Saskatchewan. 
Bégin, J.-O., s.j., 261, rue 
Notre-Dame, Sudbury, Ont. 
Bélanger, Rèv. Père Noël, 
Séminaire, Rimouski, Qué. 
Belisle, Mrs. Paul E., Box 
520, Buckingham, P.Q. 
Bell, John C., 4698 Harwood 
Ave., Powell River, B.C. 
Bell, Hon. R. A., Fairfelds 


Farm, R.R. 2, Bells Cor- 
ners, Ont. 
Mee Winthrop, Chester, 


Belleau, Major G. de M., 
Conservateur, Le Musée 
Royal 22e Rég., La Cita- 
delle, Qué. 

Benson, Miss L.R., 128 St. 
James Street, Apt. 208, 
London, Ont. 

Berger, Carl C., 171A Madi- 
son Ave., Toronto. 

Bernard, Jean-Paul, Collège 
Sainte - Croix, 3800, rue 
Sherbrooke est, Montréal. 

Berndimaier, Br. K.C., Van- 
couver College, West 39th 
Ave. and Cartier Street, 
Vancouver 13. 

Best, Henry B.M., Moffat, 
Ont 


Bettson, G. E., 27 Urbandale 
Ave., Willowdale, Ont. 
Bieler, Mme J.H., 2151 
rue Brulart, Québec 6, Qué. 
Bigras, Lucien, 10587, rue 
Armand-Lavergne, Apt. 2 

Montréal-Nord, Qué. 
Bilsland, W.W., Public Ar- 


chives. of Canada, Ottawa 
2., Ont. 

Black III, Prof. Robert C., 
Dept. of History, Trinity 


College, Hartford 6, Conn. 
Blackley, Dr. F. D., Univ. of 


Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

Blain, Prof. Jean, Départe- 
ment d'Histoire, Univ. de 
Montréal, boul. Mont- 
Royal, Montréal. 

Blakeley, Miss Phillis R., 
Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax, N.S. 
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Blanchard, Frances C., 6 
Belmont Street, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. 


Blaney, Mrs. M. Hester, 67 
Sargent Road, Georgetown, 


Ont. 

Bliss JM Apte 05, 
Queen’s Court, 52 Thorn- 
cliffe Park, Toronto 17. 


Bobr, Tylingo, Stanislaw, 
Saint-Mary’s Univ., Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Bocking, D.H., 2226 Cum- 


berland Ave. Se Saskatoon, 
Sask. ; 

Bogle, Don., Westminster Col- 
lege, London, Ont. 

Boland, Rev. F., Assumption 
Univ. of Windsor, 400 Hu- 
ron Line, Windsor, Ont. 

Bolger, Rev. Francis W. P., 
St. Dunstan’s Univ., Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. 

Boltuck, I., Quality Press 
Ltd., 1030 St. Alexander 
St., Montreal. 

Bonar, James C., Executive 
Secretary for Canada, The 
Newcomen Society in N.A., 
599 Lansdown Ave., West- 
mount 6, P.Q 


Bonaventure, Brother, 2 La- 

Salle College, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 

Bond, Major C.C.J., 11 


Fairhaven Way, Ottawa 2. 
Bonenfant, Jean-Charles, Bi- 
bliothèque du Parlement, 
Québec. : 
Bosnitch, Asst. Prof. of His- 
tory, Carleton Hall, Univ. 
of New Brunswick, Frede- 

ricton, N.B. 
Bossons, Prof. John D., Gra- 
duate School of Ind. Ad- 


min., Carnegie Inst. of 
Technology, Pittsburg 13, 
Penn 


Bouchard, Paul, Président, La 
Société de Géographie de 
orcas Univ. de Laval, 


Qué. 

Boucher, Serge, 100, rue On- 
tario est, No 1029, Mon- 
tréal. 

Boudreau, Prof. Joseph A. 
Dept. of History, Univ. of 
Alberta, Calgary, Alberta. 

Bouey, G.K., Research Dept., 
Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 

Boulianne, Réal G., St. Jo- 
seph College, 3465, rue Du- 
rocher, Montréal 18. 

Bourque, Miss Juliette, Pub- 
lic Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Boutilier, Miss Helen R., 206, 
rte Birch St., Vancouver 


Reon John A., 300 Cooper 
St., Apt. 22, Ottawa 4. 
Bowler, E. B., 9 Beechwood 
Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


Bowler, R. Arthur, 4A The 
Grove, PP ae or London à, 
England 

Bowman, ‘J. Elgin, R.R. 4, 
Winchester, Ont. 

Bowsfield, Hartwell, Provin- 

’ cial Archivist, Provincial 
Library, Winnip eg 1. 

Boyce, Gerald E., 173 Bridge 


St.. East, Belleville, Ont. 
Boylan, D.B., Legislative Li- 
brarian, Box 848, Charlotte- 


town, P.E.I. 

Brady, Prof. Alex., Dept. of 
Political Economy, Univ. 
of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Bragdon, Chandler, 11 
Eicaeant St, Plattsburg, 

a 


Brain, Miss Elizabeth, Public 
Archives of Canada, Ot- 
tawa. 

Brault, Dr Lucien, 27, rue 
Boucherville, Hull, Qué. 
Brehaut, Mrs. W.M., 7 
Grafton ae Charlotte- 


town, P.E 

Brehaut, Willard, D of 
Educational Berean © 344 
Bloor St. W., Suite’ 500, 
Toronto 4. 


Brennan, Terry J., 824 Brook- 
field Road, Ottawa 8. 


Brignall, Mrs. B. N., Box 45, 
Dryden, Ont. 

Brockman, A.M., Hunting- 
don, P.Q. 

Brockway, Robert W., Box 


651, Univ. of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Lafayette, Loui- 


siana. 

Brooker, Miss Lynda, 109 
Gore Street, Apt. 4, King- 
ston, Ont. 


Brooks, Wm H., Kennetcook 
Hotel, Kennetcook, N.S. 
Brown, Mrs. George W., 23 
Lascelles Blvd., Apt. 702, 

Toronto 7. 
Brown, Gerald R., 431 - 12th 
Street, Brandon, Manitoba. 
Brown, Tan W., History Dept. 
Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Brown, L.H., 150 Elgin St., 
Ottawa. 
Brown, Peter L., c/o The 


Institute of Historical Re- 
search, Senate House, Univ. 
of London, Malet "Street, 
London W.C. 1, England. 

Brown, Robert Craig, Dept. 
of History, Univ. of To- 
ronto, Toronto 5. 

Browne, 1-t.-ColmePetermaL.; 
42 Scarborough Crescent, 
Scarborough, Ont. 

Bruchési, Claude, 4660, Che- 
min de Ja Reine- Marie, 
Suite 26, Montréal 26. 

Bruchési, S. E. Jean, Ambas- 
sade du Canada, Bartolomé 


Mitré 478, Buenos- -Aires, 
Argentine. 

Brunet, Michel, Faculté des 
Lettres, Univ. de Montréal, 
Montréal. 

Brunet, Pierre, Public Archi- 


ves of Canada, Ottawa. 
Buckmaster, Miss Hilda, 74 

Henry Street, Toronto 2B. 
Bumsted, John M., History 


Dept., Tufts Uniy., Med- 
ford 55, Mass. 

Burford, W.T., Box 64, 
Terminal ‘A”, Ottawa. 


Burger, Mrs. S., R.R. 1, Pem- 
broke, Ont. 

Burgess, Miss Lois M., 67 
Grove Ave., Ottawa. 

Burkholder, E. te C.B.C., 140 
Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

Burrows, Mrs. D. Re 25 Ho- 
gan Street, Apt. 10, Ot- 
tawa 5 

Burroughs, Peter, Asst. 
fessor, Dalhousie 


Pro- 
Univ., 
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Halifax. 

Burt, Prof. A.L., 1539 East 
River Terrace, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota. 

Bush, E.F., Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa 2. 

Buss, Dan, Box 75, Frobisher 
Bay, N.W.T. 

Buxton, George, 2063 
Knightsbridge Road, Otta- 
wa 3. 

Cabana, Mer. Georges, Ar- 
chorea de Sherbrooke, 


Qu 
Cabeldu, J., 2571 William 
yee North Vancouver, 


Cairns, H., Allan C., Dept. 
of Political Science, Univ. 
of British Columbia, Van- 
couver 8. 

Cairns, John C., Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Toronto, 
Toronto 5. 

Calder, Loren, Dept. of His- 
tory, Waterloo Univ. Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Ont. 

Caldwell, R.V.B., 235 Dou- 
glas Ave., Oakville, Ont. 

Campbell, J.R., Sudbury 
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